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FOREWORD 


This book does not pretend to be a history of the 
Spanish war. I have neither the knowledge of 
military matters in general nor of the Spanish war 
in particular to enable me to write one. 

Nor is it merely an account of what I saw on a 
visit to Government Spain a year ago. That visit, 
however, brief though it was, showed me how 
unfounded, or in some cases, at least, completely 
out of date, were the sweeping assertions that were 
being widely made as to the conditions obtaining 
in that territory. And on my return home the 
reactions in some quarters to extremely objective 
accounts of what I had seen, obliged me to delve 
deeper into the purely Spanish issues of a war 
which from the first, had caused me grave anxiety 
in its international aspect, on account of the foreign 
help received from th<5 start by the insurgents. My 
anxiety has deepened as the results of Italian and 
German intervention have become more evident, 
and as much British opinion has remained apparently 
blind to its danger. 

The attempts made shortly after my return from 
Spain to deny that Guernica was destroyed by aerial 
bombing, a process actually watched for nearly three 
!' b#urs by a correspondent of the Star, and further 
attested by three other well-known British corres- 
pondents who reached Guernica a few hours later, 
while a large part of the town was still in flames, 
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helped me to realise the lengths to which propa- 
ganda might go. 

A perusal a month or two later of Arthur Koestler’s 
L’Espagne Ensanglantee showed equally clearly 
how a rigid press censorship on the insurgent side 
could conceal facts of vital importance to an under- 
standing of the conflict. Unfortunately, Mr. 
Koestler’s imprisonment in Seville for some months 
subsequent to the appearance of his book, delayed 
until December 1937 the publication in English 
of the insurgent orders given here on pages 131-3, 
and other evidence of how order is maintain ed 
in General Franco’s territory. 

A little later still, publication of the ‘evidence’ 
on which the insurgents were said to base their 
belief in that Communist rising alleged to have 
been planned for the summer of 1936, which General 
Franco had made the excuse for his own insurrec- 
tion, confirmed the suspicion aroused in me by the ' 
long delay in publishing anything of the kind. In 
Chapter VI I give my reasons for regarding this 
document (A) as spurious. 

But these and many other statements which I 
knew would not stand examination could not be 
adequately replied to in occasional speeches in 
Parliament. An. invitation to state the case for the 
Spanish Government in a week-end course at 
Ashridge College last December obliged. me to 
extend my study of the questions at issue, and 
'information given me by responsible Englishmen 
who had been living in Spain both before a*d 
during the war, emboldened me to extend and put 
into permanent form the material compiled for my 
Ashridge lecture. 
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The book is therefore an attempt to give the 
main facts leading up to the war from the fall 
of the Monarchy in 1931, and to examine as objec- 
tively as possible the main points in the war itself 
around which controversy has gathered. 

„ If some of my statements appear startling I would 
ask my readers to remember that, unhappily, the 
Spanish war has divided Spain largely on class 
lines, and that it has been easier for the wealthier 
people who support General Franco to make their 
case known in influential quarters in other countries 
than for the workers and peasants who constitute 
the mass of Government supporters. There is 
therefore much from the Government side which 
we have not heard, unless we go to Spain or attempt 
to send relief to the millions who have fled from 
insurgent territory. 

It must also be borne in mind that propaganda 
is a recognised part of war, and one in which 
the insurgents were entitled to receive assistance 
from the highly efficient ministry set up in Germany 
in 1933 to deal with this matter. 

I will add that I tried to proceed from Govern- 
ment Spain last year on a visit to insurgent territory, 
but delays which inadvertently occurred in the 
process of forwarding an official application for 
leave made it impossible to wait long enough to 
obtain the necessary permission. I have therefore 
had to content myself with reading the books of 
other writers who have visited that territory. 

If this publication leads to a fuller and more 
objective study of the Spanish question than has 
sometimes been the case, it will not have been 
written in vain. 
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FOREWORD 


I must express my warm thanks to the many who 
have helped me. Among these are Captain Gerald 
Brenan, M.C., late of the Gloucestershire Regiment, 
who in seventeen years’ residence in Spain has 
made a close study of Spanish history, conditions 
and politics; Sir Peter Chalmers Mitchell; Senoj 
Henrique Moreno, lecturer in Spanish at Oxford; 
Mr. G. T. Garratt, who supervised the evacuation 
of children from Madrid for the National Joint 
Committee for Spanish Relief; and Mr. Charles 
Duff, late head of the Spanish-Portuguese and 
South American sections of the Press Department 
of the Foreign Office. All these have been good 
enough to read my manuscript, either in whole or 
in part, and have given me much information. 

I conclude with an assurance that the writing of 
this book is my own idea alone, born of the desire 
which I hope may be forgiven in the daughter of 
a historian, to try to get at the facts; and of my 
conviction that it is the duty of members of Parlia- 
ment both to do this, and, when some facts, at 
least, appear to have been ascertained, to make 
them known. 


May 6th, 1938. 


Katharine Atholl. 
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CHAPTER I 


THE FALL OF THE MONARCHY 

iO the world in general few great changes can have 
appeared to take place with more startling sudden 
ness than the fall of the Spanish Monarchy in 
April, 1931. Many crowns had been lost as the 
result of defeat in the Great War, but that the 
dynasty of a country unexhausted by participation 
in that great struggle should fall as the result of 
merely municipal elections seemed an amazing 
portent. 

But those who could look below the surface knew 
what deep-seated troubles had led to the cataclysm. 
Apart from the long and costly Riff war, for which 
the King was held to have incurred much personal 
responsibility, agrarian conditions constituted a 
running sore. Don Salvador de Madariaga, who 
for many years represented his country at Geneva, 
and who has remained neutral in the present war, 
had written in 1930 that there was “little in the 
general situation of the Spanish countryside which 
was not already known and denounced more than 
a century ago. ... We are touching here one of 
the key facts in Spanish history”, as “the basis of 
Spain’s national life is . . . her agriculture”. 1 

Professor Allison Peers, of Liverpool University, 
has told us that “for decades past discontent and 
distress among agricultural labourers in the south 
1 Sefior de Madariaga, Spain, 1930, p. 191. 

15 
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of Spain have been serious problems, but under the 
Monarchy . . . nothing fundamental had been 
done ”. 1 

The special needs of the agricultural population 
were in the main threefold. Many holdings required 
enlargement, the conditions of the agricultural 
labourer called loudly for improvement, and there 
was need for the settlement of labourers on un- 
cultivated land. 

As to the first of these needs, a census of land- 
owners made in about one-third of Spain in 1925 
had shown that some 850,000 peasants were actually 
struggling to live on a return of less than 1 peseta 
(or 6d.) a day. 2 Holdings in Galicia, more especially, 
badly needed enlargement. 

As to the second problem, the average wage of 
the agricultural labourer in 1930 was 3£ pesetas 
a day, or about Is. l\d., without board or lodging, 
but he was unemployed so many days in the year 
that even with a higher harvest wage the average 
over the whole year was only about Is. 6 d. In 
Andalusia and Estremadura a man’s average wage 
was not more than from 2J to 2f pesetas, or Is. l\d. 
to Is. 4 \d. This was nearly double what it had 
been in 1905, but the cost of living had risen 100 
per cent, in the interval, and working days had 
decreased from an average of 280 in the year to 
under 240. There Jiad actually, therefore, been a 
fall in real wages. Women’s wages in the same 

1 Allison Peers, The Spanish Tragedy, 1930-36, p. 99. 

8 Fernando de los Rios, What is Happening in Spain ?, p. lSf 
Reprints of addresses given in the United States, where the author 
K Ambassador. He had been a professor of Granada University 
Rector of Madrid University, and successively Minister of Education 
and of Foreign Affairs in the first Republican Government. 
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provinces were between 75 cents and pesetas, or 
4 id. to l\d. a day. 1 

Behind these pittances stood no compensation 
for accidents, no unemployment insurance, no old- 
age pensions, not even a system of public assistance. 

# Such poverty inevitably meant gross under- 
nourishment. An American visitor to Andalusia 
in 1934 found the usual diet of farmers lentils, black 
sugarless coffee, and bread, and whole villages 
feeding on boiled grasses and roots. 2 

Two English visitors who have known the 
province well in recent years, tell the same tale of 
roots and grasses. One of these abandoned a walk 
across Andalusia because the evidence of under- 
nourishment among the people he saw was so 
pitiful. 3 

As to house-furniture — these were necessarily of 
the most primitive kind. The English visitors tell 
of mattresses of sacking stuffed with grass, or even 
of houses where the bed consisted of brushwood 
laid over planks. They have seen table utensils cut 
from the bark of cork trees, not only in Andalusia 
but in Estremadura. The American found tables 
rare among the peasants “and indeed superfluous, 
for they never sat down to a meal”. 

Over most of Spain, moreover, labourers were 
concentrated into crowded “villages” of 20,000 or 
more, devoid of garden patches or too often even 
of allotments. One who knows rural Spain well has 

1 Pascual Carrion, Los Latifundios en Espafta. Sefior Carrion 
was secretary of a Central Committee for Agrarian Reform. 

a Louis Fischer, The War in Spain , p. 4. 

8 Statement by Mr. Charles Duff, editor of The War in Spain 
(a weekly), and until the autumn of 1936 in charge of Spanish- 
Portuguese and Latin-American affairs in the Press Department 
of the Foreign Office. 
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written that “it is impossible for anyone who has 
not lived through the glum despair of unemploy- 
ment in these scattered agricultural towns of Spain 
to imagine the dark atmosphere and abject poverty 
of the regular workless seasons ”. 1 And thousands 
still lived in caves and sand-pits. 

In the face of poverty such as this the question 
of land settlement was obviously an acute one, and 
in the centre, west, and south of Spain there were 
many large estates on which the area under cultiva- 
tion varied from year to year and which, therefore, 
were capable of more development. Landlords too. 
often were absentees and insufficient attention had 
been given to the search for a wider range of crops, 
necessary in a country of extremely variable altitudes, 
soil and rainfall . 2 

The tenant farmer, moreover, laboured under 
the grievances that he had no safeguard against 
capricious eviction from the land he was working; 
that the landlord had no responsibility whatever 
for upkeep of farm buildings or fences ; and that he 
could even be fined by the proprietor if he omitted 
to keep fences in satisfactory repair. And leases 
of farms were drafted in such a manner as to assume 
that the lessee was illiterate. Again, between 
farmers and their market stood middlemen or sub- 
tenants who deprived them of hope of s ellin g their 
produce at good prices. 

And it was not without reason that leases assumed 
the illiteracy of the lessee, for a large proportion of 
the population chafed under the handicap of a^ 

*E._H. G. Dobby, Agrarian Problem in Spain (American Geo- 
graphical Society’s Review, April. 1936). 

•Dobby, p. 180. 
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illiteracy which covered no less than 40 per cent, of 
the total population, and for which the Roman 
Catholic Church was chiefly blamed, as education 
had been mainly in its hands. 

As to health — municipal insurance schemes pro- 
vided free doctoring and a few of the cheaper 
medicines, but hospitals were few, and though 
increasing and improving, were usually ill-equipped, 
and staffed by few trained nurses. Orphanages and 
hospitals, where they existed, in some cases had 
been erected by the efforts of workers of particular 
industries out of what they could spare from their 
meagre earnings. Diseases of under-nourishment 
were extremely common. Tuberculosis was rife 
among young people, and mortality was heavy. 
About half the total deaths were those of children 
under five. 

A climax to the misery of many peasants and 
farmers was caused by an illegal but widespread 
system of money-lending which required interest to 
be paid on the whole of a sum borrowed even if 
part of the principal had been redeemed. Much of 
the money-lending in the rural areas was in the 
hands of a Catholic Agrarian Confederation. And 
though the law laid down the independence of 
magistrates and judges, in practice all the judiciary 
was subject to the royal will, in as much as 
the King in the exercise of his executive power, 
nominated, transferred and deposed judicial officers. 

For forty or fifty years Spain had had her Socialist 
and trade-union movements, by no means confined 
to the towns. A peasant rising, however, as recently 
as 1919 had been fruitless, and since Primo de 
Rivera’s seizure of power in 1923, though some 
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useful constructive work had been achieved, no 
agrarian reform had been possible. Moreover, 
there had been no freedom to ventilate grievances 
in speech or press, no free elections, and no Cortes 
with any powers to legislate; while the desire of 
Catalonia for autonomy had been sternly refused r 
Some Universities had been suppressed ; professors 
and teachers were miserably paid, some professors 
actually receiving no more than 1,000 pesetas, or 
£25, per annum; and religious tests had been 
imposed on State officials. The dictatorship, in 
fact, by overriding the Constitution, had read the 
nation a lesson in anarchy of which Senor Madariaga 
feared it might take “years of liberal rule to cure 
it”. 1 

When Primo’s resignation in 1930 removed his 
strong hand, strikes became frequent and desire for 
an end of the dictatorship rapidly gained ground, 
more especially among leading lawyers, and other 
of the intelligentsia. But there were formidable 
obstacles in the way. Corruption and inertia had 
discredited former parliaments, and the Constitution 
allowed the King, in the event of a parliamentary 
break-down, to rule with the help of the Army. 
Primo de Rivera’s dictatorship had actually been 
established by a coup of army officers. A funda- 
mental change in the Constitution was necessary if 
parliamentary rule was to be restored on a sure 
basis. 

A “Revolutionary Committee”, consisting of 
Liberals, Socialists, and Conservatives, therefore 
came into existence, pledged to religious freedom 
and Catalan autonomy. At the end of the year its 
1 Madariaga, Spain, p. 461. 
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members went so far as to sign a manifesto assum- 
ing office as the Provisional Government of the 
Republic. For this action the leader of the Com- 
mittee, Senor Alcala Zamora, and five other 
members, were sentenced to six months’ imprison- 
ment, but the sentences were immediately remitted, 
and the general enthusiasm with which the prisoners 
were received on their release showed how strongly 
the tide was flowing in their favour. 

The elections held in April, 1931, therefore, 
though only for municipal bodies, inevitably were 
political in character. The issue was no less than 
a choice between the King and a Republic. 

In the election the rural districts, under a generally 
recognised system of pressure from the cagiques or 
estate agents, voted for the Monarchy and gave 
a large majority of actual seats to the King; but the 
vote in the principal towns was so overwhelmingly 
Republican that Don Alfonso, faced with an 
ultimatum from the Revolutionary Committee, and 
deserted even by General Sanjurjo, Director-General 
of the Civil Guard, bowed to the storm and left 
the country. Senor Zamora and his committee at 
once assumed power as a Provisional Government. 

In the General Election which shortly followed 
for a Constituent Assembly, Don Miguel Maura, 
son of a distinguished former Prime Minister and 
a member both of the Revolutionary Committee 
and of the new Government, attempted to rally 
Right-Wing opinion to the support of the Republic 
j^y founding a Conservative Republican Party. But 
the King had not abdicated, and many on the 
Right, hoping to sabotage the new regime, abstained 
from voting. Left-Wing Republicans (i.e. Left- 
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Wing Liberals) and Socialists were, therefore, 
returned in large numbers, and the Assembly was 
overwhelmingly Republican in sympathy . 1 The 
Government, however, remained on its broad 
coalitionist basis. 

1 The Republican parties had 315 seats, Monarchist sympathisers 
only 19. There was only one declared Monarchist. Peers, p. 61. 
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"THE FIRST REPUBLICAN GOVERNMENT 

No time was lost by the Provisional Government in 
grappling with some of the more pressing agrarian 
problems. Within a fortnight a measure of pro- 
tection had been given to tenants against capricious 
eviction; within two months compensation against 
agrarian accidents had been provided for; a month 
later tenant farmers were given a right of appeal 
against rents which had been increasing in years 
of falling agricultural prices. Measures were taken 
to raise wages and to prevent abandonment of 
cultivation by landlords, with the result that by 
1932 the average yearly earning of the agricultural 
worker had almost doubled as compared with 1930. 
His hours of work, moreover, were reduced to eight. 1 
Parallel rises in wages took place in the towns. 

The revolution had been ushered in without 
violence of any kind, but within a month it became 
evident that there were powerful elements which 
had not accepted it and which showed themselves 
amazingly blind to the depth of feeling which had 
called it into existence and to the danger of any 
incitement to violence. A provocative account in 

1 Details given here and later as to legislation for the rural 
areas are partly derived from a pamphlet Agrarian Reform in 
Spain , drawn up by the Institute of Agrarian Reform, a body set 
up to carry through land settlement, and if necessary to adjudicate 
between landowners and settlers; and partly from information 
given to the author by Scfior Marcelino Domingo, Minister of 
Agriculture, 1932-33, now leader of the Republican Left, 

23 
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the leading Catholic newspaper, the A.B.C., of an 
interview given by the exiled King, was followed 
by a pastoral letter from the Cardinal-Archbishop 
of Toledo, calling for determined opposition to the 
Republic. A demonstration outside a newly-formed 
Monarchist club in Madrid thus led to an attack 
on the office of the A.B.C., and as it was believed 
that the office had been defended with a machine- 
gun, feelings on the Left became further incensed. 
Unhappily, burning of churches had been known 
at intervals from the days of the Carlist wars over 
one hundred years before, and the next day attacks 
on churches and convents began in Madrid and 
spread to most of the cities of the south. Incendi- 
arism was specially destructive at Malaga . 1 

Though martial law was proclaimed, the fact 
that after five days the incendiarism ceased appears 
to have been due less to the official forces of law 
and order than to members of Socialist Youth 
Leagues who, with brassards on their arms, effect- 
ively guarded the majority of the Church buildings . 2 
They had rendered the same service at the Royal 
Palace the night before the Queen and her daughters 
had left Madrid in April. 

The Government took the lesson to heart. The 
Civil Guards, to whom they had looked to prevent 
violence, were unpopular. They had been created 
early in the nineteenth century to end banditry, and 
they carried rifles. They had frequently been used 
to suppress strikes, and their traditions of conflicts 
with bandits had made their methods harsh. Ndr 
1 Peers, pp. 53^8. 

* A. Ramos Oliveira, The Drama of Spain, p. 5. Sefior Oliveir^ 
was formerly editor of El Socialism, the chief newspaper of the’' 
Spanish Socialist Party. 
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was their loyalty to the Republic above suspicion. 
A new police force, known as the Assault Guards, 
whose loyalty was not in doubt, was, therefore, 
organised. But though the election which shortly 
followed was orderly, the forces at work below the 
surface showed themselves in strikes, sometimes of 
a revolutionary character, organised by Syndicalists 
under Anarchist influence. These were common 
features of the years that followed, as indeed they 
had been for generations before. 

In spite, however, of the attacks on the churches, 
the Republic was recognised by the Vatican. 

By the end of 1931 the new Cortes had worked 
out a Constitution. This, contrary to the original 
intention of the Government, provided for a single- 
chamber legislature to be elected by men and 
women over twenty-three; for the renunciation of 
war as an instrument of policy ; for the incorporation 
in Spanish law of the “universal rules of inter- 
national law”; and for permissive autonomy within 
strictly defined limits, for a province or group of 
provinces. 

No titles or other privileges were to be recognised; 
there was to be no official Church: and a State 
subsidy paid to the Catholic Church was to end in 
two years. Freedom of religious belief and practice 
was guaranteed to the individual, provided this did 
not infringe public morals; and all churches were 
to be free to hold services in private. Public worship, 
however, was to require Government sanction. 
H&iious Orders whose vows required obedience 
to an authority other than the State were to be 
dissolved, and their property allocated to education 
and charity. Other Orders might be dissolved if 
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their actions constituted a danger to the State, and 
they were forbidden to engage in commerce, industry 
or education. 

Further articles forbade arrest or imprisonment 
except for offences ; guaranteed freedom of speech, 
of the press, of meetings (without arms) and of 
formation of political associations and trade unions. 
In a time of grave emergency, however, these rights 
might be suspended, subject to confirmation by 
the Cortes. The justiciary was also to be completely 
reorganised, and courts for the trial of civil, criminal, 
administrative, social and military offences were to 
be brought under the jurisdiction of a Supreme 
Tribunal 

Article 44 made property of all kinds liable to 
expropriation, if necessary in the public interest, 
but only on payment of adequate compensation, 
unless a majority of all members of the Cortes 
(whether or not present or voting) decided other- 
wise. The State might also legislate for the exploita- 
tion and co-ordination of industries and enterprises 
and for rationalisation of production if the interests 
of the national economy required it. In no case 
was confiscation of property to be imposed as a 
punishment 

Education was made free, compulsory and secular, 
but the right of the Churches, under the control of 
the State, to give doctrinal teaching in their own 
buildings, was guaranteed. 

The President was to be elected jointly by the 
Cortes and by delegates equal in number to the 
members of the Cortes. Fear of military influence, 
hitherto so powerful in politics, was shown by the 
prohibition as candidates for the Presidency of 
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officers on the active list or who had retired less than 
ten years before. The President might dissolve the 
Cortes twice during his six years of office, but if 
Parliament should not approve the second dis- 
solution he would be required to resign. 

The provisions dealing with the Church did not 
pass without difficulty. The State subsidy which 
was to end in two years was the price paid under a 
Concordat of 1851 by which the Church had sur- 
rendered the greater part of its lands. On the 
other hand it had accumulated vast resources 
derived from every variety of interest — such as 
house property, banking, money-lending, industry, 
mining, transport, chain-stores, films, theatres and 
even cabarets. The value of its holdings was esti- 
mated at from £200 millions to one-third of the 
total national wealth. And its personnel was so 
numerous (25,474 priests and 81,260 monks and 
nuns) that there was one priest for every 900 persons, 
one cleric for every 200. It was, therefore, a 
formidable “state within a state”. 1 

All the same, Article 26 which dealt with the 
Church would probably have been at least more 
gradual in its operation had it not been for the 
abstention of Conservatives from the polls, and for 
the fact that before the Constitution was introduced 
the Cardinal of Toledo and the Bishop of Vitoria 
had been obliged to leave the country on account 
of their activities against the Republic. 2 As it was. 
Article 26 led to the resignation of Senor Zamora, 
tfoe Prime Minister, and Senor Maura, the Minister 

1 Statement by a Catholic in The War in Spain, February 12th, 
1938. 

’Statement made to the author by Sefior Maura. 
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of the Interior. As soon, however, as the Constitu- 
tion had passed into law, Senor Zamora, over- 
looking his objections, accepted nomination as 
President of the Republic and was duly elected. 

The Government, which had been a coalition, 
corresponding to the results of the election, was 
further weakened by the resignation of Don 
Alejandro Lerroux, the Radical leader, at the end 
of the year. Don Manuel Azafia, a Left Republican 
and distinguished writer, who had succeeded Zamora 
as Prime Minister, was then called to be head of a 
Government predominantly Socialist. 

The Constitution passed, the Government intro- 
duced a measure described by Professor Peers as 
a “courageous and able attempt at land settle- 
ment”. 1 It aimed at encouraging cultivation, and 
made possible the expropriation of estates above a 
certain limit of acres in the provinces of Andalusia, 
Estremadura, Ciudad Real, Toledo, Albacete, and 
Salamanca, where the biggest estates were situated 
and unemployment was most acute. Compensation 
was to be payable on the value of the land as assessed 
for taxation, and pending the negotiations for 
expropriation of an estate, it empowered its tempor- 
ary occupation by settlers for nine years. The owner 
was to receive not less than 4 per cent, of the assessed 
value of the estate during this period, and the 
occupation was to lapse if expropriation had not 
been effected by then. 

The Bill on its introduction aroused much opposi- 
tion among landowners, as, following a nation-wide 
custom, they had assessed their estates much below 
their value. Part of the Army, therefore, justifying 
x Peers, p. 100. 
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the fears embodied in the Constitution, rose in 
revolt both in Madrid and Seville under the leader- 
ship of Sanjurjo, still Director-General of the Civil 
Guard. The rising was crushed in a day, but it 
led to the addition to the Bill of a clause providing 
fSr the almost complete expropriation of the 
“grandees” or owners of estates held from the 
Crown, as these had been implicated in the rising. 
The estates had been forfeited by their ancestors 
for having assisted French invaders over a hundred 
years before, but the forfeiture had never been made 
effective. Only land worth not more than 500 pesetas 
a month was left to them, but those of their number 
who had not taken up their position as grandees were 
spared. So were less important proprietors who had 
assisted Sanjurjo, and non-Spanish landowners. 

The land taken over might be cultivated either 
by individual peasants as proprietors, by work- 
men’s organisations, or by the Institute of Agrarian 
Reform in experimental farms. 

Under this Act some 12,000 families had 
been given permanent settlement on the land by 
September, 1933, but it was soon found that the 
machinery for temporary occupation was too slow 
in view of the prevailing poverty, and a decree 
aiming at the intensification of cultivation on badly 
irrigated land speeded up the procedure. Under 
this decree over 28,000 families were given tempor- 
ary settlement, with a hope of permanence if they 
proved successful cultivators. 

Another law forbade landowners to reduce either 
the extent of cultivation, or the employment, on 
their estates. 

Little, however, had been done to provide credits 
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for implements and stock before a change of govern- 
ment brought a change of policy. 

The year 1932 also saw the grant of an autonomy 
to Catalonia demanded by the vast majority of her 
people. None of the tyrannies of Primo de Rivera 
had been more resented than his abolition of the 
Monarchy’s small concessions to Catalan character 
and history. The very use of the Catalan language 
had been forbidden at meetings. The grant of 
autonomy, therefore, even if not as complete as 
desired by some Catalans, caused great rejoicing in 
Spain’s most important industrial province. 

In the sphere of education the Government early 
embarked on a great work. True, the promulgation 
of the Constitution led to the dissolution of the 
Jesuits- and was intended to lead to the closure of 
their schools, but nearly all their property was 
written down under other names, and members of 
the Order continued almost everywhere to teach 
with complete legality. 

Short courses for teachers had been inaugurated 
by the Government the previous summer, and by 
September, 1932, large numbers had received some 
training. By the end of this year, therefore, some 
10,000 new elementary schools had been opened 
and there were 70,000 pupils in secondary schools 
compared with 20,000 three years before. 1 By the 
time an Act had been passed in 1933, closing the 
schools of the religious Orders other than the 
Jesuits, the loss this might have implied of 7,000 
schools and 17,000 secondary school places 2 had 

1 Peers, p. 126, quoting the Minister of Education, Sefior 
Fernando de los Rios. 

“Ibid., p. 127. 
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thus been more than made up. Before the Act 
had come into operation, however, the Government 
had fallen, and the convent schools remained 
open. 

Reforms were also made in higher education. In 
the Faculties of Arts students were given a greater 
choice of study, and Barcelona University was given 
an autonomy which gave promise of considerable 
development. The salaries of professors and teachers 
were also much improved. But perhaps the most 
interesting feature of the educational policy of the 
first Republican Government was the despatch of 
travelling schools to country districts to bring to 
villagers new contacts with music, literature, history, 
painting and current affairs. A new life began to 
dawn in the countryside and a new leisure in which 
to enjoy it. Nearly 1,500 village libraries were set 
up in the first year alone. They were enthusiastically 
welcomed by those who could read. 1 

A start, moreover, was made in University exten- 
tion. In the first year of the Republic a Federal 
Union of Spanish Students instituted classes for 
-working men in the Faculty of Pharmacy at Madrid, 
and in the following year “People’s Universities” 
came into being at Madrid, Seville, Segovia and 
Valencia. In these Universities evening classes were 
taken by young graduates and by undergraduates 
in their last year. As in the case of the travelling 
schools, they gradually extended their activities to 
the villages. 2 

1 A moving account of how eagerly the books were devoured is 
given by a former inspector of libraries* M. Juan Vicens, in 
VEspagne Vivante (Editions Sociales Internationales, 24 Rue 
Racine, Paris.) 

8 Vicens, p, 48. 
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No less important was the inauguration of a 
system of public assistance and the provision of 
doctors and hospitals to the many villages that 
lacked them. A system of old-age pensions was also 
established, to be contributed to equally by land- 
owners and Government. 1 * 

The year 1932, however, brought risings other 
than that of General Sanjurjo. Catholics had begun 
an active campaign for the revision of the Constitu- 
tion and in Bilbao there was fighting in January 
between Traditionalists, representing the extreme 
Right Wing of the Catholic Royalists, and Socialists, 
Communists and Republicans. Shots fired from a 
convent led to an unsuccessful attempt to bum it 
down. The convent was subsequently closed by 
Senor Casares Quiroga, the Minister of the Interior, 
and another convent at Bilbao was fined because 
young men who could not explain their presence 
or their possession of bandoliers of cartridges were 
found within its precincts. 2 

In Catalonia Anarchist extremists, assisted by -> 
small body of Communists and with a goodly 
sprinkling among them of agents provocateurs of 
the extreme Right 3 and former instruments of Primo 
de Rivera, called a revolutionary strike, tore up a 
railway and attempted in several areas to realise 
the “free” or local communism, which was their 

1 Yet Mr. Arnold Limn tells us that the Left-Wing Government 
which controlled Spain after the King left did nothing to reduce 
the social evils, which he admits existed ! Spanish Rehearsal, p. 31. 
Mr. Douglas Jerrold echoed this in a speech at a meeting of the 
Friends of Nationalist Spain, March 23rd, 1938. (Reprint of the 
speeches p. 8.) 

2 The Times , January 19th and 21st, 1932. 

•Senor Azana described the movement as “a revolutionary 
movement supported by extremists from Left and Righ t” 
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ideal form of government . 1 It is said that the 
movement was intended to spread all over Spain. 
They succeeded in establishing control of Salient, 
in the north of the province, but the prompt despatch 
of troops quelled the rising within three days. 
Among the agents provocateurs in this rising was 
Ramon Franco, brother of a General of that name. 
He was arrested a few months later for similar 
activities in Andalusia. 

The Prime Minister followed up his victory by 
deporting no less than a hundred of the Anarchists 
without trial . 2 This severity, however necessary, 
and a law for the Defence of the Republic, passed 
under the article of the Constitution which em- 
powered suspension of civil liberties in a grave 
emergency, brought the Government much un- 
popularity on the Left until the Act was replaced 
by a more moderate measure. Before it had been 
amended a rising of Anarchists at the village of 
Casas Viejas, near Cadiz, had been suppressed with 
great • cruelty by the Civil Guard. This further 
weakened the Government’s position. 

1 Professor Peers calls this “the first determined and organised 
attempt to establish a Communist State in Spain”, but Communists 
were few in Catalonia and Anarchists many, and an Anarchist 
leader has admitted to the writer that extremists in his movement 
were responsible. He tried to prevent the rising. The Times 
(January 27th, 1932) speaks of the Anarchists as being aided 
“by a relatively small but incessantly active body of Communists, 
led by experienced agitators inspired from Moscow”, and Sehor 
Azaha stated to the Cortes that on the day the rising broke out 
the Soviet wireless at Moscow had announced that “their Spanish 
brethren were in revolt for the Communist cause”. But the 

i ,-creeds of Anarchists and Communists were so diametrically 
opposed (see later, p. 179) that they could not have gone far 
together, and Soviet journalists are sometimes conspicuous for the 
magnitude of their claims. 

2 The Times , January 23rd, 1932. 
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SETTING BACK THE CLOCK 

Meanwhile the Right and the forces behind it 
were gathering for battle. The Church, as already 
indicated, had been antagonised by its disestablish- 
ment and disendowment. The Carlists a hundred 
years before had unhappily brought it into the 
political arena, and a “New Catechism” denounced 
it as “usually a mortal sin” to vote Liberal. 
Amongst Liberal principles declared to be “disas- 
trous and anti-Christian” in this Catechism were 
religious freedom, freedom of the press, of education 
and of meetings. 1 

The Constitution, therefore, was no sooner in 
force than a young Catholic deputy, Gil Robles 
by name, who had hotly opposed it, assisted by 
Don Angel Herrera Orio, the Jesuit editor of the 
chief Catholic newspaper, El Debate, formed an 
organisation, “Catholic Action”, to unite Catholics 
of all parties against the Republican-Socialist 
Government. At the same time he became leader 
of a political party known as the “C.E.D.A.”,* 
formed to work for the general overthrow of the 
measures of the previous Government. 

Powerful influences were in touch with Robles 
and his organisations. In 1932 a branch of the' 

1 Professor Freud, The Origins of Modern Spain , pp. 61-3. 

*ie. Confederation Espanola de Dereches Auionomas= Spanish 
Confederation of Autonomous Rights. 
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Foreign Department of the German National? 
Socialist Party had been established in Spain. 
Documents captured in its headquarters at Barcelona 
in July, 1936, show that it had been actively engaged 
in smuggling in propaganda through the Embassy 
and Consulates, in Influencing politicians, army 
officers and members of chambers of commerce, 
and in buying the press of the Right. In a card 
index, one of the Robles newspapers, Informaciones , 
is actually described as “Germany’s mouthpiece 55 . 1 

Propaganda of this kind was only a revival In 
a different form of the activities of German agents 
in Spain during the Great War. In the hope of 
gaining the support of the working classes, generally 
favourable to the Allies, they had during this period 
liberally subsidised the formation of trade unions 
and had fomented strikes and unrest. 8 ^^6 

In view of his association with the Nazi Organisa- 
tion it is not surprising to find Robles in October, 
1933, declaring to a large meeting at Madrid his 
belief that “we must move towards a new state. 
What matter if it means shedding blood ? We need 
an integral power, that is what we are seeking, 
[n order to realise that ideal we will not detain 
ourselves in archaic forms. Democracy is for us not 
an end, but a means to go on to the conquest of a 
new state. When the moment comes either Parliament 
will submit or we shall make it disappear. 552 ~ ’ 


This statement obviously aimed at a dictatorship, 


and caused its an 

CCL mm. 


lowers to be 


• 1 Translations in full, and in several cases photos, of the principal 
documents, are given in The Nazi Conspiracy in Spain , published 
in January, 1937. Summaries of the documents appeared in a 
series of articles in the Manchester Guardian in August, 1936. 

“Translated from Robles’ newspaper El Debate , October, 1933. 
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generally regarded as Fascists. Suspicions were not 
allayed by the recollection that, though Robles had 
publicly professed his allegiance to the Republic 
he had never declared his acceptance of the Consti- 
tution as other deputies had done. 

By this time, as Mr. Douglas Jerrold has told ms 
a small Committee, of which he himself was a 
member, had been set up in London. The Com- 
mittee included Senor Luis Bolin, then London 
correspondent of A.B.C., now an officer of General 
Franco’s Press Department, and the Marques del 
Moral, to-day one of General Franco’s chief repre- 
sentatives in England. The Marques, he tells us 
was “the energising factor” in the Committee’ 
Advised, as Mr. Jerrold states this Committee was' 
by the ex-King and the Duke of Alba, 2 it no doubt 
did much to encourage the formation of a 
Monarchist party known as Renovation Espanola 
under the leadership of Don Antonio Giocoechea’ 
Another party, known as the Traditionalists or 
Requetes, with a strongly clerical outlook and 
favouring absolute monarchy under another dynasty 
also came into existence. Robles before long had 
succeeded in bringing these parties, and an agrarian 
one, into a united front under the name of “Action 
Popular”. The front was further strengthened in' 
due course by the formation of a Falangist or 
Fascist party, under Don Jose Antonio Primo de 
Rivera, son of the Dictator. Of these various 
parties the £.E,D.A. ,was the most definitely 
reactionary in. policy. * " " ■*' ' 

By the autumn of 1933, therefore, the Republican 
Government was meeting with strong opposition, 

1 Douglas Jerrold, Georgian Adventure , p. 361, 
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and in September Don Manuel Azafia resigned. His 
successor, Senor Lerroux, failed to obtain a vote 
of confidence, and the Cortes was dissolved. 

In the election which followed, the Republican 
forces were weakened by the abstention of Anarchists 
who disliked any form of government, and Monarch- 
ists and Fascists were full of zeal. The result was 
the return of 207 members of the Right parties, of 
whom 43 belonged to one or another of the 
Monarchist parties; 167 of the Centre parties, of 
whom 100 were so-called “Radicals”, and 99 of 
the parties of the Left. 1 

Among the deputies re-elected on the Right was 
Don Calvo Sotelo, who had been Finance Minister 
under Primo de Rivera but whom charges relating 
to alleged malfaisance of the public funds, more 
especially in relation to Juan March, the Majorcan 
banker and millionaire, had kept out of Spain since 
before the Dictator’s fall. An Amnesty Act quickly 
passed by the new Government enabled him to take 
his seat. 2 His ability and force of personality 
brought great strength to tire Right, but unhappily 
^-encouraged uncompromising and violent tendencies. 
“What I like about Sotelo,” said an admirer to 
an English friend, “is that in the Cortes he speaks 
of his opponents as if they were dirt.” 3 

Though the Right as a whole was strongest, none 
of the parties included in it, except the small 
agrarian group, had taken the oath of allegiance 
to the Constitution 4 — an ominous sign. The 

_ - Peers, p. 142. Mr. Jerrold in the speech already referred to 
gives the deputies of the Left, as only 9 or 10! 

2 Sir Peter Chalmers Mitchell, My House in Malaga , p. 62. 

3 Statement made to Captain Brenan. 

4 Statement by Senor Domingo. 
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President, therefore, turned to the Radicals, who 
constituted the largest single party, and called 
on Senor Lerroux, their leader, to form a Govern- 
ment of the Centre. Lerroux necessarily depended 
on the Right for support, and he lost no time in 
amending or setting aside the Act dealing with the 
religious Orders. 

The closing of convent schools was indefinitely 
postponed. Jesuits came back and taught openly 
in Madrid, and the subsidy to the Church was 
continued, though at lower figures. These proposals, 
particularly the last, may have had something to 
commend them, but in bringing them forward 
Senor Lerroux was flouting the Constitution which 
was the work of a Government in which he had 
held important office. 

Expenditure on education, which had been 
greatly increased after the fall of the Monarchy, 
was drastically and progressively cut down. Few 
new primary schools were opened, some secondary 
schools were actually closed, and the grant to 
travelling schools to villages was halved. Town 
Councils with a Left majority were dismissed 
and replaced by councils which too often closed 
the precious new libraries or starved them of 
grants . 1 

Other reversals of policy were bound to cause 
much suffering, and bitter feeling, in view of the 
lavish promises made to the peasantry at the election 
by parties of the Right. Legislation improving wages 
and conditions of employment was at an early date 
repealed, and the power of appeal for rent revision 
was amended in favour of the landlord. Sanjurjo, 
1 Vicens, p. 36. 
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reprieved from death by Azana, 1 was allowed to 
exchange imprisonment for exile, and an amnesty 
was granted to his supporters. Properties confis- 
cated for complicity in his rebellion were, therefore, 
returned, and though the Act providing for land 
settlement was left on the statute book, the decree 
of 1932 was repealed under which 28,000 labourers 
had been settled temporarily on the land. This meant 
the eviction within six months of nearly 19,000 men 
who had hoped ultimately to have found permanent 
settlement in Estremadura. ' The law, moreover, for- 
bidding reduction of employment became a dead 
letter and many men were turned off work. Thousands, 
therefore, were thrown back into the bitter poverty 
from which they had just begun to emerge. 

Is it surprising that this policy caused a peasants’ 
strike in no less than fifteen provinces in the summer 
of 1934 ? Strikes and revolts indeed had been even 
more frequent than before from the change of 
government onwards. They apparently came from 
the extreme Left, but were said to be fomented 
by the extreme Right. 2 There was much chafing on 
the Left, moreover, against restrictions of speech, 
and grave tension had arisen between the Spanish 
and Catalan Governments over a question of land 
tenure. There was friction also with the Basques 
in regard to autonomy, and in August the many 
libraries founded by workers’ organisations in Madrid 
were closed by the police or their contents seized on 
some pretext. 3 

m 1 Sanjurjo had been treated with great clemency by Azana’s 
Government. He had been condemned to death by a military 
tribunal, and the sentence had been confirmed by the Supreme 
Court. 

2 Chalmers Mitchell, p. 61. * Vicens, p. 45. 
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Meanwhile, the newly formed Monarchist parties, 
in conjunction with army officers, were secretly 
taking steps of a far-reaching nature. As early as 
March, 1934, as Senor Goicoechea has recently 
stated, they had actually planned “a coup d’etat, 
backed by an insurrection of the Army, or, -if 
necessary for the safety of Spain, even a civil war” 
He has further told us that he and other Spanish 
Monarchists lost no time in paying a visit to Italy 
in order “to secure not only the support of the 
Italian Government but also of the Fascist Party 
in the event of the outbreak of a civil war in 
Spain”. 1 

A proces-verbal of the interview Senor Goicoechea 
and his friends obtained with Signor Mussolini has 
lately been published by a well-known writer. 2 It 
shows that the Spanish deputation included Don 
Emilio Barrera, a Lieutenant-General who had- 
risen with Sanjurjo two years before, and two 
representatives of the “Traditionalist Community” 
— obviously the Requetes. The document records 
that the Dictator, after questioning his visitors as 
to the political situation in Spain and the spirit 
prevailing in the Army, Navy and the two Monarch- 
ist parties, declared his readiness to help “by direct 
assistance and by all necessary means the two parties 
opposed to the Republic in their efforts to replace 

1 Manchester Guardian, December 4th, 1937, reporting a speech 
made by Senor Goicoechea at San Sebastian, November 22nd. 
1937. 

*Dr. Helmut Klotz, Les Legons Militaires de la Guerre Civile 
en Espagne (1937), pp, 1 18-20. Dr. Klotz has informed the author 
that the document was found in the offices of the Accion Popular 
m Madrid, in a file relating to Sefior Goicoechea. An expert 
had vouched for its being in Goicoechea’s handwriting. A 
translation in full of this document appears in the Appendix. A 
photostat of it is in the author’s possession. 
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it by a Regency destined to prepare the complete 
restoration of the Monarchy’ 3 . This declaration, 
it is recorded, was repeated three times. 

Further, as a practical demonstration of his good- 
will, Signor Mussolini announced his readiness 
immediately to provide 20,000 rifles, 20,000 hand- 
grenades, 200 machine-guns and one and a half 
million pesetas. 

The proces-verbal concluded with an assurance 
that this was 46 only preliminary help, which would 
be followed in good time by even more important 
assistance in the measure in which results obtained 
would justify it and as circumstance rendered 
necessary”. 

It is important to realise that this promise of 
assistance was given at a time when the Communist 
Party was in its infancy. Only one Communist 
deputy had been elected to the Cortes either in 1931 
or 1933, and in both cases on individual grounds, 
not by their party’s vote. 1 The forces of the Right 
and Centre had just won a notable electoral victory, 
and there was, therefore, no danger whatever of 
Spain being 44 bolshevised”. 

Aid promptly granted from so powerful a quarter 
practically made a Monarchist rising sooner or 
later inevitable. Its immediate effect was to give a 
great impetus to recruitment for the Requetes. 

German influence, on the other hand, was behind 
the Falangists and laid its mark on their policy, as 
will be shown later. How far afield this organisation 
fould reach is revealed by the fact that even in the 
little island of Ibiza in the Balearic group, a Fascist 
force was soon in clandestine existence, and armed 
1 Statement by Senor Domingo. 
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with rifles. 1 And evidence of the close connection 
not only of Fascists but of “Cedists” 2 with Nazis in 
Germany was given when Robles officially represented 
his party at the Nuremberg rally in September. 

The arms supplied to the Monarchist parties and 
the growth of Monarchism and Fascism cannot but 
have encouraged causes of friction between Govern- 
ment and people. A climax came in October, 1934, 
when three members of Robles’ party were admitted 
to the Government. Their party’s hostility to the 
Constitution and their leader’s declaration in favour 
of a “new state” were well known. Threats of a 
rising if they took office had come both from 
Catalans and Asturians, and Robles himself is said 
to have known that the danger was real. President 
Zamora obviously had his doubts on the matter, 
as he consulted an eminent lawyer as to whether 
the proposed admissions to office would be consti- 
tutional. Strong advice is said to have been given 
in the negative, but the President yielded to Lerroux,® 
as he had previously swallowed the expulsion of the 
Jesuits. 

Don Alvaro de Albomoz, however, President of 
the Court of Constitutional Guarantees, an office 
second only in status to that of President of 
the Republic, resigned forthwith. There could have 
been no more striking proof of the enormity of 
admitting to the Government members of Parlia- 


] ? ,!iot Pa , u] - Th i We and Death of a Spanish Town, p 180 
M.e. members of the C.E.DA. 

m Vm * % m ^° bl f, Ug !l’ a P ro 1 nsur gent writer, in Correspondent 
h P i 9 \- k al * other pro-insurgent writers, ignores Robles* 
Fascist declaration and the fact that he and his party had refused 

th if -° ath of fidelity t0 the Constitution. Heaiso is silent 
as to the bringing over of the Moors, and the cruelty with which 
the Asturian nsmg was suppressed (see text later). 
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ment who had refused to take the oath of allegiance 
required of all on their election. 

The result was an immediate general strike almost 
ah over Spain as a protest against what were felt, 
and in the event proved to be, “monarchising and 
Fascist forces ”. 1 President Companys proclaimed 
the severance of Catalonia from the “adulterated 
institutions” of Spain, and in the Asturias, a 
Workers’ Government was set up . 2 

The rising in Barcelona was quickly suppressed. 
So was one in Madrid. The movement in the 
Asturias, however, was much more formidable. 
The Asturians were miners of great courage and 
their hatred of Fascism was fully as great. They 
organised a Workers’ Militia , 3 seized a weakly 

1 Professor Peers (p. 165) objects to the use of these terms by 
the Catalan President, Sehor Companys. But he has overlooked 
the declaration of Robles, cited in the text, which is clearly in 
favour of a dictatorship. Nor when he wrote his book could 
he have known of Robles’ association with the Nazi organisation 
mentioned here, nor of Senor Goicoechea’s promise of help from 
Mussolini. Surely these facts fully justify Senor Companys’ 
language. 

2 Dr. Gregorio Maranon, in a pamphlet Liberalism and Com- 
munism , , p. 10, states that the fact that the Right had won the 
elections (of 1933) was made the pretext for this rising. If this was 
the reason given, why did the rising not take place a year earlier ? 
He ignores all the causes detailed here. 

* It was announced in the press that seventy cases of arms had 
been landed just before this in the Asturias, and several writers, 
Mr. Arthur Bryant among them, have said that these came from 
Russia. But the Asturians were Socialists rather than Communists, 
and the account of the origin of the arms given at the time in the 
Spanish press was to the effect that they were a consignment 
which had been purchased in 1932 by Spanish Radicals for the 
use of Portuguese Liberals in a projected coup against their 
Dictator. They had been removed by Azana’s orders from the 
Portuguese frontier to Cadiz. Socialists, however, it was said, 
despatched them thence to the North. But as Sehor Lerroux 
informed the Cortes that large quantities of arms had been seized 
(Peers, p. 159) it seems doubtful if any reached the Asturians. 
Mr. Koestler ( Spanish Testament , p. 55) says that they captured 
Oviedo with picks and axes. 
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guarded munition factory and with great industry 
their people toiled to manufacture the necessary 
arms, ammunition and equipment. Three companies 
of soldiers and police were defeated, further arms 
were seized and Oviedo itself was captured after 
five days of street fighting in which the attacking 
force was armed chiefly with picks and axes. Some 
of the troops despatched against the insurgents 
mutinied and went over to the miners, and, to 
general consternation, the Government took the 
drastic and unprecedented 1 step of bringing over 
Moors, as well as Foreign Legionaries, to quell the 
rising. For Spain had not forgotten the centuries 
of bitter struggle to shake off the Moorish yoke, 
and naughty children were still threatened with 
them as British children were a hundred years ago 
with “Boney” 

After ten days’ fighting, in the course of which 
considerable damage was done to the cathedral 
and other buildings in Oviedo by Government 
artillery and aeroplanes, the Asturians laid down 
their arms on condition that the Moors and Legion- 
aries did not enter their villages . 2 The promise was 
not kept, and punishments of terrible brutality were 
inflicted on the helpless people , 3 not only by Moors 

. ) Allegations that Moors were brought over for the Sanjurio 
nsing have been officially denied. The rising only lasted a day and 
was suppressed mainly by the Civil Guards. Moreover, Moors, 
if brought over, would have been likely to sympathise with the 
insurgents and therefore would hardly have been regarded as 
reliable by the Republican Government. 

2 E. Conze, Spain To-day, p. 101. 

8 Professor Peers (p. 169) quotes two documents to this effect 
presented to the Prime Minister by prominent Left-Wing politicians 
(Senor Gordonordas and Senor Alvarez del Vayo), each “with 
names, dates and signatures of attesting witnesses”. ‘ Senorita 
Clara Campoamor, a woman deputy, and authoress of La Revolu- 
tion Espagnole vue par une Repuhlicaine , on the whole an anti- 
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and Legionaries but even more, it is said, by Civil 
Guards in the prisons. The General in command, 
Lopez Ochoa, on the other hand, emphatically 
exonerated the insurgents from anything of the 
kind, 1 and there is evidence that they took resolute 
steps to prevent looting and treated their prisoners 
well. 

Official figures show that 1,051 civilians and 284 
Civil Guards, soldiers and police were killed and 
2,951 wounded, of whom two-thirds were civilians. 
Many death sentences were pronounced and the 
prisons throughout Spain were filled to overflowing 
with some 35,000 political prisoners — five times the 
maximum number known under the Monarchy. 
Catalonian autonomy was suspended and Spain was 
for some months under a martial law which forbade 
meetings not only to Socialists and Communists 
but to Republicans. Azana and Senor Largo 
Caballero, the Socialist leader, were arrested and 
not brought to trial until after months of imprison- 
ment. They were both finally acquitted. 2 

To complete the tragedy, working-men’s libraries 


Loyalist book, resigned from the Radical Party as a protest against 
the cruelty of the suppression. The statements in Del Vayo’s 
document were investigated by a Commission acting under the 
Supreme Court, but under political influence the examination 
was dropped. No one, therefore, was brought to account for 
the cruelties, nor were steps taken to end them. Senorita Campo- 
amor states that torture and shooting without trial actually went 
on until February, 1936 (p. 71). Lord Listowel recently met in 
Spain a doctor from Oviedo who had been called in to attend 
the prisoners and who confirmed the allegations of their barbarous 
treatment. 

1 Arthur Koestler, Spanish Testament , p. 56, quotes his exonera- 
tion. Prbfessor Peers, however, does not mention it, and speaks 
of “brutalities on both sides”, but without giving his authority, 
Ochoa’s vindication seems conclusive. 

* Peers, p. 188. 
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which had been established in almost all the Asturian 
villages were burned by official order. 1 

The suffering endured as a result of the Asturian 
rising enabled Azana to achieve the formation of 
a “Popular Front”. This included his Republican 
Left, the Right-Wing Republicans of the “Republi- 
can Union”, 2 the Socialist Party and its powerful 
trade union, the U.G.T., 3 the Spanish Communist 
Party, the People’s Party of Marxist Unification 
(the Trotskyite Communist Party, known as the 
“P.O.U.M.”), 4 and President Companys’ Catalan 
“Esquerra” or Left Nationalists. The two Anarchist 
organisations, the more moderate C.N.T., 5 and the 
more extreme F.A.I., 6 disliking all forms of govern- 
ment, still held aloof, and in January, 1936, the 
P.O.U.M. withdrew from the Front. 

The interval before the election of February, 
1936, was marked by legislation which deprived 
the tenant of the security against capricious eviction 
given him in 1931 and which cancelled the expropri- 
ations of land made without compensation. Rent, 
moreover, was to be paid for the period during 
which any such lands had been in the hands of the 
State, and the owners were not to be required to 
give compensation for improvements made by the 

1 Vicens, p. 44. 

* Mr. Arnold Lunn in his Spanish Rehearsal , p. 37, purports 
to give a list of the parties comprising the Front, but omits the 
Republicans or Liberals l 

8 i.e. Union General de Trabajadores = the General Union of 
Workers. 

He. Partido Obrero de Unification Marxista = The United 
Marxist Workers’ Party. 

5 i.e. Confederation National de Trabajo = National Con- 
federation of Labour. 

8 i.e. Federation Anarquista Iberica = Iberian Anarchist 
Federation. 
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State until a lapse of nine years. Thus, one after 
another, the enactments of the Left in Spain were 
“reversed or set aside”. 1 

And no action was taken on a plebiscite of 
November, 1933, in which three 2 out of the four 
Basque provinces had declared for autonomy. 

As a result of the Government policy the daily 
wages of both urban and rural workers fell 50 per 
cent, or more below the level to which they had 
risen in 193 1-33. In some rural areas they had fallen 
as low as 2 pesetas, or Is. a day 3 — even lower than the 
average when the Monarchy fell. A woman’s wage 
for field work was 1 peseta, or 6d. Unemployment 
was increasing and public works expenditure had 
been cut. The overseer of important orange groves 
in the South might be earning only 4 pesetas daily. 

A landowner with large estates in Andalusia and 
Castile, who had held office in various Conservative 
Governments and had worked for land settlement 
for many years in vain, estimated in 1934 that 
there were no less than 150,000 families in rural 
areas who lacked the bare necessities of life. He 
urged that they be given holdings without delay. 
A year later he stated that unemployment had 
doubled his previous figure. Some Andalusian 
villages, he said, had more than 1,000 unemployed 
through almost the whole year. 1 

But in spite of these terrible conditions, land- 
owners refused an increase of the inheritance tax 

1 Peers, p. 150. 

e fi i.e. Biscaya, Guipuzcoa, Alava. Navarre, a stronghold of the 
Cariist Traditionalists voted against autonomy. 

8 Enrique Moreno, Catholics and the Spanish State , p. 27, and 
Campoamor, p. 68. The latter says that wages for a man had fallen 
to li to 2 pesetas, i.e. to 9 d. or Is. 

4 Yizconde de Eza, Agrarismo (1936), pp. 155, 259, 
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from 1J to 3J per cent, as part of an economy 
measure under which civil service salaries were 
being reduced by from 5 to 15 per cent. This 
refusal, backed by a judgment of the courts, helped 
to bring about one of the many changes of adminis- 
tration which marked the years 1933-35. Another 
cause was the resignation of Senor Lerroux, now 
Foreign Minister, in consequence of alleged com- 
plicity in a gambling scandal, 

Don Manuel Portela Valladares, who had been 
appointed Governor-General of Catalonia when 
autonomy was suspended, was called upon to form 
another Centre-Right Government, but his parlia- 
mentary position was precarious and after he had 
held office for three weeks the President, not without 
hesitation, dissolved the Cortes and fixed a General 
Election for February 16th. 



CHAPTER IV 


THE GENERAL ELECTION OF 
FEBRUARY, 1936 

The Popular Front programme for the election, 
though extremely comprehensive, was fully entitled 
to be regarded as moderate. Its most important 
provisions were an amnesty for the tens of thousands 
of political prisoners and exiles, immediate reinstate- 
ment of officials or workers who had been dismissed 
from employment in Government departments or 
public corporations for political reasons; and re- 
instatement, after examination by joint juries, of men 
dismissed for political or social reasons from private 
businesses. The programme also asked for the re- 
establishment of the Constitution, and the reform 
of the Court of Constitutional Guarantees in order 
to prevent the defence of the Constitution being 
placed in the hands of men who were hostile to the 
Republic; the independence and reorganisation of 
justice ; investigation of cases of the use of violence 
by public officials; land settlement, but no land 
nationalisation; measures for the protection of 
the farmer, such as reduction of taxes, repression 
of usury, the elimination of middlemen, develop- 
ment of pastures, afforestation and irrigation; 
compensation for useful and necessary improve- 
ments, and the option to the tenant of buying land 
cultivated for a certain period. The law under 
49 
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which the grandees’ estates had been returned and 
paid for was to be repealed. 

The protection of industry was also to be regu- 
lated. Institutions of economic and technical 
research were to be set up; and special protection 
was to be given to the small trader and merchant . 0 

A programme of public works, schemes for 
housing, ports, roads and irrigation, and an equitable 
distribution of taxes were asked for. National 
reconstruction financed by Treasury and banks was 
also desired, and in the political sphere a regime of 
democratic liberty, not directed on social or economic 
class grounds, “but impelled by reasons of public 
interest and social progress”. 

Indemnities were also promised for families of 
those victimised by the revolutionary forces or by 
illegal acts of the authorities and the forces of the 
law, and a minimum wage was to be re-established. 

Many developments were promised in education; 
employment bureaux were to be set up, giving special 
attention to juvenile employment, and full attention 
was to be given to public assistance, well-being and 
health. But unemployment benefit was specifically 
negatived, also the nationalisation of the banks. 

The above is the merest outline of a programme 
to which much time and thought had obviously 
been devoted, and which revealed on every page a 
seme of the need for improvements in the condition 
of small farmers and workers, but tempered in the 
case of the latter by a recognition of the necessity 
for not injuring production. And nothing could 
be more significant than the specific condemnation 
—not merely omission— of Socialist policies, such 
as nationalisation of the land and of the banks. 
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To the Popular Front was opposed a coalition 
of Right-Wing parties who, ignoring the moderate 
character of the Popular Front programme, went 
into action on the cry of opposition to “the 
Revolution and its accomplices” and stigmatising 
all-* opponents indiscriminately as “Marxists and 
Anarchists”. Robles openly demanded of the 
electors a majority large enough to enable him to 
tear up the Constitution. 

The election was fiercely contested, but Anarchists 
were at long last brought to recognise the need for 
an anti-Fascist front, and their votes were numerous. 
P.O.U.M. members were also urged to support 
Popular Front candidates, in spite of their recent 
defection. On the other side bishops addressed 
meetings, or issued pastorals, denouncing the 
Popular Front, and nuns on the election day were 
brought out from their age-long seclusion to vote 
against it. 

Accusations of improper procedure have come 
freely from both sides. 1 The Times of February 
17th, 1936, speaks of the seizure or breaking of 
voting urns, and charges of this kind have been 
freely made against the Left. On the other hand, 
a Protestant pastor has stated that in Malaga, where 
he lived, the parties of the Right did away with the 
ballot boxes in all the sixty-five stations in which 
the Popular Front was believed to have he majority 
of votes. 2 But whenever such incidents occurred, 

1 On the other hand. Professor Peers tells us that the country 
went to the polls in exemplary order. 

* 2 Senor Juan Orts Gonzales, in a pamphlet The Spanish Bishops 
Support the Rebellion issued by the Friends of Spain in New 
York. He has, moreover, pointed out that the legality of the new 
Parliament was recognised by the parties of the Right, which took 
part in its deliberations. 
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the law required the results to be annulled and the 
election to be repeated within the week. As the 
General Election was always held on a Sunday, 
a second election involved attendance on a week- 
day— not too easy for the workers. Breaking of 
voting urns therefore tended to favour the Right 
more than the Left. 

A system, moreover, under which the ballot was 
not effectively secret 1 obviously played into the 
hands of employers, and evidence is not lacking 
that there were landowners who let it be known that 
their employees must vote “Right” on pain of loss 
both of employment and of house. Large sums were 
spent on votes and in some places there was actually 
police control of voting . 2 

Again, many efforts have been made to show that 
the parties of the Right and Centre secured a 
majority of votes , 3 but as some candidates of the 
Centre parties were allied with the Left it is im- 
possible to give exact figures for either of the main 
groups. An expert examiner estimates the two 
main coalitions as “very equally supported among 
tfee electorate, but that the balance was in favour of - 
the Left ”. 4 

As in the United Kingdom, however, the seats 
won did not necessarily correspond strictly to the 
total votes, though for different reasons. Each 


h-e. a voter could be watched from the door as he dropped 
his paper into the box. FF 

* A Speck! Correspondent writing from Malaga, Manchester 
Guardian . August 13th, 1936. 

“Figures to this effect early appeared in an article in the Bulletin 
of the Royal Institute of Internationa] Affairs, but the Institute 
takes no responsibility for them. Mr. Conze gave these figures in 

Art> e | d ^ h°u° f f P h m iT°r^ a ' V ’ but correc1ed them in the second. 
December 28thf r 'l936 n H ' Humphreys in tfae Manchester Guardian, 
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constituency returned several members, but the 
electors were only entitled to vote for a number of 
candidates less than the total to be elected in the 
constituency. In Madrid, for instance, there were 
seventeen seats, but the electors might only fill 
thirteen. The thirteen seats went to the party or 
combination of parties which obtained the majority 
there. The largest minority, even if nearly equal 
to the majority, could only win four. 

To many this must appear a faulty system, 
necessarily making for sweeping majorities, and 
liable therefore to conduce to sudden changes in 
policy. But it was the electoral law of Spain, under 
which at former elections the Right had benefited, 
and it was carried through under a Centre-Right 
Government. It resulted on this occasion in giving 
the parties of the Left (without the support of the 
Basque Nationalists which came to them later), 
some 267 seats out of a Cortes of 473 members. 

In any case, the Government in office at the time 
had no doubt as to the result. Senor Portela Valla- 
dares, who was out of Spain for the first year of 
the war, returned in September, 1937, to take his 
seat in the Cortes, and there, in declaring his support 
of the present Government, he announced that he 
and his ministers had recognised that the result of 
the election had left them no choice but to resign. 

He has recently, however, revealed that great 
pressure was put on him to defy the electoral verdict. 
At 4 a.m. on February 17th, when the election 
returns which had come in had shown a Popular 
Front victory, he was visited by Robles, who came 
to declare that nothing would induce him to submit 
to a Government of the Left. He therefore urged 
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Valladares to remain in office, to suspend the Cortes, 
and to rule as a dictator with his (Robles’) support. 

Later in the day General Francisco Franco, whom 
Robles when War Minister had made Chief of the 
Staff, pressed him to the same end. 1 The President 
is said to have gone so far as to sign a decree pTo- 
claiming a “State of siege” or martial law, which 
would have greatly facilitated a dictatorship. The 
pressure continued for two days. But Valladares, to 
his great credit, stuck by the Constitution, refused to 
sign the decree and insisted tha t Azana must be sent for. 

He and his ministers demitted office, in fact, 
before the publication of the full results. Once it 
had become clear that the Popular Front had won 
the day, pent-up feelings had shown themselves on 
the Left. Immediate action had been demanded on 
behalf of political prisoners and of dispossessed 
officials and workers, and though few disturbances 
occurred, demonstrations in Madrid showed that no 
time must be lost in installing a government pledged 
to amnesty and reinstatement. 

The new Prime Minister endeavoured to form a 
coalition of Republicans and of Right-Wing Socialists' 
led by Don Indalecio Prieto, for the 89 Socialists 
were the largest body in the Chamber. Caballero, 
however, and the Left-Wing Socialists, forbade it. 
The Government therefore consisted exclusively of 
members of Azana’s own Republican Left and of the 
Republican Union. 2 They numbered 84 and 37 
respectively. 

1 Statement made by Sefior Valladares to press representatives 
at Paris, February 17th, 1938. 

* Yet Mr. Harold Cardozo, Special Correspondent of the Daily 
Mail with the insurgents, calls it an 46 extreme Left Government ” (The 
March of a Nation , p. 4). Many others have fallen into this error. 
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Other parties supporting the Government were the 
Catalan Esquerra, or Left, with 36 deputies, 16 Com- 
munists and 10 Basque Nationalists. Syndicalists 
(i.e. Anarchists), Federalists, and the P.O.U.M. had 
one deputy each, and there were two Left Indepen- 
dents. Of the parties of the Right the C.E.D.A. 
was much the strongest, with 87 seats. 

The composition of the new Cortes was over- 
whelmingly representative of the professions. It 
included no less than 130 lawyers, 34 professors, 
31 doctors, 23 writers, 20 engineers and not more 
than 36 representatives of peasants and working 
men. 

An attempt has been made from a source once 
authoritative to have it believed that the credentials 
or “acts” of the members of the new Cortes were 
examined in an arbitrary manner, and it has been 
stated that “in certain provinces where the Opposi- 
tion had been victorious ail the mandates were 
annulled and candidates who were friendly to the 
Popular Front, although they had been beaten, 
were proclaimed deputies”. It is added that “several 
members of minority groups were expelled from the 
Cortes” and that this was in “execution of a deliber- 
ate plan conceived on a large scale”. 1 

The normal procedure, however, was followed, 
by which the Committee appointed to verify the 
“acts” consisted of representatives of all parties, 
with a right to each member of the committee to 
protest to the full Cortes against any finding of the 
Committee. The fact that no single member of the 

1 Letter from ex-President Alcald Zamora to the Journal de 
Geneve , January ! 7th, 1937. Allowance has to be made for the 
fact that Sehor Zamora before writing this had been deposed by 
the Cortes (see later). 
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Committee protested to the Cortes against any of 
the minority of election results found invalid , 1 seems 
completely to dispose of the allegation that any- 
thing unfair was done. 

1 Statement by Senor Domingo. He also informed the author 
that among the election returns found invalid was that of Senor 
Calvo Sotelo, but the Prime Minister, Senor Azaha, was persuaded 
to take no action for fear of exciting passion. Had this election 
been annulled, it would have resulted in the election of a member 
of Senor Azana’s party. 



CHAPTER V 


FROM FEBRUARY TO JULY, 1936 

Senor Valladares and his ministers had accepted 
their defeat in a constitutional spirit, but the 
proposals of Robles and General Franco proved all 
too indicative of the attitude of many on the Right. 
As before, only the small Agrarian Party of those 
included in the Accion Popular took the oath of 
allegiance, and Monarchists, as already mentioned, 
had long before received promises of help from Italy 
for a restoration by force of arms. For a year past 
large quantities of money and jewels had been 
collected for this purpose. 1 Within two days of the 
election, it is said, Count Romanones, friend of the 
ex-King, told a foreign ambassador that army 
chiefs and some of the aristocracy had begun to 
plan a rising. 2 Some officers in Barcelona were said 
to want a coup d'etat there and then, 3 but Carabineros 
and Civil Guards refused their support. As early as 
March, however, General Sanjurjo, who was regarded 
as the Army’s political leader, and who, reprieved 
from death in 1933, was now in exile in Portugal, 
visited Berlin in company with Senor Martinez, 
military attache there. It is said that the object of 
the visit was to buy aeroplanes. 

1 Interview given by Princess Eulalia, aunt of King Alfonso, 
<o the Daily Express Paris correspondent. Daily Express, April 
13th, 1937. 

2 Louis Fischer, The Nation (New York), October 30th, 1937. 

8 The Times , February 20th, 1936. The pressure put on Sefior 
Valladares certainly lends colour to this belief. 

57 
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The Fascists also, who had considerably increased 
in numbers since 1934 1 and no doubt were encour- 
aged by the success of the Italians in Abyssinia, and 
by the German military reoccupation of the Rhine- 
land, openly refused to recognise the election 
results, and set themselves to provoke violence 
from the Left. A Fascist organisation in Barcelona, 
the Bloody Cross, in April published a leaflet in 
which it definitely declared that there was no right 
but force; that opponents could only be vanquished 
by an army which would know how to die and 
kill; and that every attack on an 66 impure” Spaniard 
was legitimate. It ended by saluting as sacred, 
“dynamite, revolvers and rebellion”. 2 

The Nazi organisation to which reference has been 
made felt it advisable after the election to cloak its 
activities under the form of a trading organisation, 
but the documents published reveal how much 
encouragement and help Spanish Fascists must have 
received from this body, among the members of 
which were murder specialists who had won their 
spurs with Storm Troops in Germany. Their r61e 
was to give “technical aid” to Falangists and 
Requetes, presumably in the assassinations which 
from March onwards became all too frequent. In 
all, 2,500 disciplined Germans, many of them 
experienced pilots and other technicians, besides 
propagandists, were ready to take part in the 
approaching rising. 3 

* Peers, p. 146. In the succeeding pages the name “Fascist’*, 
as in other books cited, will be used as covering also Renovaqidn 1 " 
Espahola, the C.E.D.A. and the Requetes, unless otherwise stated. 

2 The leaflet is published in full in the newspaper La Voix des 
Basques , Paris, Ano III, No. 93. 

8 The Nazi Conspiracy in Spain , p. 83. 
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Meanwhile the Government had by decree 
restored Catalonia’s autonomy, and President Com- 
panys and the councillors imprisoned for their share 
in the rising of 1934 had made a triumphal entry 
into Barcelona, in perfect order. 1 Municipal coun- 
cillors dispossessed under Lerroux were also re- 
instated. But Senor Azana took an early opportunity 
of making clear that he stood for moderation. “We 
want no dangerous innovations,” he said in an 
interview to a representative of the Paris Soir. 
“We want peace and order. We are moderate.” 

Unfortunately, however, men who had seen their 
wages raised by Government action and drastically 
cut down again, were hardly to be blamed if they 
seized the opportunity of the Popular Front victory 
to press for a speedy return to better pay. On the 
other hand there were employers who found it 
difficult to grant much at a moment when workers 
who had been imprisoned for alleged support of 
the rising of 1934 had to be reinstated. 2 Strikes, 
therefore, became frequent, and there were some 
“unorganised acts of hooliganism”, 3 4 not unnatural 
after a period of repression. Unhappily these 
violent acts included some attacks on churches in 
Madrid and elsewhere and even on members of the 
clergy. But the Government openly disavowed these 
crimes and made clear their intention to end them.'* 

1 A photograph in the Vangmrdia newspaper, February, 1936, 
shows this. The streets were as well kept, though crowded, as 
in any great procession in London. 

a This caused difficulty to the Rio Tinto Mining Company, as 
'stated by Sir Auckland Geddes at the annual meeting. Financial 
Times , April 30th, 1937. 

3 Peers, p. 194. 

4 Don Jq$ 6 Maria de Semprun Gurrea, Conservative lecturer 
at Madrid University, A Catholic Looks at Spain , 1936, p. 13. 
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Documents taken later on arrested Fascists 
showed that the fomenting of strikes at least, more 
especially in the public services, and the provocation 
of disorder on the part of strikers, had been definitely 
enjoined on them, no doubt with the double aim of 
bringing discredit on the Left and of making govern- 
ment impossible. These reasons may have prompted 
some of those who now left the country, taking with 
them what money they could, or those who sent 
their capital abroad. Others who did this no doubt 
were genuinely alarmed. The effect on public opinion 
and on Government credit, of course, was bad. 

The agrarian question also inevitably gave trouble. 
Men’s wages, as we have seen, in many villages had 
fallen to 2 pesetas, and in Granada, one of the 
richest provinces, men were being excluded from 
the fields, and women were being employed instead 
at half their pay. 1 There were even some labourers 
in this province “who got no wages at all, and 
worked ten and twelve hours a day in exchange 
for their food”. 2 Some employers were also said 
to be obstructing the administration of old-age 
pensions. 3 Small wonder that Senor de los Rios, 
who had represented Granada in the Cortes since 
1919, had found himself, to his horror, at meetings 
there in February, confronted with audiences of 
men, women and children “desperately crying for 
bread”. 4 

No time, therefore, was lost in making a start 
with the promised land settlement, and in March 
about 4,500 peasants were given holdings, loans, 

1 What is Happening in Spain?, p. 21. 

* The Drama of Spain , p. 13, quoting Senor de los Rios. 

8 What is Happening in Spain?, p. 21. 

4 Ibid., p. 21. 
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being raised to provide for compensation. 1 A 
decree issued on the 20th of this month authorised 
snore rapid procedure, in that it made liable for 
temporary occupation, as prescribed by the Act of 
1932, pending expropriation, a wider category of 
estates than formerly, in particular, large estates 
within or adjacent to municipalities where there 
was a high proportion of peasants and much 
unemployment. Landlords were given a right of 
appeal and the conditions for occupation had to 
be verified by experts. 

In several cases peasants and landowners came to 
an agreement, 2 but where delay ensued there were 
many hungry men who were in no mood to see the 
precious sowing months slipping away. Thousands 
of yunteros (i.e. labourers owning their own yokes 
of mules or donkeys) therefore took the law into 
their own hands and, normally without “disorder 
or violence”, 3 marked out strips of land for cultiva- 
tion from large estates. The Government at first 
attempted to eject them with troops and police, 
but the movement was on too big a scale, and the 
seizures had to be legalised. 

Yet another difficulty was the position of the 
President. He had twice decreed a dissolution, and 
the Constitution required the Cortes to enquire 
into this action. If not satisfied as to his explanation 
his resignation would automatically follow. To the 
Popular Front Senor Zamora was the man who 
had violated the Constitution by allowing the 
admission of three semi-Fascists to office in 1934, 

3 Ramon Sender, The War in Spain , p. 7. 

a G. T. Garratt, Mussolini's Roman Empire , p. 141. 

3 Peers, p. 197. 
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who had permitted the terrible cruelties with which 
the Asturian rising had been suppressed, and who 
had given some appearance at least of readiness to 
override the result of the recent election. But it was 
chiefly the desire to have as President a man who 
had not exhausted his powers of dissolution that 
prompted a majority of the Cortes to ask for his 
resignation . 1 As he declined to give it he was 
deposed . 2 Azaha was elected in his place, receiving 
votes from some of the 44 anti-Marxist 55 block, as 
well as from his own supporters. Senor Casares 
Quiroga, a member of the Republican Left, 
succeeded him as Prime Minister. 

Meanwhile Fascists, whose numbers had been 
growing with alarming rapidity , 3 had embarked on 
a campaign of open assassination. While the 
number of persons killed in the street clashes which 
now became frequent is said to have been about 
equal from both sides , 4 Fascists seemed to have 
set themselves the deliberate aim of murdering as 
many as possible of leading men on the Left. As 


1 Statement made to the author by Seftor Domingo. He definitely 
denies the statement made by Senor Zamora in the Journal de 
Genbve that the Cortes declared itself indissoluble. Its action 
confirms his statement. 

a This fact should be borne in mind when reading Senor Zamora’s 
criticism of the Popular Front in his oft-quoted letter in the Journal 
de Geneve of January 17th, 1937. The interview he gave to Mr. 
Knoblaugh ( Correspondent in Spain , p. 230) shows him embittered, 
not unnaturally, by great personal losses, but also failing to realise 
the reasons for the action taken against him. 

3 Peers, p. 205. Senorita Campoamor says they increased to 
11,000 in Madrid alone after the February election. 

4 Peers, p. 195, and The Times (July 21st, 1936) say that both 
sides were equally to blame for the murders, but no hint of the 
Fascist provocation and violence mentioned by Professor Peers 
in The Spanish Tragedy is to be found in his description of these 
months in Catalonia Infelix, p. 239. Is he really the neutral he 
claims to be ? 
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early as March 12th shots were fired by five men 
from a passing car at Luis Jimenez de Asua, a 
Socialist deputy who was Vice-President of the 
Cortes and had been Chairman of the committee 
which drafted the Constitution. 1 Asua was unhurt, 
but a policeman accompanying him was killed. 
A month later a well-known judge, Senor Pedregal, 
who had presided at the trial of six Fascists con- 
victed for this crime, became in his turn a victim 
of Fascist vengeance. The sentence he had given — 
twenty-five years’ imprisonment — had been more 
severe than those imposed for similar outrages by 
other judges, more Fascist in outlook. 

On the day after Senor Pedregal’s murder a bomb 
exploded at the feet of the Provisional President 
and members of the Government at a review' in 
Madrid to celebrate the anniversary of the Republic. 
No one was injured by the explosion, but a panic 
and street fighting ensued in which a Civil Guard 
was killed. At the Guardsman’s funeral Fascists 
made a demonstration which again provoked a riot. 
Three of their number were killed and Civil Guards 
fired on workers who were employed in building 
near the route of the funeral procession. 2 A bomb was 
next placed in the house of the Republican lawyer, 
Senor Ortega y Gasset, head of the Spanish Bar. The 
house was d estroyed, but f ortunately noli ves were lost. 8 

Other well-known men who did not escape 
assassination at the hands of Requetes, who, like 
the Fascists, were busily collecting arms, were the 
editors of two Socialist newspapers, one in San 
Sebastian, another in Santander; also Don Alfredo 

2 Drama of Spain, p. 18. 

3 Ibid, p. 19. 


1 Peers, p. 519. 
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Martinez, leader of the Liberal Democrat Party in 
Asturias, and an ex-minister . 1 And in May, in the 
open streets of Madrid, there was murdered Senor 
Faraudo, a captain of the Assault Guard . 2 

As Fascist newspapers did nothing to discourage 
these crimes, and Fascist provocation of the workers 
was incessant 3 and ever more menacing, was it 
surprising if newspaper offices on the Right were 
wrecked and their occupants killed or injured ? Was 
it even to be wondered at that, as it became sus- 
pected that some churches were being used as 
centres for Fascist meetings and as stores for the 
arms with which Fascists were liberally supplied,' 
there were more churches which were damaged or 
destroyed ? It is said that arms were found in an 
overwhelming majority of the churches attacked . 4 * 6 

It was even openly stated that incendiarism of 
churches was sometimes suggested by Fascist agents 
provocateurs* who knew well the discredit the Left 


1 Peers, p. 195. He also mentions En Miguel Badia whom he 
describes as an Asturian ringleader. A friend of his brother, who 
was murdered with him, describes them as Catalans, and states 
that Anarchists as well as Fascists were accused of the crime. 

2 The Drama of Spain , p. 19. 

3 An Englishman who was in Madrid in May has described to 
the author how he saw a peaceful demonstration of workers there 
suddenly disturbed by young Fascists who rushed into the crowd 
shouting and firing off pistols. A riot of course ensued. Similar 
hooliganism by the cadets of the Alcazar is mentioned in Mr. 
Koestler’s Spanish Testament , p. 66. Sir Peter Chalmers Mitchell, 
p. 90, quotes Ramon Sender as saying to him that there was 
much Fascist provocation at this time in Madrid. 

4 Mundo Obrero, June, 1936. An American writer, Mr. Elliot 

Paul, in his Life and Death of a Spanish Town , p. 75, describes 
how arms had been hidden in the church in Ibiza long before 
July, 1936, and since the outbreak of the rising there has been 
much evidence of the use of churches as arsenals. See the Reports 
of the Deans of Chichester and Rochester and other clergy on their 
visits to Spain, 

6 Mundo Obrero, June, 1936. 
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would bring on itself by such action. Spain, as 
already shown, had its Nazi agents who could tell 
how the odium of the Reichstag fire had been, 
anyhow for a time, successfully thrown on German 
Communists. Provocation of this kind became 
abundantly clear in later months. 

Fascists, it was also said, had for some time 
been trying to make a working agreement with the 
Syndicalists 1 of Anarchist tendencies, extremists 
among whom, more probably than the Communists, 
were those responsible for the incendiarism. And 
as we have seen, Fascists had definite orders to 
encourage strikes. 

It is therefore important to remember that the 
figures of 269 persons killed and 1,287 injured, 2 
produced in the Cortes on June 16th, 1936, by 
Robles, included many murders and outrages com- 
mitted from the Right besides many provoked 
from there ; and, in view of the close association of 
the Church with the C.E.D.A. and the liberal supply 
of arms possessed by the Fascists, the most reason- 
able explanation of the attacks on churches as a 
whole would appear to be that given here. 3 

But it should be clearly realised that Robles’ 
figures have been frequently denied by the Govern- 
ment and that he never gave the names of the 
churches on his list, though challenged to do so. 

1 Chalmers Mitchell, p. 67. 

* Mr, Jerrold, in his speech on March 23rd, twice gives the 
number of assassinations at this period as 1500, and denies that 
any at ail were committed by men on the Right. 

3 Was the burning of the Church of San Luis in Madrid, on 
March 13th, mentioned by Mr. Knoblaugh, a reprisal for the 
attempted murder of Sefior Jimenez de Asua, Vice-President of 
the Cortes, the day before? Mr. Knoblaugh omits to mention 
this outrage. 
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The fact that in Malaga alone upwards of forty 
churches were alleged to have been burned during 
this period , 1 when we have the specific denial of 
Sir Peter Chalmers Mitchell, then resident there, 
that any at all were touched , 2 suggests that his 
figures were greatly exaggerated. Nor, it is said, 
were any priests actually murdered before General 
Franco rose , 3 though, as we have seen, some had 
been attacked. 

The Government have, of course, been severely 
blamed for the extent of the disorder. By appeals 
to party and trade union leaders they were able to 
stop much of the church burning, and they preferred 
this method to the use of force. But their difficulties 
were obviously great. The refusal of Right-Wing 
Socialists to join the Government had weakened 
their influence with the extreme Left, and those 
who accused them of inertia did nothing to curb 
the main source of trouble. Nor, in meeting the 
growing menace of Fascism, could the Government, 
as we have seen, always rely on the full help of the 
courts of justice. 

Still less could they count on the Army. It had 
already staged one rebellion against the Republic, 
and its ranks contained an inordinately high pro- 
portion of officers, many of whom feared loss of 
political influence, and possibly of career, under 

1 Mr. Bryant, Humanity in Politics, p. 324, states this on the 
testimony of a “British resident”. Mr. Arnold Limn (p. 112) 
says much the same. 

\My House in Malaga , p. 99. Captain Brenan, also then 
resident near Malaga, confirms this. 

8 Christ or Franco (A reply by a group of Spanish priests to 
the recent letter of the Spanish bishops, p. 15). Yet Mr. Rogers 
(Spain : a Tragic Journey , p. 14) says that dozens of priests, their 
helpers and mins were killed. He does not give his authority. 
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the new Government, 1 though those not in sympathy 
with the Republic were allowed to retire on full 
pay, and many had already done so. The Govern- 
ment, however, utilised the machinery set up when 
the Defence of the Republic Act was amended, and 
a ’“State of Alarm”, which made possible the 
suspension of associations, the cancellation of meet- 
ings and impositions of fines within wide limits, was 
continued month after month. Fascists, moreover, 
were arrested in ever-increasing numbers. Among 
these was young Primo de Rivera, arrested for having 
arms in his possession without a licence. When visited 
in prison by an Englishman in May, he spoke openly 
of the insurrection which was being planned. 2 

And disturbances of the peace were by no means 
universal. Barcelona, for example, was quiet from 
February onwards and busily engaged on the task 
of improvising schools for 10,000 children for 
whom there were no school places. 8 Indeed, 
Catalonia as a whole was tranquil. 4 

1 A letter written by General Franco to Sefior Quiroga has 
been often referred to as evidence of the Army’s anxiety as to the 
state of the country. But the references to it in The Times, 
September 7th, 1936, and the extract given by Mr. Knoblaugh 
(p. 28) make it appear to be concerned with the officers’ own 
prospects. Pay was small and married men often laboured under 
a sense of grievance owing to financial difficulties. The Left had 
been attacking the Government for not purging the Army of 
officers believed to be disaffected. 

2 Mr. Knoblaugh ( Correspondent in Spain , p. 90) speaks of 

his trial as a farce, but this admission speaks for itself. Evidence 
led at the trial, moreover, to show that he had had relations with 
Nazi officials in Germany. 0 a 

3 Statement by an English visitor wtio was residing there during 
the whole of this period. Yet Mr. Knoblaugh (p. 32) says that 
in Barcelona a number of churches and convents were destroyed 
during a demonstration following the election. As a matter of 
fact not one was destroyed or burnt between 1931 and the uprising 
in July, 1936 ! 

4 Catalonia Infelix , p. 241. 
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President Azana, too, was making efforts to 
reach a compromise on the question of religious 
education. 1 The outcome of these efforts was a 
decree of May 6th which laid down that those 
pupils in State schools whose parents desired them 
to receive religious instruction should obtain it* in 
the same manner as at present. 2 * * * This was a very 
definite concession to the Church. 

In the neighbourhood of Malaga at Easter visitors 
made riding and walking tours into the heart of 
the country with perfect safety. In the Burgos area 
there was no sign of hostility to the Church or its 
members, and even at the beginning of July a 
plebiscite could be taken in Galicia in which 75 per 
cent, voted for autonomy. As late as July 16th the 
Madrid theatres and cafes were crowded and the 
country between it and the Basque coast was 
perfectly quiet. 8 The great majority of the Basque 
people were rejoicing in the report of a special 
commission set up by the Cortes which had reported 
in favour of the autonomy for which they had 
voted in 1933. 

But by May the Army had clearly been showing 
a dangerous temper. Following a scuffle at Alcala 
de Henares between cavalry officers and workers, 
the Government sent orders to transfer two of the 
regiments to Valencia and Salamanca. The officers 
of the regiments concerned refused to obey. The 
rioting was quelled by the arrest of sixty-two officers 

1 Statement made by the President to Don Jose Maria de Semprun 
Gurrea (A Catholic Looks at Spain , p. ]4). 

2 Education in Republican Spain Goes Forward , p. 3. 

9 Sepor Semprun motored that day from Madrid to the Basque 

coast “without the least alarm, the least discomfort, the slightest 

difficulty”. The churches in Madrid had also been crowded. 
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|?and non-commissioned officers, but such an incident 
'occurring within a few miles of the capital might 
have drawn to itself more attention than it appears 
to have done. The Government heard rumours of 
an intended army rising, but the Prime Minister 
publicly derided the suggestion that it could be 
serious. The Minister for War had taken the 
precaution of sending General Franco to the 
Canaries, but the charge that the Government 
should have purged the Army and the police forces 
of men of doubtful loyalty seems justified by events. 
The Army had a league of Fascist officers, and 
Socialists and Communists, wisely as it proved, 
criticised the Government for sending to Morocco 
officers known to be Fascists or members of the 
C.E.D.A. 

But at least the Government could not be accused 
of failing to uphold law and order when, on May 
28th, the Minister of the Interior telegraphed his 
congratulations to Civil Guards who, instigated by 
Fascists, had fired on peasants for fe lling trees on 
a high road. Twenty-three peasants were killed 
and a hundred wounded. This was a substantial 
contribution to the list which Robles presented to 
ithe Cortes on June 16th. The official telegram 

E trovoked much bitter feeling. 

By this time the Government had word of the 
muggling into Navarre of arms and Civil Guard 
^uniforms, believed to be destined for the Requetes. 
pThe uniforms seem another indication that agents 
provocateurs were likely to be active. General 
Mola, Commander-in-Chief in the North, was 
suspected of complicity in these activities, and the 
Director-General of Security went up to Pamplona 
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to make investigations. But Mola protested his 
innocence and no steps were taken. 1 

In June Sanjurjo paid another visit to Berlin 
accompanied by General Goded, the Commander 
in the Balearic Islands. Both officers are said to 
have been received by Herr Hitler. 

As the month wore on, Fascist activity and 
violence became ever more intense. Civil Guards 
and Assault Guards were powerless, the Army 
could not be relied on, and the only course open was 
to declare the organisation illegal and to arrest as 
many Fascists as possible. By the beginning of July, it 
is believed, some thousands of them were in prison. 2 

On the other side, some 250,000 workers were 
on strike. Socialists and Communists, alive to the 
danger, worked hard for a settlement, but the 
Anarchists, too often blind to realities, and recognis- 
ing no allegiance to the Government, resisted them. 

Towards the end of June, Mr. Jerrold in London 
was commissioned, through Senor Luis Bolin, to- 
buy fifty machine-guns and half a million rounds 
of ammunition. 3 In the early days of July, quantities 
of arms, smuggled in by the Nazi organisation, weiwi 
being sold under the guise of potatoes in Madrid 
and Barcelona. 4 

The crisis so long prepared soon came. On July 
4th from passing cars, gunmen fired at a crowd 
coming out from a Socialist meeting in Madrid. 
Seven Socialists were killed and eleven wounded. 
Eight days later, on the 12th, Senor Jose Castillo,' 
a popular lieutenant in the Assault Guards and 

1 Statement by Senor Domingo. 

2 The Spanish Tragedy , p. 209. 

® Georgian Adventure , pp. 367-8. 

1 Nazi Conspiracy in Spain, pp. 196-7. 
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Known Socialist and anti-Fascist, was assassinated 
four men of Renovation Espanola, again in an 
open street in the capital. 

KThe following night Calvo Sotelo, parliamentary 
fader of Renovacion Espanola, whose brilliance 
Mau violence in debate were making him the leading 
{Influence on the Right, and who had openly threat- 
||aed the Cortes with an army rising, was taken from 
pis house, it is said, by men of the Assault Guards, 
Sad was found dead a few hours later. His murder 
• ; vras believed to be the revenge taken by Castillo’s 
; troop. 

I The crime excited general horror. His death was 
deplored in the Cortes by Socialist and Republican 
leaders with genuine feeling, and the Government 
'lost no time in arresting an officer and men of the 
{Assault Guards believed to be implicated, and in 
{appointing a trustworthy judge to try them. 

| Those, however, who were plotting rebellion were 
|[uick to take advantage of the feeling aroused by 
the murder, and preparations for a rising planned 
|or the middle of August 1 were therefore hurried 
jjp. On the night of the 17th to 18th the Fascist 
officers in Melilla under Colonel Yague seized all 
public buildings with the aid of Moorish troops and 
Foreign Legionaries, and on the following day 
General Franco arrived in Spanish Morocco from 
the Canaries in a ’plane flown for him from London 
by a pilot found at twenty-four hours’ notice by 
Mr. Jerrold. 2 Tetuan, Larache and Ceuta fell that 
day into his hands. 


1 Mr. Knoblaugh (p. 22) understood from Senor Robles that 
this was likely to be the date. 

2 Georgian Adventure , p. 371. 
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On the 1 9th, Moors and Foreign Legionaries 
under the command of General Queipo de Llano 
crossed the Straits of Gibraltar, escorted by a cruiser, 
and captured Algeciras, later Seville. Successful 
military revolts were also carried out in Toledo, 
Valladolid, Vigo, Corunna and Saragossa, 'all 
important garrison towns. General Mola, belying 
the assurances given by him some weeks before, 
had made himself master of Pamplona, the capital 
of Traditionalist Navarre, and his right-hand man, 
General Durlu, was able to seize Burgos, a city 
avowedly Monarchist and Catholic. Ferrol, too, 
where some of the most important ships of the Navy 
were stationed, fell to the insurgents, though not 
until after a desperate struggle between officers and 
men. 



CHAPTER VI 


the alleged communist plot 


But what of Communist activity during this period ? 
Were there not preparations for a Communist 
rising which General Franco forestalled by rising 
when he did? Has it not indeed been officially 
said that General Franco rose “to free Spain from 
Communist domination”? 1 Has it not also been 
said, over well-known signatures, that the 
“Nationalists” have produced “substantial evidence 
to show that the ‘Reds’ in the Government had 
planned a dictatorship of the Lenin-Trotsky type; 
and that his rising was just in time to avert that 
catastrophe”? 2 

Spain, no doubt, like other countries, had had 
her Communist Party since 1921, but its activities 
were driven underground by Primo de Rivera and 
many of its members had been banished. An article 
in the Communist International of December 5th, 
1934, had indeed claimed a large share for Russians 
in the organisation of the Asturian rising of that 
year, but Soviet writers do not always hide their 


foreword to the Preliminary Official Report on Communist 
Atrocities issued by authority of the Committee ° f 
appointed by the National Government (i.e. General Franco s) 

at ’^Manifesto ^ of *the United Oiristian Front, 

The Front has not indicated what the substantial e ^' d “ ce '®; 
and readers will remember that the Government in power when 
General Franco rose contained neither a Communist nor 
Socialist, only Republicans or Liberals. 
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lights under bushels. There were few Communists 
in the Asturias, and, as already shown, if any arms 
reached the Asturians, they were said at the time 
to come from Cadiz. 

But the cardinal facts surely are that in a Cortes 
of 473 members the Communists in February, 1936, 
had secured only 16 seats, that the members of their 
party are said at that time to have numbered about 
83,000, 1 while the C.N.T., a Trade Union under 
the influence of their rivals, the Anarchists, had a 
membership of no less than 1,700,000. There 
was also the Anarchist F.A.I. to be reckoned with. 
And the Communist Party had been weakened by 
the defection of the Trotskyites or P.O.U.M. in 
January. 

Nor was a President who had refused a Socialist 
programme in February, likely to show any weakness 
for Communism in July. As a matter of fact, the 
Spanish Government was not even in diplomatic 
relations with the Soviet Government until some 
weeks after the Army had risen, and the Govern- 
ment had refused the request of the Socialists that, 
in view of the fear of a military rising, the workers 
should be armed. 

Senor Caballero, however, as a result of the 
Asturian rising, had undoubtedly moved to the Left. 
An imprisonment which had lasted for a year before 
he was brought to trial had given him an oppor- 
tunity of studying Karl Marx. This influence and 
the knowledge of the barbarities which were being 
inflicted on many of his friends, probably accounted 

1 Figure given by J. Hernandez, in The Communist International 
No, 7, of August 1936. The article appears to have been written 
shortly before July 17th. 
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for his statement to an American journalist while 
in prison that within five years the Republic would 
be so organised that it would be easy for his party 
to use it as a stepping-stone to their objective of a 
Union of Iberian Soviet Republics. 1 

, 'Afte^ < t^e|Gg^4^fi||i s omoLM6 the Socialist 
and Communist youtn 'dffanlsattdfe had united, 
and Caballero was working for a union of the 
two parties. But he was not a member of the 
Government, and his proposals for party fusion 

,d been strongly opposed by the Socialist Right 
Wing, led by Senor Indalecio Prieto. Prieto’s 
following steadily gained ground, and by June had 
secured a majority on an important issue. Whatever 
declarations, therefore, pointing to revolutionary 
aims, may have been made. by Caballero at this time, 
it is important to remember that he spoke neither 
as a member of the Government nor even as leader 
of a united Socialist Party. 

Under these circumstances it is ludicrous*^ to 
speak, as the Burgos Report does, of Spain being 
under “Communist domination”. The allegation 
ignores the fundamental differences between the 
Communist Party and the Anarchists, the first 
standing for strong control by a centralised Govern- 
ment, the latter for extreme individualism — at most 
for the organisation of local groups, dispensing 
with any central authority. Anarchists, as we have 
seen, had only tardily supported the Popular Front, 
and by July, 1936, there were once more rifts 
between them and the Socialists and Communists. 

General Franco, at least, was well aware of the 
basic difference of creed, for in September his 
1 Knoblaugh, Correspondent in Spain , p. 16. 
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’planes were dropping a leaflet over Madrid in 
which Anarchists were urged to join him because 
they had “nothing in common with the Marxists”! 
And, as the figures earlier cited have shown, 
Anarchist doctrine, not Communist, was the type 
of Left Extremism by far the most congenial to 
Spain and of much the oldest standing' there. 
“The Spaniard,” said a well-knoWn one, “is too 
much of an individualist to submit long to regimenta- 
tion,” 1 and Communism implies nothing if not 
strong centralised control. 

Nor does the evidence for the existence of a 
planned rising seem convincing. 2 Only three docu- 
ments purporting to establish it have been published. 
One is the Foreword to the Burgos Report. This 
declares that Communist risings took place as part 
of a carefully prepared plan, and that this is 
“incontrovertibly proved by the synchronisation 
of the local outbreaks and the similarity of the 
methods employed”. The “methods” the Report 
purports to describe are murders and attacks on 
churches. But what is the date on which these 
alleged risings almost all occurred ? — The 18th 
July — or in other words, the day on which news 
arrived that the Army had risen in Morocco ! 
How can this “synchronisation” be possibly given 
as an indication of a plot? Other dates men- 
tioned, as those on which in a few places incidents 
of the kind mentioned occurred, vary from the 2nd 

1 Statement of Senor Besteiro, a leading Right-Wing Socialist, 
to Mr. Knoblaugh, p. 219. 

2 Professor Peers in Catalonia Infelix (p. 248) refers to a talk 
of a “revolution” from the Left, planned for the end of July, 
but does not cite any evidence in support, and he points out that 
it might have proved as much of a fiasco as former attempts had 
done. 
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of July to the 24th. Clearly in these there was no 
44 synchronisation”. 

As to “methods”, is it not obvious that, tension 
being what it was, any such news was bound to 
provoke some violent action on the Left ? But, as 
will be shown later, there is evident that though 
there was early burning of Fascist property, personal 
violence did not necessarily begin when news of 
the insurrection had come through. 

Elsewhere the writer of the Foreword shows 
that he is founding his assertion on a document of 
which four copies are said to have been found 
at different places in insurgent territory. 1 Let us 
call it Document A. It has been quoted by many 
pro-insurgent writers. 2 

The first thing to note is that all the places in 
question were occupied by the insurgents in the first 
few weeks of the rising and that the Report was 
published in the autumn of 1936. Why, then, was 
Document A itself not published until the summer 
of 1937 ? The documents showing the preparations 
of the Nazi organisation for a rising were published 
as soon as they were found, in the British and 
other press. 

The document in question purports to give 
instructions for a Communist rising to take place 
between dates early in May and dates near the end 
of June. All copies seem to be vitiated by the fact 
that (a) No exact date is fixed for the rising, only 
some date between early May and late in June; 

*This is stated in an anonymous article “Spanish Documents” 
in Contemporary Russia , August, 1 937. 

2 This is the document from which Mr. Douglas Jerrold quotes 
in Georgian Adventure , and in an article “Spain— Impressions and 
Reflections” (, Nineteenth Century , April, 1937). 
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{b) the dates at the beginning and end of this period 
are variously given ; (r) all four copies speak of the 
existence of an “Assault Militia” of no less than 
150,000 men, and a “Resistance Militia” of 100,000, 
besides a “Trade Union Militia” of possibly 
200 , 000 . ' 

To take point (c) first. If the Communist Party, 
as a small section of the Popular Front, could com- 
mand these forces prior to May, 1936, how came it 
that in July, when the Army rose, the Government 
was so bereft of troops that it had to enrol not 
only men, but women, to defend the Republic, as 
was reported at the time by all journalists ? And 
how could a party which at the time numbered 
only some 83,000 members, including women, 
succeed in enrolling a militia 250,000 strong? 

If there was a Communist militia in existence, as 
stated by Senorita Campoamor and by Seiior J. 
Hernandez, as recorded later, it is hardly conceivable 
that it could have reached anything like this number. 
It is worthy' of note that the Senorita repudiates 
the idea that a Communist revolution was imminent. 

Moreover, as Seiior Moreno points out, if a 
rising had been prepared— more especially if the 
Russian Government was behind it, as alleged — 
how was it that arms were so scarce among the 
workers that only where the Government managed 
to give them out was any resistance possible 7 1 

Again, if the Communist rising was to take place 
between a date early in May and the end of June, 
how could it have been forestalled by an insurrec- 
tion which did not break out until the 17th July 
and had actually been planned for a month later, 

1 Moreno, p. 32, 
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as Mr. Knoblaugh understood from Gil Robles 
late in May 7 1 The period specified had come and 
gone and there had been no Communist rising ! 
Mr. Gerahty, a Daily Mail correspondent, indeed, 
tells us that a leaflet found in a flower-pot in a 
w’orking-class area of Seville and signed by “The 
Revolutionary Committee”, named July 25th as 
“the day arranged for our vengeance”. 2 But this 
again was before the date indicated by Robles, 
and the insurgents were hardly in a position to 
find papers in working-class flower-pots in Seville 
until they seized it a few days before that date. 
This leaflet, moreover, seems open to doubt in 
respect of the fact that it calls for vengeance on the 
Civil Guard. As will be seen, the Civil Guard at 
Seville sided with the insurgents. 

Nor is confidence in Document A inspired by 
the fact that it purports to give a list of those who 
were to form the first “Soviet Government”. A 
long list with Senor Caballero at its head included 
some well-known Socialists, and an Anarchist, 
Senor Garcia Oliver ! No true Anarchist could be 
a member of a Government formed to carry out 
a Communist policy. 

But the spuriousness of this document is finally 
exposed if, as seems evident, it was the typewritten 
sheet circulated throughout Madrid and mailed 
anonymously to various Spanish embassies and 
legations abroad, as narrated by Mr. Knoblaugh. 3 
The description he gives of this, as containing the 
names of members of a Soviet Government, headed 

knoblaugh, p. 22. 

1 The Road to Madrid , pp. 40, 41. Yet another date was given in 
this document — July 29th 1 
8 Knoblaugh, Correspondent in Spain ; pp. 28, 29. 
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by Caballero, and a list of the armed forces 44 sup- 
posed to be available for the Revolution”, clearly 
points to the identity of the two papers. If so, how 
could the authors of any genuine plot give away 
their plans in this ingenuous fashion not merely 
to some in Madrid, who might be believed to 
sympathise, but to representatives abroad of the 
very Government against which they were supposed 
to be plotting? Mr. Knoblaugh’s narrative seems 
to point to the document having been fabricated 
by insurgent propagandists two and a half months 
before their own rising. He tells us that most of the 
journalists discredited the circular because it was 
unsigned. 

It is also significant that though a copy of this 
document came into the hands of the British 
Government after the outbreak of the rising, they 
made no communication about it to the Spanish 
Government. Mr. Eden, then Foreign Secretary, 
in reply to a supplementary question on the subject 
in the House of Commons, said “The House will 
draw their own conclusions from that”. 1 

That the insurgent authorities themselves doubted 
whether this document would carry conviction seems 
clear from the fact -that, though it is quoted from in 
the Foreword to the Burgos Report, published in 
the autumn of 1936, before the document was 
published in full in 1937, another totally different 
set of alleged instructions for a rising was published 
in the Echo de Paris on January 14th. 1937 ! These 
purported to come to Spanish Communists from 

1 Official Report, February 16th, 1938. Mr*Jerrold, regardless 
of this statement by the Foreign Secretary, stated on March 
23rd, that the document had been in this country before the 
outbreak of the rising. 
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“technical services” of the French Communist 
Party, collaborating with the Comintern and its 
delegates in France. The untrustworthiness of this 
document (which we will call “B”) seems revealed 
by its reference to “army chiefs and officers” who 
wel*e to lead the rising. Where, one may ask, were 
the army chiefs who were regarded by the Com- 
munists as their trusted leaders? Only a tiny 
proportion of the officers were said to be even 
Republicans . 1 

Evidently these or other doubts as to the Echo 
de Paris publication must have been felt at insurgent 
headquarters, for Document A now seems once 
more in favour, being quoted in the recent mani- 
festo of the Spanish bishops. But the idea of a 
Communist rising is scouted by the priests who 
have replied to them . 2 

If there was any fear of a local rising, here or 
there, the danger came from Anarchists rather 
than Communists. In April President Azafia, 
convinced anti-Socialist as he had shown himself 
in the General Election, replied to Robles’ and 
Sotelo’s plea to save the country from “ Bolshevism 
and chaos”, that there was 64 no danger of waking 
up one morning and finding Communism ruling 
our country”, and his opportunities for informing 
himself as to the reality of the Communist danger 
must surely have been superior to those of Sanjurjo 
in Portugal, Franco in the Canaries, and Goded in 
Majorca. In any case, if these officers really believed 
in the alleged peril, was it not their duty to produce 
to the Government their evidence for their belief? 

1 Koestler, p. 76, quoting a French journalist, Paul Nizan. 

* Christ or Franco , p. 3. 
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But it is noteworthy that General Franco, in 
broadcasting on October 1st his first manifesto, 
made no mention of a Communist plot, though he 
attempted to explain the reasons for his insurrection. 

Nor does the existence of a room set apart for 
the “future Spanish Communist Revolution’ 9 fn a 
Revolutionary Museum at Moscow, as described by 
M. Delbos, 1 nor the various pronouncements of 
the Third International as to the progress of a 
revolutionary movement in Spain, prove anything 
in regard to the point at issue here. The conditions 
described at the beginning of this book might well 
mark out Spain as a country where revolution 
would have a chance. But the relative strength 
of the two parties shows that any revolution would 
have been much more likely to be Anarchist than 
Communist. And the differences between the two 
creeds were so fundamental that it is inconceivable 
that the two parties could have jointly planned a 
Communist dictatorship except under the stress of 
an emergency which did not exist for supporters 
of the Popular Front administration prior to 
July, 1936. 

In viewof all the facts recorded here, many of which 
have long been common knowledge, it is astonishing 
to find the Riga correspondent of The Times declaring 
in an article published May 3rd, 1938, that “the 
Comintern engineered the outbreak of civil war in 
Spain”. This belief is based on the statements that 
“Spaniards were brought to Moscow in great num- 
bers, trained in the art of civil war, then sent back 
as leaders to put their training into practice, with 
the aid of non-Communist ‘Socialists’ under the 

1 V Experience Rouge , p. 85. 
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banner of the ‘united popular front’. One batch of 
more than 30 left Moscow in March, 1936, after a 
stay of about a year, and their intentions to carry 
out the programme of the Comintern were described 
in Trud of March 30. Further efforts and successes 
in Spain were recorded at length in the Comintern’s 
official journal Nos. 4 and 7 of 1936 as the work of 
the Comintern and the Paris centre”. 

But the Trud article shows that the 30 Spaniards 
had gone to Russia, not to a propaganda college, 
but to work in factories. As they had all fought in 
the Asturian rising they could hope for no work in 
' Spain. Death or worse awaited them there before 
the election of February 1936. 

As to the articles in the Communist journal, the 
only Spanish writer in No. 4 (April 1936) acclaims 
the recent victory of the united front and deprecates 
collaboration with the “bourgeoisie”, oblivious of 
the fact that the victory had been won on such 
collaboration and on an anti-Socialist programme ! 

Senor J. Hernandez, in an article in No. 7 written 
shortly before July 17th, tells of the growing trend 
of the Socialist Left towards revolution, but reveals 
that this is likely to split the Socialists. He states 
that a Workers’ and Peasants’ Militia is in process 
of organisation, but describes it as helping the 
Government to check the murderous activities of 
Fascists. There had not, he says, been a single case 
of “encounter or friction” between the militia and 
the police. Though this writer declares that the most 
pressing task confronting the Communist Party is 
to secure the “victory of the democratic and revolu- 
tionary forces over fascism and counter-revolution”, 
another Spanish writer, in a letter written after 
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July 17th, frankly states that “the struggle in our 
country now is not between socialism and capitalism, 
but between bourgeois democracy and fascism. . . . 
We are certain that the people’s front in our country 
will not depart from the principle of the defence of 
the republic and democracy.” « 

Though, therefore, some Spaniards may have been 
trained in revolution in Russia, it is difficult to see 
how the articles cited by the Riga correspondent 
can be held to justify the assertion that “the Comin- 
tern engineered the outbreak of civil war in Spain.” 

The main question, clearly, is not what was 
hoped for or ultimately aimed at by Communists 
in Russia, Paris, or Spain, but what was actually 
about to happen in Spain as a whole, in May, 
June or July, 1936, in the shape of a Communist 
rising. The answer can only be that reliable evidence 
of any planned Communist rising, on even a small 
scale, has yet to be produced. 1 If none be forth- 
coming, it will be clear that the story of the rising 
is merely an instance of tactics of which the attri- 
bution of the Reichstag fire to German Communists 

1 In his Preface to the Second and Third Reports on Communist 
Atrocities, published by General Franco’s Committee of Investiga- 
tion, Mr. Arthur Bryant expresses his belief in the reality of the 
rising, but he does not state his reasons, nor has he given them to 
the author. 

It is interesting to find that Miss G. M. Godden, though she 
goes so far as to say in Conflict in Spain , p. 18, that the Civil 
War was “launched on the people of Spain under the guidance 
of International Communism” does not claim that a Communist 
rising was about to take place. But the book shows the all too 
common failure on the part -of pro-insurgent writers to admit any 
outrages from the Fascist side, nor the cruelties practised in the 
suppression of the Asturian rising, nor the wretched condition of 
the peasantry. Still less, of course, is there any mention of intrigues 
beforehand with Signor Mussolini or of the Nazi organisation. 
The same criticism applies in full measure to Mr. Knoblaugh’s 
Correspondent in Spain. 
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was the first and most striking example, and the 
attempt of the French “hooded men” or “Cason 
lards” to excuse their preparations for a coup on 
the ground of an attempted rising by Communists 
the most recent. 

Ahyhow, whether or not a Communist rising was 
being prepared General Franco had urged the 
setting up of a dictatorship five months earlier and 
Signor Mussolini had promised help for a risins 
over two years before ! 5 



CHAPTER TO 


THE EARLY WEEKS OF THE 
INSURRECTION 

To attempt to give a consecutive account of the 
Spanish war would be beyond the scope of this 
book. All that it will aim at is to emphasise its most 
important features. 

The first of these is that, although the generals 
who planned it were supported by most of the 
landowners, clergy and leading industrialists, and 
they could count from the first on the para-military 
forces raised by the Falange and by the Requetes 
in Navarre and Old Castile, where Traditionalist 
feeling was strong, their rising was in no sense a 
popular movement. No one has attempted to name 
any centre in which there was a spontaneous rising 
of the civilian population in their favour . 1 

Nor did the Army rise as a whole. Seven generals, 
some of them Monarchist in sympathy, refused to 
betray their oath to the Republic and were shot.® 
So were several junior officers. And in many cases 
rebel officers, in order to get their men to follow 

1 Sefior Lerroux has indeed written that the people “without 
distinction of class or outlook deliberately took its stand by the 
side of the Army But if so why was it necessary to bring over 
Moors and Legionaries, and to enlist so much help from Germany 
and Italy ? And why, as will be shown later, did so many people 
ny to Government territory before the insurgent forces? 

* Le. Generals Batet, Salcedo, Pita, Caridad, Romerales, Nufiez 
de Prado, Molero and Balmes. 
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them, had to tell them that they were being called 
out to defend the Republic from the insurgents in 
Morocco, 1 or because Anarchists were burning 
crops or carrying off women. Where the truth 
reached the troops, there were many who refused 
to use their arms against the Republic, or who 
even turned them against their officers. But by 
hook or by crook some 75 per cent, of the Army 
was induced to revolt. 2 

Unhappily amongst the 75 per cent, was the Army 
Medical Service. The Government forces were 
therefore at first without any organised care for 
their wounded. 

In the Navy the officers alone sympathised with 
the rebels. A notable exception was Admiral 
Aserolo, commanding at Ferrol. Like the generals 
mentioned, he suffered death. The greater part of 
the Air Force too remained loyal. Many of the 
Civil Guards, however, with traditions dating from 
the past, joined the insurgents. The great majority 
of the Assault Guards, on the other hand, supported 
the Government. But in the Moors General Franco 
had under his banner the only experienced fighters ; 
and he himself, in previous service in Morocco, had 

1 A special correspondent, Manchester Guardian , August 12th. 

* Mr. Jerrold, in the speech already noted, denies that there 
was a military revolt because the conscript soldiers “called up 
in 1935 had returned home in June 1936 while the 1936 class had 
not been called up. The barracks, save for the permanent cadets, 
were virtually empty. The generals who led the counter-revolution 
(sic) went down into the streets . . . unarmed and called for 
volunteers to take part in the National movement, and they 
succeeded.” He does not tell us where this took place and the state* 
ment is completely at variance with the reports sent at the time to 
responsible British newspapers. The author is also informed that 
conscripts were called up annually in two classes, one in February, 
the other in July. There could therefore have been no complete 
hiatus. 
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brought the Foreign Legionaries, despite their 
unenviable personal reputation, to a high state of 
military efficiency. 

The division of opinion in the Navy necessarily 
weakened its ability to hold the Straits of Gibraltar. 
Officers who attempted to take the ships to rebel 
ports were arrested, or in some cases, it is said, 
were killed out of hand by the men. 1 All the same, 
expert opinion has been expressed to the effect that 
for upwards of two months the naval patrol of the 
Straits was fairly good. 

This and the initial insurgent inferiority in aero- 
planes made the promised help given to the 
insurgents by foreign powers all the more valuable. 
For as early as July 15th, two days before the 
rising, orders had been given for six ’planes of the 
Italian Air Force to fly to Morocco from Sardinia. 2 
Three crashed on the way in French North African 
territory but the other three flew on unharmed. 
By the 21st July it was known in Gibraltar that 
troops and ammunition were being brought from 
Ceuta by ’plane. 3 On the 25th it was stated that 
special emissaries had been sent to Berlin and 
Rome to enlist help, but on the 26th vigorous 
repudiations of any intention of granting the 
request were reported from both capitals. 

A recent Italian publication, however, Aviazzione 

1 The Manchester Guardian Special Correspondent denied on 
August 3rd, after investigation, that as many naval officers as 
stated had been drowned (August 12th, 1936). Mr. Jerrold (Nine- 
teenth Century, April, 1937) actually speaks of this as a mutiny ! 
It was the officers who broke their oath, not the men. 

* These orders were found when the planes crashed. Telegram 
from the French High Commissioner at Rabat to his Govern- 
ment, reported in the Manchester Guardian , March 16th, 1937. 

* Daily Telegraph, July 22nd. 
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Legionaria, has claimed that nine Italian bombers 
which arrived in Morocco at the beginning of August 
had cleared the Straits of the Republican patrol, 
“thus enabling General Franco to transport his 
first reinforcements from Africa”. 1 And it was no 
doubt a foreign ’plane that severely injured the 
battleship Jaime Primero early in the month. A 
British correspondent noted that this bombing was 
far more deadly than that seen in the previous 
weeks. 

Nor, in spite of her repudiation, was Germany 
much later in sending help. The Moroccan corres- 
pondent of Llntransigeant telegraphed on July 29th 
that he had himself seen a German Junkers ’plane, 
painted with a swastika, land in Spanish Morocco. 
On August 4th The Times Casablanca correspondent 
had heard of several three-engined German aero- 
planes at Tetuan. On the next day the Manchester 
Guardian reported the arrival at Ceuta of five 
German ’planes, including three heavy bombers, 
and stated that more were expected. Deserters to 
the Basques at the end of the month reported that 
no less than fifteen Junkers commercial ’planes, each 
capable of conveying twenty-five passengers, arrived 
to carry men of the Foreign Legion over to Spain in 
time to fight at Badajoz on August 14th. 2 

Fighting ’planes sent direct to Spain quickly 
followed. On the 9th, a German Junkers in which 
all passenger amenities had been replaced by bomb 
traps, cock-pit and conning tower for machine-guns, 
landed inadvertently in Government mainland terri- 
tory. On August 13th the Manchester Guardian 

1 The Times, December 3rd, 1937. 

* G. L. Steer, The Tree of Gernika, p. 32. 
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stated that the New York Times correspondent at 
Seville had reported the arrival there of twenty 
heavy Junkers bombers and five fast German pursuit 
’planes. The Daily Telegraph on the same day 
confirmed this. It told also of seven Italian Caproni 
’planes of the type which had been used with deadly 
effect in Abyssinia, also of Italian pilots in civilian 
dress. 

Meanwhile early in August the German pocket 
battleship Deutschland, by skilful manoeuvring in 
Ceuta Bay, had prevented Republican battleships 
from bombing the port at a time when General 
Franco was having difficulty in transporting his 
troops to Spain. And the presence of German ships 
in the Straits from early days hampered the efforts 
of Government vessels to prevent the transport of 
troops. 

And between July 31st and August 6th German 
ships landed at Lisbon no less than forty-two 
aeroplanes and nearly one hundred and fifty pilots 
besides mechanics, technicians, bombs and ammuni- 
tion. Sanjurjo, who was to have led the rising, 
had laid his plans from there, and though he was 
early killed on an attempted flight to Morocco, 
the results of his work remained. Gil Robles 
replaced him in Lisbon, and an insurgent repre- 
sentative was recognised as Ambassador. 1 These 

1 Mr. Koestler, News Chronicle correspondent, found this 
“ Embassy ” recruiting for the insurgents, and Spanish and Portu- 
guese officers possessing power to take direct delivery of cargoes 
coming from Germany and Italy instead of having to pass them 
through the Customs. Spaniards fleeing to Portugal before General 
Franco’s forces were also being delivered up to them. UEspagne 
Ensanglantee (Editions de Carrefour, Paris), p. 14. His observa- 
tions were confirmed by Mr. Jay Allen, special correspondent to 
the Chicago Tribune and News Chronicle . 
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consignments therefore were presumably sent across 
the Spanish frontier, and no doubt helped to account 
for the hundred aeroplanes reported at Seville on 
August 12th. 

The negotiations carried on for so long with Italy, 
and the activities of the Nazi organisation in Spain, 
had thus borne rich fruit. 

In the meantime the rising had brought about 
the resignation by the early hours of the 19th, of 
the Prime Minister who, two months before, had 
expressed his disbelief in any serious Fascist menace. 
He was succeeded by Senor Martines Barrio, Speaker 
of the Cortes and a member of the Right-Wing 
Liberal “Republican Union”. Ignorant, no doubt, 
of the foreign help promised to the insurgents, and 
desperately anxious to save bloodshed, the new 
Prime Minister took the bold step of inviting two 
of the insurgent generals, Mola and Cabanellas, 
to join his cabinet. In view of all that has since 
become known of insurgent aims and methods it 
is not surprising to learn that the invitation was 
categorically refused. It is more surprising that 
" the offer should have been made, seeing that Senor 
Barrio must have known of the attempt made by 
Robles and Franco in February to set up a dictator- 
ship. But that it was made and refused at least 
more completely than ever throws upon rebel 
shoulders the guilt of the tragedies which followed. 

But this approach to the generals and the inclusion 
of Senor Sanchez Roman, who had refused prior 
to the election to adhere to the Popular Front 
programme, aroused fears on the Left. There were 
imm ediate demonstrations' by Socialists jn Madrid 
against the new Government, and Senor Barrio 
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promptly resigned. He was succeeded at once by 
Senor Giral, another Republican, the President 
striving, as ever, for moderation. 

It has been suggested by Professor Peers that, as 
Senor Barrio’s Government was brought down by 
pressure outside the Cortes, none of the administra- 
tions which have succeeded his have been consti- 
tutional . 1 But with rebel troops in possession that 
very day of garrison towns in south and north, 
and Moors and Foreign Legionaries actually on 
foreign soil, no hour was to be lost in installing a 
Government which could be relied on to do its 
utmost to enrol men to defend the Republic. A 
day’s indecision and delay in order to summon the 
Cortes might have meant the triumph of the rising 
in Madrid and the installation of a dictatorship. 

The new Prime Minister, Don Jose Giral, though 
his Government in its turn was entirely Republican, 
received the staunch support of the other parties 
further to the Left on the Popular Front. Strikes 
were called off and the differences between Right 
and Left Socialists, Communists, and Anarchists, 
vanished in a day. No one mentioned the “dictator- 
ship of the proletariat”, and even the Anarchists, 
at least for the time being, had forgotten their 
“free communism ”. 2 The Government was thus 
able to continue in office for six fateful weeks. 

1 The Spanish Tragedy , p. 215 But he seems to minimise the 
danger of the position on the 19th July. Though he later mentions 
Italian ’planes as being flown to Morocco “ as the war wore on ”, 
he makes no mention of the part they played on the mainland. 
In Catalonia Infelix he mentions no Italian troops except in 
Majorca, and in neither book is German help mentioned nor 
the activities of the Nazi organisation. Nor does he mention 
that Moors and Foreign Legionaries were brought over. 

* Ram6n Sender, The War in Spain , p. 38. 
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With most of the Army and half the Civil Guards 
in revolt, and no military second line in existence, 
the Government broadcast that soldiers were released 
from their duty to obey their officers, ordered a 
general strike in any territory occupied by the 
insifrgents, and hastily set about recruitment for a 
militia. Committees representative of all the loyalist 
parties and the trade unions threw themselves 
wholeheartedly into the work, and the response they 
got was magnificent. Not only men, but women, 
responded to the call, in spite of the sheltered 
position which their sex had hitherto occupied, and 
in a week the militia was 50,000 strong. 

But most of the arsenals were in insurgent hands. 
This meant that they controlled all the heavy artillery, 
nearly all the machine-guns, mechanised transport 
and tanks and by far the largest proportion of rifles. 1 
Many therefore of those who without any training 
were hurried up to the front to meet the advancing 
rebel forces were armed only with pistols, knives, 
or axes. 2 

Only one in three of the men who at first held 
-up the advance on Madrid in the Guadarrama 
Mountains was possessed of a rifle. Machine-guns, 
too, were terribly scarce. 

At Cartagena and Almeria the Civil Guards 
remained loyal and defeated the garrison. At 
Malaga the Assault Guards saved the situation. 
At Seville, surprised by General Queipo de Llano, 

1 G. T. Garratt, Mussolini's Roman Empire, p. 166. 

2 Even in March, 1937, Professor J. B. S. Haldane found the 
British battalion of the Internationa] Brigade under orders to 
take Italian and German machine-gun positions with rifles dating 
from the eighties and nineties of last century. Another visitor 
has frequently seen rifles in use marked “Oviedo 1896”. 
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and at Granada and Cordoba, where the Civil 
Guards went over, the insurgents triumphed. 1 At 
Madrid and Barcelona, when the people could 
make clear to the soldier rank and file the aims 
of the officers, many of the men dropped their arms 
or turned them against their leaders. 2 

In Valencia, on the other hand, the officers held 
the barracks for ten days, in the course of which 
they frustrated attempts to form two infantry 
companies and one machine-gun company for the 
defence of Madrid. 3 

Fighting, however, was not initiated only by 
the Regular forces. Attacks by Fascists on newly- 
enrolled militia, patrolling Madrid and “rigorously 
but politely” 4 searching passers-by for arms, led 
to street fighting, and though on Sunday, 19th, 
Church services were held there in most of the 
churches without any disturbance, by the next day 
the militia, while attacking the barracks, were fired 
on from the windows of the church of Our Lady of 
Covadonga. A well-known Catholic who saw this 
testifies that fighting also took place that day in the 
Cathedral, a church and a convent. 5 He saw the* 
traces of this next day. He believes that there was 
firing from some twelve or fourteen churches in aU. 

As a result fourteen to fifteen churches in Madrid 
were burned, but none, this witness declares, were 
touched before there had been much firing from 
some, and not all the churches fired from were des- 
troyed. Some were merely occupied by the militia. 

1 Manchester Guardian , August 12th, 1936. 

2 Borkenau, The Spanish Cockpit , p, 69. The Times, July, 1936. 

8 The Time a, October 1 5th, 1936. 

4 Ibid., August 6th, 1936. 

# Sehor Moreno. 
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Sniping, moreover, by Fascists, disguised or con- 
cealed, from terraces, balconies or motors painted 
with a Red Cross, long took its toll of death in the 
streets of the capital and caused much exasperation. 
Members of a “Fifth Column”, who had deliber- 
ately remained in Madrid in order to embarrass 
the Government, penetrated as spies into the ranks 
of doctors and nurses, and even into those of the 
militia, on whom they treacherously fired at the 
front. 1 

From Barcelona there is also clear testimony that 
there was provocation for some of the tragedies 
which followed. From July 19th to 21st a Fascist 
and a priest, having barricaded the doors of a 
church, sniped the passers-by in the street below 
from the belfry. After many lives had been lost the 
church was set on fire. 2 In another church in 
Barcelona a machine-gun was found to have been 
concealed behind the altar. 3 

Other churches elsewhere were utilised for the 
large stock of arms which had already been accumu- 
lated by the insurgents, and the greater part of the 
-Catholic clergy, 4 including almost all the bishops, 


^ampoamor, pp. 122-8, She is silent, however, about the 
firing from churches. Mr. Knoblaugh also tells how the Fifth 
Column “ terrorised ” Madrid at night, p. 79. 

2 Statement by Mr. H. R. Underhill, leader of a British athletic 
team which was in Barcelona at the time. Daily Telegraph , July 
28th 1936. This is also described by The Times correspondent 
(July 24th, 1936). 

8 Statement made to the author by an Englishwoman also then 


in Barcelona. , _ t 

* Speech delivered by Senor Ossorio y Gallardo, the Catholic 
leader, on October 10th, 1936 (reprinted by the Comite Inter- 
national de co-ordination et d’information pour l’aide k TEspagne 
R6publicaine, 27 rue Jean-Dolent, Paris (XlVe). He went on 
to say that in view of the action of certain Catholics and of the 
clergy, he was “obliged to deplore, but to understand, the reprisals 
.of the people 
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openly exposed their cause. Many priests actually 
took up arms on their behalf. 1 Anti-clerical senti- 
ment was further exasperated by the discovery of 
large sums of money in clerical and conventual 
houses. 

Was it altogether surprising, however lamentable, 
that under these circumstances many churches in 
Government territory were destroyed and that 
unhappily the lives of the priests were no longer 
spared? An American observer in Ibiza tells us 
categorically that churches there were only burnt 
when arms had been stored in them or in the priest’s 
house. 2 In Malaga no churches were burnt except 
the private chapels of one or two rich men who 
had fled to Gibraltar before the rising. The chapels 
were destroyed “by accident rather than by de- 
sign.” 3 

In Barcelona some hard fighting had been 
necessary before General Goded and the 12,000 
troops of the garrison had been overcome, and 
many churches unhappily were burnt 4 as a result 
of the provocation described above. The Times 
correspondent, however, by July 23rd reported that, 
the Republican Guards in the town, all armed to 
the teeth, were “the most amiable and solicitous 
revolutionaries” one could wish to meet. Leaders 
of all political parties and trade unions, at the risk 
of being denounced as Fascists, had given help to 
Civil Guards in restoring order. 

1 The Tablet , September 19th, 1936. 

“Paul, p. 342. 

3 Chalmers Mitchell, p. 99. 

4 It has been stated that all the churches in Barcelona were 
burnt, but a British correspondent there has told the author 
that he knows of six still standing, and that undoubtedly there 
are others— perhaps as many as a dozen. 
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There is reason to hope, moreover, that the 
number of priests murdered, though no doubt 
lamentably great, was not nearly as large as origin- 
ally stated. Some had had word beforehand of the 
rising and fled before it broke out. 1 Others managed 
to hide until the outrages had ceased. The Catalan 
Government saved the lives of hundreds, also 
seven bishops 2 and some at least of the monks of 
Montserrat, 3 by sending them out of the country. 

Some months later they were said to be keeping 
a large number of priests either in charitable insti- 
tutions or under arrest— some of them, for their 
\Own safety. 

It is probably owing to measures of this kind 
that, whereas the Spanish bishops originally esti- 
mated the number of priests killed at 15,000, in 
their recent letter, published July, 1937, they 
do not commit themselves to more than the state- 
ment that “about 6,000 secular priests” had been 
murdered. 

To these, of course, would have to be added a 
certain number of the “regular” clergy. They do 
,not tell us how they arrive at the figure of 6,000 
and it is significant that the former figure of 15,000 
is not repeated. A Protestant writer, moreover, 
who contributes regularly to the journal of a Mission- 
ary Society working in Spain, expresses the belief 
that most of the priests killed had met their death 
in the fighting line. 4 

1 This was the case at Malaga. Statement by Sir Peter Chalmers 
Mitchell. 

The Times , January 27th, 1937. 

3 Campoamor, p. 129. 

4 This writer stigmatises as “a complete falsehood” the state- 
ment in the manifesto of “The Friends of National Spain” 
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It is important to remember that as the Basque 
clergy stood by their Government not one of them 
was harmed. And many priests in other parts of 
Republican Spain remained loyal. 1 

The Republican Government could therefore 
announce in August, 1937, that there were about 
14,000 priests and nuns in their territory; 2 and a 
Catholic visitor to Spain in September found large 
numbers of masses being celebrated daily in Madrid, 
Valencia and Barcelona. 3 

There is reason also to believe that there has 
been much exaggeration with regard to outrages on 
nuns. In some cases when convents were destroyed, 
nuns were received into the houses of neighbouring 
villagers; 4 in others they were sent with all respect 
to their homes, or, along with priests, were given 
shelter. 6 Tire Catalan Government despatched some 
hundreds abroad. 6 The letter of reply by a group 
of Spanish priests to the Bishop’s manifesto goes 
so far as to say that “nuns had been almost unani- 


that the majority of the priests had been murdered in cold 
blood. 

1 Moreno, p. 34. 

8 Yet Mr. Knoblaugh, in Correspondent in Spain , published in 
October, 1937 (p. 175) doubts if “a half-dozen priests of the 
thousands who once lived in Madrid, Barcelona and Valencia 
still are alive,” and Sir Henry Page Croft in June, 1937, said that 
there was hardly one (Spain — the Truth at Last , p. 4). 

In April, 1937, the author, when in Madrid, was told by Fr. 
Leocardio Lobo, Vicar of San Gines, of two or three hundred 
priests recently released by the Government. 

3 Prince Hubertus zu Loewenstein, A Catholic Looks at Spain , 
p. 31. 

4 The Englishwoman already referred to told the author of 
cases of this known to her in Catalonia. 

6 Special Correspondent, Manchester Guardian , August 31st, 
1936, Sir Peter Chalmers Mitchell, pp. 132, 284, states emphati- 
cally that no nuns were attacked in Malaga. 

4 The Times , January 7th, 1937. 
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r mously [s/c] respected ”. 1 The Manchester Guardian’s 
Special Correspondent derides the story of nuns 
being led about naked in Malaga as the “grossest 
invention ”. 2 

' In any case, the attacks on churches were a 
feature of the earliest days only of the insurrection, 
for the Government, acting under the Constitution, 
had promptly closed the uninjured churches in 
order to avoid any occasion for provocation. By 
September the situation was so far improved that 
the two Communists who by that time had been 
admitted to Senor Caballero’s Coalition Govern- 
ment were expressing a desire to the Catholic 
leader, Senor Ossorio y Gallardo, that two of the 
churches in Madrid should be reopened. It was 
on Ossorio’s advice that the Government kept the 
churches closed . 8 It was feared that the churches 
might be used as meeting places by sympathisers 
with the insurgents. But little injury was done to 
Protestant churches, and most continued to carry 
on their work unmolested. There was, therefore, 
no attack on religion as such. 

Attacks on civilian life and property were un- 
happily of longer duration. In Malaga, from which 

‘Doctor Borkenau also discounts stories of the burning and 
torturing of nuns, p. 133. So does Senor Moreno. Professor 
Peers cites a few instances which appear to be authenticated 
( 1 Catatonia Infelix, Note p. 256), but Mr. Arthur Bryant’s state- 
ment that “the burning of nuns in petrol was a commonplace 
in Spain for many months ” ( Humanity in Politics, p. 334) must be 
a gross exaggeration. The Protestant Missionary writer states 
that the newspaper accounts of the more terrible atrocities, such 
as the burning of priests and nuns, “are almost entirely without 
foundation. So far, in every case, where investigation has been 
possible they have proved to be faise” (November, 1936). 

» Sir Peter Chalmers Mitchell confirms this. , 

11 Statement to the author by Senor Ossorio y Gallardo, now 
Spanish Ambassador in the Argentine. 
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many Fascists were found to be strangely absent on 
July 19th, the houses of people known to be Fascists, 
or especially unpopular, or from which snipers were 
firing, were burned, but care was taken first to 
search them to prevent loss of life. Efforts were 
also made to prevent the fires from spreading to 
neighbouring houses. In the first reaction, therefore, 
to the news of the rising no one was killed and 
little was looted. 1 

In two days order had been restored, trams and 
shops were functioning, and the Governor (a 
member of a Republican party) was cheered as he 
drove through the streets. 2 There was no question^ 
whatever of “Communist domination”. 

By the 22nd or 23rd, however, refugees from La 
Linea, Seville and Granada began to arrive in 
Malaga, telling of terrible cruelties perpetrated by 
the insurgents, even in towns and villages occupied 
without opposition. And General Queipo de Llano 
had already begun to bellow forth gibes and threats 
on “Radio Seville”. The Governor of Malaga had 
allowed patrols of working men to be armed and 
a more thorough search was now made for hidden 
Fascists. 3 

An air raid on Malaga quickly followed on July 
27th 4 and produced more violent reaction. The 
town had no air defence, bombs were concentrated 
on a crowded working-class area, and some 40 

1 Manchester Guardian , August 12th, 1936, and Chalmos 
Mitchell, p. 98. 

2 Chalmers Mitchell, p. 212. 

* Chalmers Mitchell, p. 110. 

4 Date given by Sir Peter Chalmers Mitchell. This shows Sir 
Henry Page Croft as misinformed in stating that prior to Sep- 
tember 23rd, General Franco had no aeroplanes available for 
bombing. (Letter to The Times , February 4th, 1938.) 
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people were killed and 150 wounded, mostly women 
ind children. The Governor found himself power- 
tess to prevent a mob marching to the prison, taking 
f»ut forty-five prisoners and shooting them forth- 
with. 1 Even so, some attempt at selection was 
made, the names of the victims being called from 
i prepared list”. 2 

And as the days passed, bringing air raids 
frequently by night as well as by day, 8 and as 
knowledge not only of the magnitude of the insur- 
rection, but of further insurgent brutalities, became 
known, the temper of the people rose. Moors from 
the first had created panic, and villagers had fled 
oefore them. A French newspaper in reporting the 
execution without trial of strikers and loyal officers 
on the third day of the rising had confirmed some 
of the horrors reported by refugees. General Queipo 
de Llano was boasting nightly on the Seville wireless 
that prisoners, strikers and Communists were being 
shot in groups 4 and was vowing to shoot two for 
every one shot by the other side. He also 
imprudently boasted of the number of Fascist 
sympathisers in every town, and of the informa- 
tion these were sending him. 5 The authorities 
were accused of laxity, even of connivance, and 
a self-appointed Vigilance Committee, some of 

1 Manchester Guardian ; August 31st. Sertor Luis de Fonteniz, 
a pro-insurgent writer, also tells how many shootings were due 
to air raids. ( Red Terror in Madrid , pp. 45, 61 and 67). Captain 
Brenan states that Spanish governments, from the Napoleonic 
wars onwards, have often found it impossible to protect prisoners 
from the violence of a mob. Their tradition is to use persuasion 
and only gradually to impose control. 

2 Chalmers Mitchell, p. 139. 

3 Ibid., p. 161. 

4 Manchester Guardian , August 12th. 

•Chalmers Mitchell, pp. 133, 140. 
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whom were Anarchists, took matters into its 
own hands. 

By August 13th, therefore, the Englishman already 
referred to was reporting that some forty or fifty 
people had been shot, contrary to the repeated 
orders of the Governor of the province. 1 For about 
ten days thereafter a Committee of Public Health 
and Safety instituted a regime in which many people 
on the Right were executed, 2 exclusive of greater 
numbers taken by its orders or on demand of the 
mob from the prison. But by the end of that time 
the Committee had been deprived of executive 
powers 3 and the Governor had done much to. 
restore order. All revolvers carried without licences 
were called in, under penalty of death. For a time 
there were armed marauders who defied the order 
and blackmailed the well-to-do, but a Vi gilan ce 
Committee was authorised to deal them s ummar y 
execution, and the marauding was then brought 
to an end. 4 

The insurgent allegation to Major Yeats Brown 
that 10,000 were murdered in the town before its 
capture is regarded as a gross exaggeration by th^ 
two British observers already quoted. Many of 
the richer inhabitants known to be pro-Fascist, 
including army officers and members of aristocratic 
families, remained in Malaga unmolested through- 
out the period of loyalist occupation. The Eng lish 

1 Manchester Guardian August 26th, 

a The Special Correspondent of the Manchester Guardian 
estimates them at two hundred, but Sir Peter Chalmers Mitchell, 
who was actually living in Malaga, thinks this too high a figure. 
See later. 

8 Manchester Guardian , August 31st. 

4 Chalmers Mitchell, p. 135. 
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prvers also deny that, apart from murders, there 
s any “atrocity ”. 1 Nor was the agony lengthened 
he victims being made to dig their own graves, 
~was too often reported as happening on the 
.rgent side. 

|feed there be surprise that, as elsewhere there 
me air raids on defenceless towns and news of 
surgent successes, foreign help, and mass execu- 
pns, and, as in Madrid, much sniping and espionage 
| Fascists, there were reprisals similar to those in 
Jlalaga ? Civil Guards were few and far between, 
jg those known to be loyal were needed at the 
front; those left behind could not always be 
rusted with rifles; there were no trained troops; 
md some political parties during the first few 
jjhonths actually had their own secret prisons, 
jvhich were under no official supervision or 
jjestraint. Under these circumstances the Govern- 
jjnent’s means of enforcing law and order were 
lender. 

| But the stories of “atrocities” alleged by the 
Committee of Investigation set up by General 
Franco should be regarded with great caution. In 
the case of many villages reported on, no witnesses 
at all are cited. Where witnesses are mentioned it 
is not always clear to which of several alleged 
happenings their testimony refers ; and all witnesses, 
as also presumably the members of the Committee, 
are Spaniards, who had come under a rule which 
a later chapter will show to be one of terror. 
What reliance, therefore, can be placed on their 
word ? 

And if, as already stated, there is reason to believe 
1 Manchester Guardian , August 12th, and Chalmers Mitchell. 
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that there has been gross exaggeration in regard 
to outrages against priests and nuns, may it 
not be the same in connection with outrages in 
general ? 

But if actual force was often lacking to prevent 
murder or church burning, the authorities strove by 
other means to ensure respect for the law. In 
Madrid in the first days of the rising the Govern- 
ment sent out Assault Guards in cars to patrol 
the city by night, and as the weeks wore on, many 
official statements were published in the capital, 
disavowing arrests or domiciliary visits by militia- 
men and warning citizens not to open their doors 
to them. Telephone numbers were given to be rang 
up in case of unauthorised arrest . 1 And by the 
end of July strict orders had been issued in Madrid 
against pillaging. 

In Catalonia, too, the Government made the most 
determined efforts to stamp out the violence which 
resulted from news of insurgent victories and 
terrorism. Watchmen were prohibited from 
having keys opening the outer doors of blocks 
of flats, and it was proclaimed that unauthor- 
ised home-searchers were to be executed without 
trial . 2 

In Bilbao Anarchists, few in number, attempted 

1 Campoamor. p. 99. The Senorita blames the Government 
for not making more use of the Civil Guards to arrest militia-men 
guilty of violence. But she admits that it was owing to the dis- 
trust felt of this force by the Left, due to its share in the barbarities 
practised on the Asturian prisoners— cruelties which had caused 
her to withdraw from the Radical Party. She also fails to take 
account of the Governments dependence on the workers to fill 
the ranks of the militia, and of the effect of the news of insurgent 
victories and terrorism on militia-men. These would inevitably 
tend to increase suspicion and resentment. 

* Catalonia Infelix, p. 266. 
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to damage property, “but were sternly repressed by 
the Basque Nationalist Party”. Only one church, 
therefore, was burned. About 1,500 persons believed 
to be pro-insurgent were arrested, but murders were 
few— at most, it is said, thirty out of a population 
of 300,000. 1 

In Malaga patrols were early formed to 

prevent looting, and in August Anarchists had 
plastered Barcelona with anti-looting posters. 2 
This action was in striking contrast to the 

looting habits freely permitted to the insurgent 
troops. The Moors did not even stop short of 
pillaging churches. 3 4 

By the end of July licences to carry arms had been 
rescinded in Madrid, and all arms were being 

confiscated unless they belonged to individual mem- 
bers of the Popular Front. 1 And night after night 
on the wireless the Governors of provinces in 
Republican territory condemned murders. 5 So did 
many of the political committees. Malaga was 
covered with posters to this effect issued by 

them. And from the 23rd August onwards 
the Government press, in spite of the terrible 
news continually pouring in of insurgent victories 
and terrorism, used its influence to the same 
end. 

It is clear then that, contrary to what many 

1 Steer, p. 70. 

a Borkenau, p. 73. 

3 Arnold Lunn, Spanish Rehearsal , p. 91. An English resident 
in Spain saw M oors on donkeys and mules laden with loot in a 
town in the South. Nothing was left in the working-class houses 
in the town. 

4 Daily Telegraph , July 31st, 1936. 

8 Louis Fischer, The War in Spain , p. 47, and statement made 
to the author by Captain Brenan. 
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writers have endeavoured to make us believe , 1 from 
the early days of the rising onwards the authorities 
on the Government side were exerting themselves 
under great difficulties, and often at great personal 
risk, to prevent violence. But the task was a hard 
one, above all in Madrid, at least, as the insurgent 
forces steadily drew nearer and there were no 
disciplined troops to defend the city and to maintain 
order. 

And when, in August, the news of the massacre 
at Badajoz ten days earlier leaked out in Madrid, 
in spite of official concealment, the hands of the 
authorities were openly forced. Three thousand , 
prisoners in jail at the time had unfortunately" 
mutinied, had set their mattresses on fire and 
had attacked the guards. The crowd, maddened 
by the news from Badajoz, gathered outside the 
prison, and in spite of the protests of Socialist 

4 Mrs. Eleanora Tennant, evidently ignorant like other pro- 
insurgent writers of all the action taken by the Government 
detailed here, speaks of it as not only permitting but openly 
encouraging “every kind of horror and indecency”. {Spanish 
Journey , p. 103) . . . ^ , . , . - . 

Helen Nicholson, an American writer, m Death in the Morning , 
makes the equally staggering statement that “the Madrid Govern- 
ment, composed of Anarchists, jailbirds and Russians, were deter- 
mined to exterminate every man of brains and outstanding ability 
in Spain, and so far as it lay in their power to do so, they were 
ruthlessly accomplishing their purpose”. The suggestion that 
Russians were in the Government is, of course, absurd. Nor were 
there any Anarchists in the Government until November, which 
was near the end of the period of violence. The reference to a 
“jailbird” is no doubt levelled at Senor Garcia Oliver, who had 
at one time served a sentence for robbery, and who, in November, 
when Anarchists entered the Government, became Minister of 
Justice. He carried through many reforms in the status of women, 

. for which even Mr. Knoblaugh pays him credit. 

It is unfortunate to find Mr. Bryant quoting so inaccurate a 
passage as Helen Nicholson’s in an article in the Observer , repro- 
duced in Humanity in Politics , p. 333. 
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t ders demanded the execution of all the political 
r soners. A popular tribunal was set up then 
'and there, and a number of leading politicians 
i&f the Right and others were shot. Further exe- 
Jaitions were only prevented by a Government 
Ijssurance that popular tribunals would be set up 
fat once . 1 

I It had, in fact, proved impossible for the ordinary 
| courts to deal with the thousands of political 
[prisoners under arrest. As in the case of the Civil 
| Guards, many judges had either joined the insur- 
! gents or had been dismissed for disloyalty , 2 and the 
. detention of large numbers of suspects had led to 
fairly numerous shootings of prisoners by irre- 
sponsible groups. The new tribunals now set up 
in each province were intended to end these 
evils . 8 

If the trial of the officers who, for ten days, had 
defied the civil authorities at Valencia in July was 
a fair specimen of the procedure of these courts, 
they seem to have been fairly conducted. A corres- 

1 Borkenau, p. 125. 

2 Senor Ruiz Vilaplana, a judicial commissioner, says that 
vhe vast majority of Spanish magistrates were “wedded to 
reaction”. 

3 Borkenau, p. 126. Campoamor, p. 100. This writer disbelieves, 
the story of the prison mutiny, but Dr. Borkenau was in Madrid 
at the time, and his account is so circumstantial that it carries 
conviction. Senorita Campoamor, moreover, omits many important 
facts— i.e. the massacres at Badajoz and elsewhere, the firing, 
from churches, air raids, and the effect of all this on the militia 
and people. So does Mr. Knoblaugh, who mentions what appears 
to be this fire. Its occurrence has been confirmed to the author 
by Senor Vilaplana. He was given an account of it by the President 
of the Supreme Court, who was present. Many of the prisoners 
had arms and wounded militia-men who ran in, some of them 
unarmed, to put out the fire. The President was then and there 
nominated head of the new popular tribunal. The first three or 
four prisoners tried were acquitted. 
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pondent present spoke of the role of counsel for 
the defence, though “not very popular or pleasant 
being played energetically and with professional 
dignity”. 1 * * * * * * These tribunals, though including four- 
teen lay members as “judges of facts”, also included 
three judicial officials as “judges of law”. T«heir 
powers were limited to cases falling under estab- 
lished civil or military law. This, in practice, con- 
fined them to clear cases of mutiny or rebellion. 8 
There were various guarantees for the defence 
and witnesses and documents were examined in 
public. Death sentences had to be confirmed by 
the Government. 

A decree of the 9th October created “tribunals of 
urgency” to deal only with cases of disaffection to 
the Republic. They also included a professional 
judge as President, and two “judges of facts”. 
Their powers were limited to three years’ imprison- 
ment and hard labour, and to fines of one hundred 
thousand pesetas (£2,500). Other tribunals were 
formed with lesser powers, but all under the presi- 
dency of a judge, or judicial officer. A tribunal to 
try cases of espionage was composed of judges and 
military advocates. And even in these cases there 
was a right of appeal. 

Besides these courts, however, committees of 
Communists, Socialists and Anarchists in Madrid 
investigated and conferred with each other in regard 

1 The Times , October 15th, 1936. 

*Borkenau, p. 127. Chalmers Mitchell confirms that these 

courts were presided over by trained lawyers. He says that accusa- 

tions were properly stated and that prisoners were allowed to 

give evidence and to cite witnesses. He gave evidence for the 

defence in several cases and tells ns that a precis of his evidence 

was always submitted to him afterwards for his signature. 
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to all suspects under arrest — presumably in their 
respective prisons. Women, as a rule, were left 
alone. If all the committees agreed in regard to a 
prisoner he was either executed or released. If 
there was disagreement, closer investigation fol- 
lowed . 1 But in Catalonia the procedure in such 
committees was said to be swifter and more 
ruthless . 2 

For in Catalonia there was a great preponderance 
of Anarchists, often men embittered by poverty, 
who had drifted in from Murcia 3 and other districts 
in the South, attracted by Catalan industry and 
the higher pay it could offer. There is little doubt 
that irresponsible groups of these, not Communists, 
as so often alleged, were responsible for most of the 
outrages committed on the Government side.* The 
leading Communist journal, Mundo Obrero, as 
already mentioned, had protested against church- 
burning before the outbreak of the insurrection, 
and this was only one of many efforts made by the 
Communist Party to protect the churches . 5 Dr. 
Borkenau, who in some respects shows himself 
critical of the Communists, was told early in August 
that the churches in Catalonia had been burnt by 
order of the Anarcho-Syndicalist C.N.T. or passing 
militia columns . 6 He found Catalan Socialists and 
Republicans alike deploring the burnings as 
criminal,’ and villagers turning against the Anarch- 

1 Borkenau, p. 127. 

2 Ibid., p. 128. 

* Catalonia Infelix , p. 218. 

* Professor Peers specifically arraigns them in regard to Catalonia* 
(Ibid., p. 256.) 

5 Borkenau, pp. 201 and 252. Captain JBreaan confirms this. 

8 Borkenau, p. 94. 

7 Ibid., p, 69. 
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ists on account of their violence. All the same 
there were Anarchist leaders who tried to restrain 
their followers, going from one village to another 
for this purpose, and sometimes the church-burners 
were mere lads of fourteen or fifteen, carried away 
by excitement. 

There were other Anarchists who, according to 
the testimony of an English observer, gave shelter 
to priests. 

The Manchester Guardian correspondent blames 
Anarchist bands for many of the murders in 
Malaga , 1 though he mentions the Communist 
youth organisation as also guilty. But Anarchism 
was more strongly represented in the poverty- 
stricken south. Anarchists, too, were mainly respon- 
sible for the violence in Madrid. For long the 
capital was full of them, and their possession of 
anus, despite alleged official reluctance to supply 
them with these, made them a great danger to 
life in the early months . 2 

The violence of Anarchist extremists was partly 
due to their hatred of all governments and to their 
wish to seize the opportunity offered by the 
military rising to carry through a social revolu- 
tion. Everyone who was not prepared to forward 
this end was a potential enemy. Hence it fol- 
lowed that not only many Fascists, real or 
suspected, were murdered by them in the first 
few months, but also some members of the 
Republican parties. 

Anarchist violence, however, was no. doubt also 
due to the fact that many insurgent sympathisers, 

1 Manchester Guardian , August 31st. 
s Campoamor, pp. 34, 94-5. 
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Fascists and others, who had been unable to escape 
from loyalist territory, managed to enter the C.N.T. 
or F.A.I., the admission to which was evidently 
not strictly guarded. The refuge thus sought was 
often no doubt for self-protection, 1 but in many 
cases it was intended to encourage acts which 
would discredit the loyalist cause. 2 Such action 
was only a continuation of Fascist policy 
already noted, but it was carried out on a 
much larger scale from July 17th onwards. It 
was apparently with similar aims that French 
Cagoulards a year later tried to bomb the build- 
ings of an Employers’ Federation in Paris, as 
recently disclosed by the French Minister of the 
Interior. 

And, having as their ideal a self-discipline requir- 
ing no external authority to perfect it, genuine 
Anarchists were necessarily difficult to control. 
Their battalions were largely run by committees, 
and it was not until after more than six months 
of war that these were ready to place themselves 
under the orders of the Government military 
commander. 

The Trotskyists (or “P.O.U.M.”) were also a 

1 Senor Domingo has told the writer of an amusing case in point. 
Senor Casares Quiroga, when Prime Minister, was accustomed 
to hear the Royal March often played on a gramophone in the 
house next to his at Madrid. The march was a sure sign of Monar- 
chist sympathies. On returning to Madrid after an absence, 
subsequent to the rising, he met the young daughter of his neigh- 
bour and jokingly threatened her with arrest. She at once pro- 
duced a badge of C.N.T. membership and said that on the con- 
trary it was for her to arrest him ! She was an Anarchist. He 
was only a Republican ! Mr. Cardozo, Daily Mail correspondent 
with the insurgents, also tells of a pro-Fascist major who succeeded 
in escaping from Catalonia after production of an Anarchist card 
of membership. ( March of a Nation , pp. 90-2.) 

2 Fischer, p. 40. 
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troublesome element. Like the Anarchists, they 
wanted an immediate social revolution and were 
distrustful of the other parties. 

The members of the Communist Party, on the 
other hand, had a much stronger sense of the need 
for discipline. They early raised a Fifth Regiment 
with “companies of steel” pledged to rigid military 
discipline 1 * * * * * * and worked wholeheartedly for the 
organisation of a unified army. They co-operated 
loyally not only with Socialists but with the Repub- 
lican parties and “showed themselves practical men 
determined to get on with the war ”. 8 It is impossible, 
therefore, to believe that they were responsible for 
a large proportion of the acts of violence committed 
on the Government side. And a powerful influence 
for clemency among them was a woman member of 
the Cortes, Senora Dolores Ibarruri, better known 
as “La Passionaria”, on account of her great 
eloquence. Many lives, especially of women, were 
spared owing to the force of her remarkable and 
winning personality, and those, however wealthy, 
who had given generously to charities, could count 
on her protection . 8 

Yet the report of the Committee of Investi- 
gation set up by General Franco to inquire into 

1 Sender* p. 77. 

*The testimony of Mr. Garratt (p. 210). As he was in loyalist 
Spain for many months from January, 1937, on relief work which 

took him all over the territory, he had many opportunities of 
forming an opinion. 

Sefiorita Campoamor (p. 92) also quotes the Communist paper, 

the Mundo Obrero , as appealing for discipline. She shows them 

and the Socialists as trying to get the Anarchists away from Madrid 

to the front line, on account of the outrages they were committing. 

8 Statements made to the author by Don Miguel Maura, founder 
of the Conservative Republican Party. He absolutely denies the 
allegation that La Passionaria called out to Calvo Sotelo after 
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“atrocities” on the Government side dubs them all 
indiscriminately the work of Communists, and on 
Communists the world as a whole has accord- 
ingly laid the blame. The purpose obviously was 
to create the impression that a political revoke 
tion was being carried through in Government 
territory by the methods of organised terrorism 
for which the Bolshevik revolution in Russia had 
been notorious. The device was, in fact, a mani- 
festation of the policy which has recently attempted 
to brand as Communist an Austria in which, under 
Dollfuss and Schuschnigg, even Socialism was 
illegal. 

As to the numbers shot without trial in Govern- 
ment territory, Mr. Arthur Bryant tells us that “in 
Nationalist Spain it is believed that some 350,000 
non-combatant men, women and children . . . have 
been butchered in cold blood”. 1 The statement 
admittedly comes from biased sources, and from 
people who, according to the testimony of a judicial 
commissioner residing in 'Burgos until June, 1937, 
are fed day in day out with stories of alleged Com- 
munist atrocities. 2 Mr. Bryant has apparently 
accepted this statement without question and does 
not tell us the grounds on which it is based, other 
than that it had been “officially admitted” that 


his last speech in the Cortes, that he would never be heard there 
again Another Communist shouted that Sotelo would die tn 
his boots, but Sehor Maura saw La Passionaria do her utmost 
to stop her colleague. Such action would be entirely in keeping 
with the impression she made on the writer when they met at 

1 The Real Facts (article in the Observer , June 27th, 1937, 
reprinted on pp. 322-6 of Humanity in Politics). 

* Ruiz Vilaplana, Burgos Justice; a Tear's Experience of Nation- 
alist Spain, pp. 141-4. 
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38,000 were murdered at Madrid in the first three 
months of the war. 

The author knows of no such official admission, 
but the most considered and unbiased estimate 
that appears to have been made in regard to 
Madrid is that of a Special Correspondent of 'the 
Manchester Guardian, who, on a visit to Spain 
in the summer of 1937, calculated that from 30 
to 35,000 persons had been killed in the capital. 
Half of these, it is believed, had no trial. The 
figure is a terrible one, but it is much less than Mr. 
Knoblaugh’s 60,000 1 or Major Yeats Brown’s 70,000 
murders. 2 

And gross exaggeration can be detected in the 
estimate given for the murders at Malaga, while in 
loyalist hands. These, as already mentioned, have 
been stated by the insurgents at 10,000, though it 
has not been made clear if this figure refers to the 
town only, or to the whole province. 

But for Malaga itself, and to some extent for the 
province, we have the estimate of Sir Peter Chalmers 
Mitchell, who, as he was sheltering in his house 
the family of a Fascist, Senor Bolin, 3 then under 
arrest, was daily at pains to discover if he was 
among the victims. Information was frequently given 
him by a medical student attending the prison, as 
to prisoners taken out for execution; by a foreign 
consul who went regularly to get information from 
the cemetery as to numbers buried there; and by 
his gardener’s boy, who used to roam the town on 
a bicycle and report on all he saw. Finally, as two 

1 Correspondent in Spain, p. 75. 

2 Spain at War , p. 1. 

2 A. brother of Luis Bolin, General Franco’s press officer. 
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of the places often selected for execution were very 
near Sir Peter’s house, he personally examined the 
remains of many of the victims. When he returned 
to England in October, 1936, from Malaga, he tells 
us that he estimated the total number of prisoners 
shoe “as much closer to 600 than 1,000, and these, 
were from the very much larger number of prisoners 
taken to the prison from the town itself and the 
whole province”. On his return in January he 
found no reason to increase the number. Murders 
had ceased; “the prison had been guarded by 
regular troops under regular officers, and some of 
the prisoners deemed to be in most danger had been 
moved to a ship. Even during the last few hours 
before Malaga fell, there was no massacre of 
prisoners,” 1 

Sir Peter’s estimate, therefore, can be taken to 
cover the whole period of loyalist occupation. His 
figure of 600 to 1,000 prisoners, as we have seen, 
also covers the whole province. To these must of 
course be added men shot who had not been 
arrested. But these, so far as Malaga itself was 
concerned, Sir Peter thinks could not be counted 
in more than dozens, probably not more than about 
one hundred. 2 

For one important town, therefore, with a popu- 
lation of about 150,000, we find the careful investiga- 
tions of a responsible Englishman giving an estimate 
for Malaga itself and, as regards prisoners, for the 
whole province, of less than one-tenth of the figure 
glibly alleged by the insurgents. Indications have 
already been given that the statement that 15,000 

1 My House in Malaga pp. 138-9. 

8 Statement made to the author. 
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priests have been murdered is no longer regarded 
as valid by those who originally made it. May it 
not be hoped that it will ultimately be found that 
the estimated total of 3 50, (XX) is also a gross 
exaggeration ? 



CHAPTER Vm 


THE NON-INTERVENTION POLICY 

Meanwhile the Government, in their desperate 
need of aeroplanes and arms in general, had appealed 
to the French Government for supplies. A secret 
agreement made in the previous December had 
required Spain to purchase annually from France 
arms and munitions to the value of 20 million 
francs. But the Councillor at the Spanish Embassy 
in Paris had resigned with much press publicity 
in the absence of the Ambassador, a secret organisa- 
tion was working up a journalistic campaign in 
favour of the insurgents, and the French Govern- 
ment, divided in opinion, would go no further than 
the grant of permits to private industry to deliver 
material to the Government of Senor Giral. 1 As a 
result, some aeroplanes and bombs were secured. 

By August 1st, however, M. Blum’s Government, 
afraid of creating further division of opinion, had 
decided on a policy of Non-Intervention, a course 
which the British Government, behind-hand in 
rearmament, were equally anxious to pursue. Both 
administrations no doubt hoped and believed that 
if Germany and Italy could be brought to agree 
to this policy, their intervention would cease. Italy’s 
acceptance on August 6th of the principle of Non- 

1 Letter from Don Fernando de los Rios, published in a pamphlet 
I Accuse France , published by the Spanish Press Services, Ltd., 
99 Regent Street, London, an insurgent agency. 
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Intervention and an assurance given by the German 
Government on August 8th that Germany had 
neither sent war material to General Franco, nor 
intended to send any, raised general hopes. And 
though trade unionists in Russia had opened a 
collection of money for Spanish relief, the Soviet 
Government accepted the Non-Intervention policy 
on August 5th. 

As a result of the assurances from Berlin and 
Rome, the French Government on August 8th 
announced that it would suspend exports to Spain 
from any French source of all war materials and 
aircraft of any kind. The British Government 
followed suit on the 19th. By the 24th, the German 
Government had declared that it would put an 
arms embargo into immediate operation and by 
the 28th Italy had taken similar action. The Portu- 
guese Government accepted the principle, but with 
reservations, and did not join the Committee set 
up until it had been informed of the procedure to 
be adopted in regard to complaints of infringement 
—a significant hesitation. With this exception, 
when the Non-Intervention Committee held its first 
meeting in London on September 9th, the whole of 
Europe had adhered to a policy by which the legally 
constituted and universally recognised Government 
of Spain had been deprived, anyhow in Europe, of 
its right under International Law to buy arms 
where it could. 

The need of the militia for arms therefore remained 
acute. The ’planes of the original Air Force were 
much inferior to those of Italy and Germany and 
were destroyed in the first few weeks. Only two, it 
is said, were of much use. Some, as we have seen, 
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had been obtained from France before the adoption 
of the Non-Intervention policy, and arms could be 
obtained from the Mexican Government, which had 
kept its hand free ; but Mexico was far off, and for 
long the Spanish Government was largely dependent 
on ’planes picked up individually in various countries. 
Variety of type necessarily reduced their fighting 
value. Nor was the fighting value of a motley squad- 
ron such as that organised by Andre Malraux, the 
well-known French novelist, enhanced by the fact 
that the pilots, though men of great courage and 
skill, were of varied speech, had no squadron train- 
ing, and had to rely on machine-guns often of poor 
quality . 1 They could not hope to be a match for 
the squadrons which Germany and Italy continued 
to despatch to the insurgents despite Non-Interven- 
tion negotiations and agreement . 2 

The troops were even worse equipped than the 
airmen. To shortage of rifles, artillery and machine- 
guns, was added lack of anti-aircraft guns, of helmets, 
of entrenching equipment, of field telephones,® 
of training. Small wonder, therefore, that with 
trained troops pressing forward liberally equipped 
with lorries, armoured cars and machine-guns, and 
preceded by a rapidly increasing number of aero- 
planes, untrained and semi-armed militia-men and 
women, with hardly any experienced officers to lead 
them, were steadily driven back both in south and 

1 Statement by Louis Fischer, correspondent of the New York 
Nation. Mr. Knoblaugh confirms the poor quality of the ’planes, 
pp. 42, 179. 

2 Much evidence on this is contained in the Report and Findings 
of a Committee of Enquiry into Breaches of International Law 
relating to Intervention in Spain , published October, 1936. The 
Committee held public sessions September to October. 

3 Geoffrey Cox, Defence of Madrid, p. 28. 
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north. By the end of August much of Andalusia 
and all Estremadura had been won by the insurgents 
and General Franco’s forces had joined hands with 
. those based on Burgos. By September 4th, Iran and 
San Sebastian had fallen to the rebels and communi- 
cations with France were cut in the Northern 
Pyrenees. 

Barcelona and Madrid had only been able to 
spare 1,000 rifles for the defence of the Basque 
province of Guipuzcoa. Iran had therefore mustered 
only 1,500 rifles, twelve machine-guns, ten cannon 
with defective ammunition, and “an August 12th 
of shot-guns to oppose to fifty cannon and the 
contents of the long-organised secret arsenals of 
Navarre and Castille”. 1 The fall of San Sebastian 
was also due to lack of munitions. 

Yet ten tracks were standing at Bordeaux, laden 
with ammunition ordered and paid for by the Spanish 
Government in the first days of the rising. But 
before they had been despatched, the negotiations 
for Non-Intervention began, and they were held 
up. Only one, therefore, reached the Basque troops. 
Another is actually said to have been delivered to 
the insurgents after the fall of Iran. 1 

Iran, before its capture, was burnt by Anarchists 
chiefly from poverty-stricken Galicia, who had been 
brought to the port of Pasajes by shipowners, to 
undercut local labour. They raided the barracks at 
San Sebastian, some 2000 strong, and seized any 

1 G. L. Steer, The Tree of Gernika , pp. 43, 49, 75-6. 

Mr. Cardozo, Daily Mail correspondent, found militia-men in 
Iran depending not only on shot-guns, but on pistols, blunder- 
busses, fowling-pieces at least a century old, or knives. ( March 
of a Nation , pp. 24-6.) 

* Steer, p. 25. 
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rifles there. Autonomy had not yet invested the 
Basque authorities with power to prevent this raid 
and its results, but after the burning of Irun they 
managed to disarm the incendiaries, and so to save 
San Sebastian. 

So critical a situation not unnaturally brought 
about a change of government. Socialists, Com- 
munists and Anarchists had loyally supported a 
Liberal administration, and through the joint 
political committees formed in Government territory 
on the outbreak of the insurrection they had been 
mainly responsible for recruitment, also for organisa- 
tion of food supplies for the civilian population. 
But these services might well be held to entitle 
them to a share in actual government at a time 
when it was urgently necessary to promote the 
widest possible co-operation in loyalist ranks, and 
to secure for the administration the ablest men of 
whatever political belief. 

A coalition Government was therefore formed 
with Senor Largo Caballero as the Prime Minister. 
He had long been leader of the most powerful trade 
union in the country, the Socialist U.G.T., and as 
such he enjoyed great popularity. A military 
insurrection from the Right, moreover, had neces- 
sarily caused a reaction which for a time increased 
the waning power of Left-Wing Socialists. But 
whatever revolutionary aims the Prime Minister 
may have declared in the spring, whatever desires 
of that kind he may have cherished in September, 
they formed no part of the policy of the Government 
now set up. 

Early in August the Communist Party had 
publicly declared that it was striving for no dictator- 
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ship of the proletariat, but only for the defence of 
the Republic. By the end of the month “an agree- 
ment had been arrived at between the Republican 
parties and the Socialist and Communist parties, 
with all their affiliated bodies, by which any form 
of Communism or dictatorship of the proletariat 
was entirely ruled out.” 1 

Caballero’s Government, therefore, when set up 
on September 4th, was a coalition of Republicans, 
Left and Right, of Socialists— again Right as well 
as Left — of Communists, of Basque Nationalists — 
Conservative in outlook — formed, as Senor Caballero 
himself stated, “to defend parliamentary freedom 
against Fascist dictatorship”. 2 Only the Anarchists 
still held aloof from shouldering responsibility. 

The allegation, then, that Caballero’s Govern- 
ment was wholly or mainly composed of Commun- 
ists, or that it was even a Soviet dictatorship, 3 is 
seen to be utterly unfounded. Communist ministers 
were only one element in a coalition Cabinet of 
five parties. They were only two in number and held 
none of the most important offices. The first British 
National Government of 1931, could with much 
more justice have been styled Socialist, inasmuch 
as Socialists filled the all-important offices of Prime 

1 Statement made by the Governor of Malaga after a Con- 
ference in Madrid, to the Special Correspondent already quoted, 
Manchester Guardian, August 31st, 1936. 

2 Statement made November 23rd, 1936. 

3 Mr. Gerahty so describes it in The Road to Madrid. The fact 
that all the governments which have been in existence in loyalist 
territory since February, 1936, have been coalitions of from two 
to six parties is a convincing answer to Mr. Bryant’s strange 
allegation that “iq Red Spain to-day minorities have no rights 
—not even to exist” (The Observer , July 11th, 1937). Minorities 
not only exist, but, as shown in the text, have throughout had a 
share in government. 
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Minister, Chancellor of the Exchequer and Lord 
Chancellor. The Communists in Largo Caballero’s 
Government only held the departments of Education 
and Agriculture. 

The more representative character of the new 
Government enabled it to deal more sternly than 
its predecessor with murder and pillage in Madrid, 1 
and the inclusion of a Basque Catholic Nationalist in 
the Cabinet was a sign of the loyal adherence of the 
Basque provinces to the Republic, despite the losses 
already incurred. Their reward came on October 
1st when the Cortes granted them a statute of 
autonomy. 

But representative though the Government was, 
it could not yet stem the tide of defeat, and its 
formation was swiftly followed by a serious blow. 
Prior to the insurrection, the commander of the 
Spanish forces in the Balearic Islands had been 
General Goded, one of the insurgent leaders. 
Another powerful influence in favour of the insur- 
gents in Majorca, the principal island, was Juan 
March, the tobacco king, reported to be the chief 
financial supporter of the malcontent generals. 
Goded and March no doubt facilitated preparations 
for a local rising, and there were many Germans 
and Italians in Majorca to lend a hand. 2 From 
July 19th, therefore, the island had been in the 
hands of the insurgents; Italian ’planes had been 
unloaded at Palma, the capital, from Italian ships, 
and two attempts made by militia sent from the 
mainland to eject the invaders had been repulsed 
with heavy loss. By the 6th September, the loyalist 

1 Manchester Guardian, September 9th, 1936. 

3 Paul, p. 385. 
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troops had been withdrawn and Italians were 
entering Palma in triumph. 

On the 15th September a letter written from 
Majorca to a retired British officer stated that 
Majorca was then “in the hands of the Italians. 
We have always in the port Italian battleships, and 
every week at least Italian cargo-boats unloading 
guns, ’planes, bombs, anti-aircraft guns and sending 
them all through Majorca. Not only that, but the 
Italian Army fliers, soldiers, sailors, officers are 
living here and they behave as the owners of the 
island.” 1 

The Non-Intervention policy had therefore proved 
powerless to prevent the establishment of an Italian 
naval and air base right athwart the communica- 
tions of France and the North African territories 
from which much of her manpower must be drawn 
in time of war. 

A few months later Ibiza also came under Italian 
sway. Minorca alone remained in the hands of the 
loyalists. 

But the withdrawal from Majorca, however 
ominous to France and Britain, was a sign of a 
firmer grip of the Spanish wheel. The new Govern- 
ment had set up a general staff, the peril to Madrid 
was becoming clear, and Catalan troops withdrawn 
from Majorca were destined for the defence of the 
capital. This was evidence of a dawning national 
unity, for Catalonia had formed her own militia, 
as yet under an independent command. 

Another omission of their predecessors which 
Senor Caballero’s Government endeavoured, but 
in vain, to remedy, was their failure to appeal to 

1 Report of Enquiry into Breaches of International Law, p. 6. 
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the League of Nations against the aggression of 
Italy and Germany. The existence of Fascist 
sympathies among civil servants and Spanish 
representatives abroad had caused disorganisation 
in the Foreign Office in the early days of the r is ing, 
and before any appeal had been lodged at Geneva, 
the Non-Intervention policy had got under way. 
When the Assembly met in September, Senor del 
Vayo, the new Foreign Minister, did his best to 
convince his colleagues of the reality of the aggression 
committed, but European members had set their 
feet on another path, some South American states 
tended to sympathise with the insurgents, and 
nothing could be done. At subsequent meetings 
of the League Council held in the next twelve 
months little or no progress was made, despite the 
ever-growing evidence of Italian and German men 
and war material on Spanish soil. 



CHAPTER DC 


INSURGENT TERRORISM 

From the 22nd July onwards the loyalist militia 
had been besieging Colonel Moscardo and his 
force in the Alcazar at Toledo. But the siege was 
half-hearted, for Moscardo had carried into the 
fortress the wives and children of many working 
men and held them there as hostages 1 to share the 
horrors of the siege. For over a month, therefore, 
no Republican artillery was trained on the fortress, 
and as late as September 2nd Dr. Borkenau actually 
reported that no serious action was being planned, 
though the photographs of the kidnapped women 
were being shown in the militia-men’s barracks in 
order to protect them from harm should the fortress 
fall. 2 Caballero was told that a thousand men 
could take the fort if he was prepared to lose two 
hundred lives. He refused to give the order 3 and 
before the besiegers had nerved themselves to the 
necessary sacrifice, the Alcazar had been relieved. 

The capture of Toledo by the insurgents on 
September 27th became notorious for the murder 
of the medical and nursing staff and some four 

1 Borkenau, p. 145, and Koestler, Spanish Testament , p. 148. 
The latter quotes an admission by Colonel Moscardo of the kid- 
napping, and the sworn statement of a kidnapped woman inn- 
keeper who escaped with her children on the tenth day of the 
siege on a passport forged for her by a Civil Guard. 

2 Borkenau, p. 145. 

3 Statement to the author by Mr. Louis Fischer. 
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hundred wounded in a hospital there, 1 which 
the loyalist commander could not evacuate before 
the town was captured. 

But this brutality was only one manifestation 
of a deliberate policy of terror of which the evidence 
steadily grew as the weeks rolled past. By the 
25th July the Conservative Petit Parisien had 
published a dispatch from Louis Roubaud, its 
special correspondent in Morocco, a man inured 
to sights of barbarism in the East. He wrote of 
the unprecedented scenes of agony he had seen at 
Melilla ; of nine officers shot without trial ; of twenty- 
one workers shot who had struck in protest against 
the new Fascist regime; of heart-broken women 
clustered at the gateway of the cemetery. 

And from the 22nd July onwards, as already 
mentioned, refugees from La Linea, Seville and 
Granada had brought word to Malaga of the 
terrible ruthlessness of the insurgents, even in 
towns and villages where they had met with, no 
opposition. 2 At La Linea and Algeciras hundreds 
of respectable shop-keepers and professional men 
had first been forced by the Requetes to sign cheques 
'for their balances in Spanish and Gibraltar banks 
and had then been shot. And these victims were 
no Communists or Anarchists, but Republi- 
can Freemasons — “the mildest of Liberals, and 

1 The members of the All-Party Parliamentary delegation 
which visited Madrid in November reported this on the evidence 
of a “non-Spanish” authority. Mr. Edmund Taylor, President 
of the Anglo-American Press Association, in a speech at Paris at 
the end of November 1936, told how Foreign Legionaries had 
admitted this massacre to him. A few militia-men had taken 
refuge in the hospital, and after they had been killed, the wounded 
were murdered in their beds. 

2 Chalmers Mitchell, p. 110. 
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Conservatives who did not go to mass”. 1 Among those 
shot at Algeciras were many infants and children. 

Refugees, among them British from Seville, 
brought tales of even worse horrors. There the 
doors of working-class houses had to be left open 
for the Fascists to search 2 and all males were 
carried off. 3 Jesus Corrales, a hotel employee, 
who escaped from Seville in the middle of August, 
deposed in a sworn statement that he had seen a 
group of one hundred and fifty prisoners, women 
among them, shot in a street in a working-class 
quarter of the town, for General Queipo de Llano 
had ordered that executions should no longer, as 
at first, take place in the prison or in the cemetery, 
but in various working-class areas, for the express 
purpose of terrorising the population. And by his 
orders bodies were left for several days in the 
streets, after being covered with oil. Corrales 
estimated the victims at Seville, in the early days of 
August alone, at about 7,000. 

Well might Queipo de Llano boast on the wireless 
that the insurgents had “struck the word ‘pity’ out 
of their dictionary”. 4 

A somewhat later estimate, given in a statement 
of the Council of Lawyers of Madrid, published by 
its President, Eduardo Ortega y Gasset, a lawyer of 
international reputation, put the murders at Seville 
at not less than 9,000. And M. Francois de Pierrefeu, 
a French author of the Right, on February 22nd, 
1937, gave on Radio Luxembourg a talk in which 

1 Statement by an English resident in Spain, who interviewed 
refugees at Gibraltar, October, 1936. 

2 Gerahty, p. 100, 

3 Paris Sair f quoted by Koestler, p. 87. 

* The Times , 28th August, 1936. 
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he told how he had been one of ten or twelve 
thousand prisoners in Seville. How he had seen 
men beaten till they bled, to extort information 
from them, and how dozens of innocent persons 
were dragged out daily to their death. 

The late Mr. Harold Pemberton, Daily Express 
correspondent with the insurgents, estimated the 
killings in Seville at thirty or forty a day. English- 
men later in Seville put the figure at fifty daily 
“for many weeks”. 1 Mr. Pemberton added that 
after Merida was captured 1,000 were killed, mainly 
by the Fascists cutting their throats, as ammunition 
was scarce. 2 

Refugees from Granada to Gibraltar also told of 
thousands butchered there; 3 and as the insurgents 
swept north, in armoured cars, callously leaving 
wounded militia-men, unattended, by the roadside, 
“to be worried by the dogs”,* there were massacres 
at Almendralejo and Badajoz. Those killed at the 
latter place were variously estimated at from 1,500 
to 4,000. 

But a rigid press censorship did its best to hide 
these horrors from the outside world, and a French- 
man who filmed the massacre at Almendralejo 5 
and two French journalists who reported on the 
massacre at Badajoz, a few days later, were for a 

statement made to Colonel Keeling, M.P. Article by him 
in the Journal of the Royal United Service Institution. 

2 Daily Express , August 23rd, 1936. 

3 Statement by the English resident already referred to. 

4 Lunn, Spanish Rehearsal \ p. 97. 

8 M. Rene Bru. He telegraphed to the Paris Soir on September 
15th that he had seen more than one hundred corpses picked up 
near the cemetery and one thousand men waiting their turn to 
be shot. 

The Almendralejo massacre was also mentioned by Bertram 
de Jouvenel, Daily Express correspondent with the insurgents. 
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time under arrest. 1 Harold Pemberton, indeed, 
records that on the 21st August a Spanish photo- 
grapher was actually shot for having photographed 
a pile of forty-one corpses, including three women, 
outside Seville. A few weeks afterwards a Morning 
Post correspondent was expelled from General 
Franco’s territory for an incidental reference to 
"‘insurgent frightfulness”. 2 Many other journalists 
in subsequent months were treated in like manner. 

The statement of the Council of Lawyers tells of 
similar horrors in the north of Spain. Their state- 
ments are confirmed by others. 3 Sefton Delmer, 
Daily Express correspondent with General Mola, 
wrote after the fall of Irun and San Sebastian that 
all prisoners taken on the field of battle had been 
shot “as a matter of course”, and that a great 
“drive” against suspects and “unreliables” of all 
kinds was going on throughout northern Spain. 
Newspapers, he said, were full of arrests and 
executions of men suspected of sympathising with 
the Government. “But thousands of people,” he 

1 Koestler, pp. 26-8. Attempts have been made to deny the 
Badajoz massacre, on the ground that an American journalist 
withdrew his signature from a telegram describing it. But his 
repudiation was written from Burgos, the insurgent headquarters, 
and, as he states, on the instructions of Seiior Bolin, General 
Franco’s Press officer ! For a detailed examination of this massacre, 
which was reported at the time by Le Temps and other pro- 
insurgent newspapers, see a pamphlet, Badajoz , published by the 
Friends of Spain, 11a, Hart Street, W.C.l. Mr. Knoblaugh tries 
to make light of the massacre (p. 172), but his references to it 
do not give the impression that he has studied it in any detail, 
and Major McNeill Moss, in The Legend of Badajoz , ignores 
the most important evidence extant. 

2 The Morning Post, September 12th, 1936. 

3 Mr. Koestler, pp. 80-94, makes a careful examination of the 
Spanish evidence for the terrorism of the insurgents in the early 
days of the rising. For the early weeks alone the executions were 
sstimated at 50,000. 
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added, “whose names have not appeared, and for 
whom there has been no court-martial, have dis- 
appeared during the last two weeks. 5 ’ 1 

By the 21st August, Pemberton had seen enough 
to declare his belief that while “Communists” were 
committing “atrocities’ 5 , the rebels were “killing 
wholesale— mathematically and methodically— as a 
military expedient. No one must be left alive as a 
possible threat to the rear of their motorised 
columns 55 . 2 

That this opinion was justified is shown by the 
orders taken on an insurgent officer, Manuel 
Carracha, made prisoner on July 28th, 1936. They 
are of such importance that they must be reproduced 
in full: 3 

“One of the. most important tasks, if victory is 
to be assured, is the undermining of the morale 
of the enemy troops. The enemy has neither 
sufficient troops nor sufficient arms to resist ; 
nevertheless the following instructions must be 
rigidly observed : 

“1. In order to safeguard the provinces occupied, 
it is essential to instil a certain salutary terror into 

1 Daily Express, September 11th, 1936. 

2 Ibid., August 23rd, 1936. Yet Mr. Jerrold tells us that there 
have been no atrocities on the Nationalist side ! (Spain : Impres- 
sions and Reflections, June, 1937, p. 17.) 

3 These orders are referred to in The Times of August 6th. 

1936. They were first published by Mr. Arthur Koestler in 
December, 1936, in a German version of his book VEspagne 
ensangkmtee. That Mr. Koestler had published these orders was 
obviously known to the insurgents, for when captured in February, 

1937, though representing the British News Chronicle, he was 
sentenced to death. As the insurgents in fourteen months have 
made no attempt to prove the orders a forgery, it must be pre- 
sumed that they are authentic. They were not published in England 
until December, 1937, when Mr. Koestlefs Spanish Testament 
appeared. 
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the population. When the troops occupy a place, 
the local authorities must first be taught a lesson 
in respect; if they have escaped, a similar procedure 
must be adopted towards the members of their 
families. In every case the methods resorted to 
must be of a clearly spectacular and impressive 
character, and must indicate clearly that the 
leaders of the troops are determined to proceed 
with like severity against anyone who offers 
resistance. 

“2. Occasionally it will be convenient to requisi- 
tion all the metal to be found in the public buildings 
or in the private houses of partisans of the other 
side. 

“3. It is essential that in every town occupied, 
information shall be obtained from the priest or 
other reliable persons as to the views of the leading 
members of the community. If there are members 
of the Falange in the town, or officers or non- 
commissioned officers who have been able to escape 
the Red Terror, they are to be enlisted. Any tendency 
towards laxity in the performance of their duties, 
or signs of insubordination on the part of the troops, 
must be proceeded against with the utmost rigour. 
The same holds good for desertions. The rapidity 
with which we attain ultimate victory will depend 
on the merciless severity of the punishments meted 
out in such cases. 

“4. Every town along the enemy’s line of retreat 
and all the areas behind the enemy lines are to be 
considered as battle zones. In this connection, no 
differentiation must be observed between places 
harbouring enemy troops and those not doing so. 
The panic experienced by the civil population along 
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the enemy’s line of retreat is a factor of the utmost 
importance in contributing towards the demoralisa- 
tion of the enemy troops. The experiences of the 
last world war show that accidental destruction 
of enemy hospitals and ambulances has a highly 
demoralising effect on troops. 

“5. After the entry into Madrid, the officers in 
charge of the various bodies of troops are to estab- 
lish machine-gun posts on the roofs of all the 
high buildings dominating their particular district, 
including public buildings and church towers, so 
•that the surrounding streets are within range of 
the machine-guns. In the event of any opposition 
on the part of the populace, the streets should be 
put under fire without further parleying. In view of 
the fact that large numbers of women are fi ghting 
on the enemy side, there should be no distinction 
of sex in such cases. The more ruthless we are, the 
more quickly shall we quell hostile opposition 
among the population, the more quickly will the 
restoration of Spain be effected.” 

On the day on which these terrible orders were 
discovered General Franco was declaring himself 
in the same sense to a representative of the News 
Chronicle at Tetuan. 1 

To the question: “How long, now that your 
coup has failed in its objectives, is the massacre 
to go on?” he replied: 

“There can be no compromise, no truce. I shall 
go on preparing my advance to Madrid. I shall 
advance, I shall take the capital. I shall save Spain 
from Marxism at whatever cost.” 

1 News Chronicle ; July 29th, 1936. 
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To the further question: “That means that you 
will have to shoot half Spain?” he replied: 

“I repeat, at whatever cost.” 

Small wonder that with orders such as these iu 
operation the result was either “complete loyal 
sycophancy, inhabitants in subdued villages jumping 
to their feet as cars passed to give the Fascist 
salute”, 1 or else headlong flight. A pro-insurgent 
writer tells of villages found completely empty. 8 
The inhabitants had fled before the advancing 
insurgent forces. Villages escaping with difficulty 
from their homes brought to the next village tales 
of “executions and ruthless repression”, 3 and the 
stream of destitute homeless wanderers grew ever 
greater. To the problem of how to provide arms 
and training for the thousands enrolling to fight 
for them was now added for the Government the 
task of finding food and shelter for tens of 
thousands of helpless, terror-stricken refugees. 

1 Pemberton, in the Daily Express , August 23rd, 1936. 

2 Lunn. Spanish Rehearsal 

8 Borkenau, p. 205. 
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TIMELY HELP 

The situation of loyalist Spain by the end of 
September, when Toledo fell, was therefore one 
of extreme gravity. Italians were established in 
Majorca, Germans were said to be strongly repre- 
sented in the Canaries 1 and the Navy was no longer 
able to prevent General Franco’s ships from passing 
through the Straits of Gibraltar, to threaten Spain’s 
Mediterranean coast. From the first, moreover, 
insurgent broadcasts had made clear their intention 
of taking Madrid — indeed as early as July 26th its 
capture had actually been announced, 2 and though 
forces advancing on the capital from the north and 
north-west had been checked in the sierras, the 
wide Castilian plain exposed the capital to attack 
from south and south-west. Untrained and ill- 
equipped militia could not but fall back, if slowly, 
against experienced and well-equipped troops fighting 
in open country. 

But if a Non-Intervention policy had deprived 
the Spanish Government of the most immediate 
opportunities for remedying their lack of arms, it 
did not for a time rob them of the chance of obtain- 
ing personal individual help. Exiles from Italy and 
Germany or from other countries under dictatorial 
rule were quick to realise the nature of the Spanish 
struggle and to offer their services to a republic 
1 Chalmers Mitchell, p. 211. * Paul, p. 235. 
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hard pressed by insurgent generals who were being 
helped by powerful dictators. But for many the 
journey to Spain was one of difficulty, often of 
actual danger, for passports were by no means 
always obtainable. There were men, therefore, who 
trudged miles over snowy mountain passes by day 
or night or who even clung below trains to get 
across frontiers. Others again had to beg their 
way . 1 But in spite of all obstacles, come they did, 
and, joined by many volunteers from Britain, 
France , 2 the United States, and other countries, 
they represented help from no less than thirty-two 
nationalities. 

Though a few may have come out of a mere 
spirit of adventure, or for lack of a job , 3 or without 
a clear understanding that they were being enlisted 
to fight , 4 the brigades as a whole were a significant 
indication of the forces that Fascist dictators were 
raising up against themselves. And as many had 


1 Cox, Defence of Madrid , p. 67. 

3 Mr. Bryant ( Humanity in Politics , p. 33 6) tells us that Italy, 
Germany, Russia and France have all in a greater or less degree 
intervened. Admittedly any arms or personnel from Russia, as 
froin Italy and Germany, must have been sent on the instructions 
of the Government. It could not be otherwise with countries 
under dictators. But France is a democracy and she had no law 
prohibiting foreign enlistment until early in 1937. And though 
arms no doubt have been smuggled across the frontier since the 
embargo of August, 1936, any lack of vigilance in enforcing this 
was liable to attack in the French Chamber. As a matter of fact 
the cases mentioned in the pamphlet I Accuse France nearly all 
relate to the period before the embargo was put on. Though 
much mdmdua! help, therefore, may have come from France 
the difference between help from that country and the other 
three, also from Portugal, another dictator-ruled country, should 
be kept clearly in mind. 

8 S 0 * s . tates ^ at > a ^ er Questioning many, he found only 

one who had joined because he was out of work. 

Mr. Knoblaugh mentions two cases of this kind and tvnicallv 
omits any other. * 
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served on one side or other in the world war, they 
brought much needed help, bom of training and 
experience, to the newly-raised Spanish militia. 
They began to arrive in Spain in September, were 
' gradually formed into a special International 
Column two brigades strong, and by the 8th 
November the first of these brigades arrived in 
Madrid, just in time to help to save the capital. 

Help was also forthcoming from another quarter. 
As already mentioned, the outbreak of the rising 
had found no diplomatic intercourse existing 
between Spain and Russia, but by August 25th 
•the Spanish Government had been induced to 
receive a Soviet Ambassador, and the setting up 
of a coalition Government in which Communists 
were for the first time represented, no doubt led 
to closer relations than might have been expected 
with the former purely Liberal Government. But 
with insurgent rule stretching from Cadiz in the 
south-west in a great semi-circle round to Saragossa 
in the north-east, with angles pushed out to Viga 
and Corunna on the north-west and to the French 
/rontier on the north-east, and with the Basques 
and Asturians thus isolated, the danger to Madrid 
and to Spain in general was so obvious that it was 
inevitable that former prejudices should have been 
overcome. 

Allegations have been made that Russian ’planes 
and tanks began to arrive in Spain in September and 
ipharges to this effect were lodged with the Non- 
Intervention Committee, 1 but on October 9th the 

1 So Mr. Lancelot Lawton, in an article Soviet Russia and Spain 
in the January, 1937, number of Contemporary Russia. He does 
not mention the denial. Mr. Lawton’s article calls for criticism 
in other respects. For instance, he compares the period in Spain 
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press communique showed that they had been 
denied by the Soviet representative. Seeing how 
efficient Russian ’planes and tanks subsequently 
proved, it is inconceivable that there can have 
been any in the country during a retreat which' 
continued until November and which was largely 
due to continuous aerial bombing with little or no 
air defence, and, latterly at least, to the presence 
of Italian whippet tanks pressing forward at forty 
miles an hour, with Moorish cavalry in support 
of them. 

It was not until the 7th October that the Soviet 
representative on the Non-Intervention Committee^ 


between April, 1931, and July, 1936, with the Kerensky regime 
in Russia, completely ignoring the growth of Spanish Fascism 
and the swing back to a reactionary government under Lerroux 
and Robles. Nothing parallel to this occurred in Russia between 
March and November, 1917. 

Again, Mr. Lawton and Mr. Bryant (p. 337) both stigmatise 
Russia as the first foreign power to intervene in Spain. Mr. 
Lawton’s reasons for this belief appear to be negative. He mentions 
neither the dates on which Italian and German help began, nor 
the activities of the Nazi organisation, nor Signor Mussolini’s 
promise of help in 1934. Mr. Bryant apparently regards inter- 
vention as dating from the formation of the Spanish Communist 
Party in 1921 ! This is surely straining the meaning of the word., 
Even if the Russians supplied the Asturians with tanks and arms v 
in 1934, as he states, no one has suggested that men were sent 
with them. The Asturian rising, moreover, had been suppressed 
in ten days, and when General Franco rose, the Spanish and 
Russian Governments, as we have seen, were not even in diplomatic 
relations. (Senorita Campoamor notes that the Russian Ambassa- 
dor only arrived in Madrid on August 25th, 1936.) Communist 
propaganda may have been continuous from 1921, but if propa- 
ganda and intervention are identical, then we ourselves are at 
war to-day with several countries ! Mr. Bryant’s further state- 
ment that but for Russian intervention there would be no civile 
war at all, Ignores both Spanish history and the conditions of* 
the rural population. 

Sir Arnold Wilson equally ignores many well-authenticated 
facts stated here when he tells us that Germany and Italy “came 
to the aid of Spain only after it became clear that the revolutionaries 
in Madrid had the energetic support ... of Moscow”. 
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expressed fear that repeated violations of the 
Agreement might render it useless, and declared that 
his Government could not agree to turning the 
Agreement “into a screen shielding the military aid 
given to the rebels by some of the participants”. 
This letter went on to declare that if violations of 
the Agreement were not immediately stopped, the 
Soviet Government would consider itself free from 
the obligations arising out of it. 

The Soviet representative had proposed an Anglo- 
French control of the Portuguese ports, to prevent 
the flow of arms to the insurgents. As no action 
was taken, the decision of the Russian Government 
to intervene was announced to the Committee on 
October 23rd. 

The first mention by a reliable witness of any 
Russian aeroplanes arriving at the front, so far as 
the writer is aware, is the statement of Mr. Geoffrey 
Cox, then at Madrid, who tells us that the first 
Russian ’planes were seen over the city on November 
4th. 1 He mentions that Russian tanks arrived 
there on November 1st. Senor Ramon Sender, who 
was serving with the Madrid forces, gives a moving 
account of days somewhat later than these dates 
on which the defenders were sorely pressed for lack 
of armaments of this kind. It seems improbable, 

1 Cox, Defence of Madrid , pp. 22 and 24. Mr. Freund, author 
of Zero Hour , informed the author that he received a telephonic 
message from Madrid about November 11th saying that “things 
were now looking better, as the Russians were beginning to* 
arrive”. 

Borkenau, p. 179, puts the arrival early in November. Mr. 
Rogers, a pro-insurgent writer, states that Senor Valladares told 
him at Nice that “the Russians became a factor of importance 
only in November” (Spain : a Tragic Journey \ p. 190). Steer tells- 
us that twelve Russian ’planes arrived at Bilbao at the end of 
October. Nothing had arrived before then (p. 96). 
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therefore, that many aeroplanes were there before 
the middle of the month. 

Thus, ’planes, tanks and volunteer infantry 
arrived only just in time to help to save Madrid 
from capture. But before they appeared the city 
had endured the first horrors of aerial bombard- 
ments that continued almost daily for the best part 
of a month. On August 16th General Franco had 
declared that he would never bombard Madrid on 
account of the innocent people living there. On the 
29th a few bombs thrown on the city showed that 
it could no longer count on immunity, but little 
damage was done. 

On October 30th, however, began a period of air 
raids which hurled destruction on non-combatants, 
men, women and children, and spared neither 
churches, hospitals, nor even the Prado. Among 
other buildings, the palace of the Duke of Alba, with 
its priceless art treasures, which had been guarded 
by militia-men since the early days of the rising, was 
completely destroyed by German incendiary bombs. 1 

From November 8th the air raids were supported 
by bombardment from German heavy artillery. 
The British and American press estimated the death- 
roll between October 24th and November 20th at 
some 1,000 dead and 2,800 to 3,000 injured. 2 A 

1 Statement by Miss Jacobsen, head of the Scottish Ambulance, 
who took the author to see the mins of the palace in April, 1937. 
She had seen some fifteen Junkers fly over the building and fires 
immediately spring from the roof. A large hole in the roof of 
a bathroom gave unmistakable evidence that destruction had 
come from above. Miss Jacobsen described the fire in a letter 
to the Morning Post , August, 1937, and told how zealously the 
militia-men worked to save the treasures. 

2 Mr. Koestler, who was in Madrid during this period, gives 
a graphic description of what he terms “a month of hell”, Spanish 
Testament , pp. 164-177. 
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group of British members of Parliament of all 
parties, then in Madrid, declared their belief that 
the aim of the bombardment had been to terrorise 
the civil population. Even weeks after the arrival 
of Russian munitions the insurgents were well 
aware that the shortage of both shells and guns 
was hampering the defence of the capital. 1 

But however heavy the death roll, the Madridenos 
knew well that infinitely worse slaughter awaited 
them in the event of capture or surrender. Insurgent 
leaflets dropped over the city had actually threatened 
the 25,000 wounded in the city with death. 2 Neither 
bombs nor shells nor shortage of food or arms, 

’ therefore, could shake the defence. Men, urged on 
by mothers and wives, flocked in hundreds to enroll, 
though no rifles could be supplied to them, for 
many of those already in the militia could get 
rifles only from dead or wounded comrades. Even 
boys of fourteen were with difficulty kept out of 
the trenches. Russian ’planes and tanks, however, 
were followed by rifles, artillery and machine-guns ; 
Madrid found an indomitable commander in 
General Maija, and the triumphant advance of the 
insurgents at last was stopped. The heart of Spain 
at least was saved, and breathing space was gained 
for the organisation of a new army and for the 
evacuation of the refugees who by now had immensely 
swollen the population of the capital. 

The threat, however, to the city had been 
great, and General Mola’s announcement that he 

1 Cardozo, p. 193. 

* It was largely in the hope of saving these men from this fate 
that the members of Parliament went out to Spain early in 
November. They had heard of the massacre of the wounded at 
Toledo. 
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had a “fifth column” in Madrid ready to help when 
he reached the outskirts, had given reason to fear 
a Fascist rising. Much sniping at night from roofs 
and balconies or from cars racing through the 
streets had given colour to this belief, and it was 
known that Fascists had received orders to join 
the Anarchist F.A.I. in order to get supplies of arms. 
The Government therefore felt it necessary to move 
to Valencia. The defence of the city was taken 
over by a Defence Council which at once ordered 
the surrender of all firearms except by members 
of the military forces, the police, or leaders of 
parties or trade unions. Militia-men were at the 
same time forbidden to requisition food or property 
without orders. 

But the loss of life to women and children in air 
raids which had often taken a terrible toll of 
working-class districts far from military objectives, 
and the shouts of joy with which the first insurgent 
’planes were greeted by political prisoners unhappily 
aroused passions which had been gradually subsiding 
two months before. Prisons were full, and there 
were groups of irresponsible men who forced their 
way in to drag out to their death men known to 
favour the insurgents or against whom they had a 
personal grudge. 

A few weeks earlier Senor Negrin, the Finance 
Minister, and some of his colleagues, had slept in 
the prisons to give prisoners protection at a time 
when loyalist opinion had been excited by news of 
mass executions. Ministers now had left Madrid, 
but the British members of Parliament were given 
free access to the prisons and were able then and 
there to prevent much violence. Before leaving the 
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country they obtained an assurance from Senor 
Caballero that political prisoners were being re- 
moved from the capital and that he was proposing 
to set up a Commission for Security for the purpose 
of ensuring that all cases of political prisoners 
should be submitted to the normal functioning of 
the Tribunals of Justice. He invited the delegation 
to return to Spain to enquire into the results of the 
Commission’s work. The British visit, therefore, 
was by no means in vain. 



CHAPTER XI 


ECONOMIC CHANGES 

It has been shown that, in spite of the tremendous 
reaction necessarily caused by a military-Fascist 
rising, changes at the centre of government in Spain 
brought no political revolution in their train. It 
now remains to consider the economic changes 
brought about by the civil war. 

The fact that landowners almost without excep-' 
tion sided with the insurgents, inevitably, as the 
scale of the rising became apparent, brought about 
far-reaching changes in land tenure. The first of 
these, however, a decree of August 7th, 1 merely 
suspended payments of rent by the Institute of 
Agrarian Reform on behalf of tenants and colonists. 

A second, dated August 8th, did no more than 
aim at ensuring that the harvest should not be lost 
owing to the absence of owners or of a few of the 
richer peasants who had joined the insurgents. The 
decree required municipal authorities to make them- 
selves responsible for the rural property under 
cultivation as also for all the working capital 
existing in these properties. But before taking over 
control, absent owners were given eight days in 
which to return. Thanks to this measure the harvest 
was reaped and the area sown to wheat, barley and 1 
other crops was increased by about 6 per cent. 

1 The details given about the land tenure policy of the Central 
Government, except where otherwise stated, are based on the 
pamphlet already cited. 
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After the eight days’ grace had elapsed, ""a third 
decree gave every tenant or partner who, or whose 
parents, spouse, or descendants, had or should 
carry out the exploitation or direct cultivation of a 
rural estate without interruption for more than six 
years, the right to convert the tenancy or partner- 
ship into ownership. The estate could be purchased 
either by instalments or by a fixed sum payable at 
any date. 

These measures, however, meant no extension of 
land settlement. Even as late as August 22nd, when 
the fall of Badajoz had enabled the insurgent forces 
in south and north to join hands, nothing had been 
decided as to the fate of the lands of absent Fascists, 
and peasants in such widely distant provinces as 
Aragon and Valencia seemed almost indifferent to 
the issue. 1 Meanwhile the U.G.T. was working 
these lands in Valencia, employing agricultural 
workers at the same wages as before the rising. But 
at least, it was said, contracts with the workers 
were being kept and that made “all the difference 
in the world”. 2 

In Talavera, however, after some weeks in which 
only convent lands had been seized, a general 
expropriation of the large estates was carried out 
and labourers worked and managed these “under 
the leadership of the U.G.T”. 3 

In Ciudad Real, moreover, the great majority of 
the estates were taken over and collectivised by the 
labourers. The Institute of Agrarian Reform felt 
itself obliged to legalise this action. 4 

Such a situation obviously called for regulation. 


1 Borkenau. 

a Ibid., p. 119. 


3 Ibid., p. 140. 
1 Ibid., p. 148. 
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but it was not until October 7th, a month after a 
Government fully representing the Popular Front 
had come into power, that any official steps to 
expropriate the property of landowners who had 
helped the insurgents were taken; and by that 
time Franco had won almost half Spain. 

The decree now issued ordered the expropriation 
without compensation of all rural estates of persons 
who had taken part directly or indirectly in the 
insurrection. Indirect help included giving inform- 
ation to the rebels, or resistance to, or disobedience 
of, the measures of the Government. To determine 
which owners were guilty, a “junta” 1 was to be 
set up in every municipality, consisting of members 
of the Town Council, of the local political com- 
mittee, of each of the agricultural workers’ unions 
and of associations of small cultivators and colonists. 
The municipal junta was to make a list of those 
believed guilty, stating reasons in each case, and 
was to forward it to a provincial junta, similarly 
constituted, but with one of the heads of provincial 
departments working under the Institute of Agri- 
culture as chairman. The provincial junta was to 
forward the local list, with a report on it, to the 
Government. The names of those finally left on 
the list were to be published in the official gazette. 
Those classified under the decree as rebels were to 
have a right of appeal to the Minister of Agriculture. 

The decree covered all rural estates, large or 
small, of owners found guilty. Estates cultivated 
directly by the owner or his agent, or in large 
tenancies, were to be handed over to organisations 
of agricultural workers and peasants for their 
H.e. tribunal. 
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enjoyment for all time, to be devoted to agricultural 
production. In default of any such organisations 
they were to be given to individual labourers and 
peasants in the municipality in question. In either 
case the cultivation could be carried out collectively 
or individually in accordance with the will of the 
majority of the beneficiaries. This was to be decided 
at meetings held for the purpose. 

So far, therefore, as the Central Government 
was concerned, there was to be none of the forced 
collectivisation which had caused so much resentment 
in Russia — a difference all the more noteworthy 
because, as we have seen, a Communist was now 
Minister of Agriculture . 1 But in August the head- 
quarters of the Communist Party in Valencia had 
been placarded with posters exhorting respect for 
the property of the small peasant and the small 
industrialist . 8 A recent declaration of the Minister, 
Senor Uribe, makes clear that the Communist Party 
still adheres to this policy. 

The technicians of the Ministry were to advise on 
and direct the most suitable methods of cultivation. 

In the case of small tenancies, cultivators and 
their descendants were to be assured of perpetual 
enjoyment, always provided that they maintained 
good husbandry. 

Men serving in the militia or volunteer units of 
the Army who had previously been registered as 
field labourers or small tenants or owners were to 
be given priority in the distribution for perpetual 
use of land which would produce enough profit for 

1 Yet Mr. Knoblaugh {Correspondent in Spain , p. 219) says that 
“ the economic system of Loyalist Spain is . . . essentially com- 
munistic and more radical than present-day Russian Communism”! 

2 Borkenau, p. 117. 
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the maintenance of their families. The same privilege 
was to be accorded to the parents of men killed in 
action and to war-disabled men. Any such benefic- 
iaries who belonged to Agrarian syndicates would 
be entitled to pool their holdings in order to form 
a collective farm. This was a^further assertion of 
the voluntary principle. 

All fixed working capital was to remain on the 
expropriated estates, or, in cases where it had been 
removed, was to be returned. The Institute for 
Agrarian Reform was to supply the settlers for two 
years with farm implements, seeds, fertilisers, and 
other necessary working capital. An agricultural 
credit bank was to be set up, to help to secure 
the means of intensifying production, and further 
regulations were to provide for the valuation on 
which the new cultivators were to pay their rent 
to the State. 

Official figures show that from February to July, 
1936, nearly 29 million pesetas of credits had been 
granted to cultivators by the Institute of Agrarian 
Reform. That civil war was not allowed to interfere 
with agricultural development in the provinces 
remaining in the hands of the Central Government" 
is shown by the fact that from July 19th onwards 
to the end of January, 1938, loans, seeds, stock, 
machines and so forth to the value of 115 million 
pesetas were granted, and with excellent results. 

Land therefore was only officially expropriated 
where, after three processes of enquiry, owners 
were believed to have helped the insurgents. 

Nor in the case of other forms of property under 
the jurisdiction of Madrid was there any general 
expropriation by Government action. Dr. Borkenau, 
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visiting the capital late in August, recorded that 
very little change of ownership had then taken 
place. Most shops were carrying on as before and 
not 30 per cent, of industry had even come under 
Government control. 1 Some of the best hotels 
were in the hands of working-class organisations, 
as militia had been billeted in them, and some were 
intended to remain under this control, but the 
billeting of militia in hotels was being discontinued. 

Banks were controlled by the Government, but 
only a few with headquarters in insurgent territory 
had been declared requisitioned. Dr. Borkenau 
stated categorically that in all Spain banking was 
one of the trades least hit by expropriation. 2 The 
gold reserve of the Bank of Spain was used where 
possible to buy the arms so desperately needed, 
but the bank retained its powers of self-government. 8 

In Ciudad Real the same observer records .that 
though in the town Socialists predominated, only 
a single factory, the electricity works, had been 
socialised. All other factories remained under their 
owners. The market continued, unchanged and 
uncontrolled. So did shops and cafes. A similar 
position existed in Malga, where only a sugar 
factory and some British-owned iron-oxide works 
were interfered with. In the latter case the manager 
had had difficulty about wages and transport. The 
workers took over control but asked the manager 
to remain in office. The arrangement is said to 
have worked fairly well when insurgent ships did 
not interfere with exports. 4 

1 Borkenau, p. 124. 

•Ibid. 

* Speech by Senor Negrin, February 1st, 1938. 

4 Statement by Sir Peter Chalmers Mitchell. 
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In Valencia province the rice mills were expro- 
priated by the U.G.T., but wealthy peasants con- 
trolled irrigation and consequently were left alone. 
Anarchists attempted to abolish private commerce 
in marketing the harvest, but failed . 1 

In Anduja, in Eastern Andalusia, soap and other 
factories had been neither expropriated nor put 
under control . 2 

In Talavera “collectivised” working as applied 
to shops and hotels merely meant a profit-sharing 
agreement made between owners and the U.G.T. 
on behalf of the workers concerned . 3 

It is possible, however, that the advent to power 
of Senor Caballero may have given an impetus to 
the socialising activities of the trade unions. Dr. 
Borkenau on his return to Spain in January tells 
us that in the main industrial centres, with the 
partial exception of Bilbao, a widespread expro- 
priation of industrial property had taken place, 
partly as a result of socialist ideals, but more fre- 
quently because the owners of the factories had fled 
or been killed . 4 (The number killed, has however, 
it is said, been much exaggerated). And Mr. Fischer, 
besides factories, speaks of hotels, department 
stores, large commercial enterprises and means of 
transport being sequestered by the U.G.T., the 
C.N.T., the political parties, or the Government. 
But the small farm-owners and small shopkeepers 

1 Borkenau, p. 1 18. 

2 The detailed statements quoted in the text show how unfounded 
is Mr. Knoblaugh’s assertion that “ the outbreak of the war 
marked the virtual disappearance of private ownership in loyalist 
Spain”. ( Correspondent in Spain , p. 147.) 

3 Borkenau, p. 155. 

4 Ibid, p. 284. 
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and “similar enterprises” were left alone, 1 And in 
January, private merchants were still holding the 
trade in agricultural products in most of loyalist 
Spain. 2 

As to businesses financed with foreign capital, 
it should be remembered that so long as the Basque 
Government was in existence, the Consett Spanish 
Ore Company received a dividend of £5,000 from 
its subsidiary, the Orconera Iron Ore Company, 
for 1937, as in the previous five years. And the 
Company known as Standard Electrica which 
operates in Madrid as a subsidiary of International 
Telephone and Telegraph (America) is issuing 
regular monthly statements; the rights of share- 
holders are fully recognised; and the distribution of 
profits is not questioned. It has been necessary, 
however, partly to divert the operations of the 
company to war aims, and it now works under 
military supervision, as its managers left on the 
outbreak of war. 

A statement in a letter to The Times by a prominent 
member of the Friends of National Spain to the 
effect that every British business in Government 
Spain had been completely confiscated, including 
its banking accounts, without any compensation of 
any sort and placed in possession of soviets, or 
workmen’s committees, 3 drew from the Receiver 
and Manager of the Akoy and Gandia Railway 
and Harbour Company, Limited, the reply that 
his company was concessionaire of the harbour of 
Gandia in that territory and that he had suffered 

1 Fischer, p. 37. 

2 Borkenau, p. 200. 

8 Mr. Arthur F. Loveday, late Chairman of the Chamber of 
Commerce in Spain. (Letter to The Times , March 21st, 1938.) 
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neither confiscation, loss of banking accounts, nor 
workmen’s committees. “My British resident 
manager,” he said, “while having difficulties enough 
owing to the war, had had the minimum of inter- 
ference from the authorities. The ownership of the 
undertaking and the right to manage it have never 
so far been questioned.” 

Messrs. J. A. Billmeir & Company, Limited, 
owners of 37 vessels trading with Spain, also wrote 
an emphatic denial of Mr. Loveday’s charges. They 
stated that throughout the war they had never failed 
to secure payments due to them, and that all the 
Government departments with which they had dealt 
had been “businesslike, courteous, and scrupulously 
honest”. They were certain that their views would 
be endorsed by other British shipping companies 
trading with Government Spain. 1 

It appears, therefore, that except for confiscation, 
after due enquiry, of the estates of those who had 
aided rebellion, expropriations in territory con- 
trolled by the Central Government were mainly 
the work of organisations over which for a time 
the Government had little means of control, and 
that such expropriations were never general. We 
shall find later that considerable restoration of 
property is now taking place. 

In Catalonia, however, the strength not only of 
Anarchist influence, but also of autonomous feel- 
ing, combined to make for a more extreme policy 
than in the remainder of Republican Spain. Dis- 
satisfaction had been felt by some with the Statute 
of Autonomy and these took advantage of the crisis 
to press for further powers. As early as July 21st 
1 Letter to The Times , March 1938. 
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a presidential decree had created the Civilian 
Militias 1 of Catalonia and on August 2nd there 
had been set up a Ministry of Defence. These 
measures infringed the Spanish Constitution, which 
reserved to the Republican Government the defence 
of public safety in conflicts of an extra-regional 
character. The Catalan forces in consequence, for 
something like a year operated under a command 
completely separate from that of the Central 
Government. 

This tendency also soon showed itself in the 
, economic field. On August 6th, the Generalitat, 2 
having been empowered by its Parliament to legis- 
late by decree, an edict was issued re-establishing 
in full the Law of Cultivation Contracts which had 
been a bone of contention with the Lerroux Govern- 
ment in 1934. 3 On the 14th another decree confis- 
cated rural estates belonging to persons believed 
to sympathise with the insurgents. Many of these 
had already been seized by the peasants and under 
pressure from the Anarchists were collectivised. 
Owners on whom suspicion rested were asked to 
.estate their case, but most took refuge in flight. 
Estates of known loyalists were held for them by 
the Government and were worked individually, as 
before. 

A decree of August 10th had allowed muni- 
cipalities and agricultural or other workers’ 
organisations operating confiscated properties, in 

1 Militias were also organised in Aragon, the Basque country, 
Santander and the Asturias. 

a i.e. the Catalan Government. 

8 Information given here as to Catalan decrees in 1936 is from 
a pamphlet by J. C. Martin, Political and Social Changes during 
the Revolution, edited by the Catalan Government, and from 
Economic Transformation in Catalonia by Andre Jean. 
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cases where owners had fled, to utilise and dispose 
of as much of the current bank accounts of such 
agricultural estates or commercial enterprises as 
might be necessary for operation purposes; they 
might also utilise the returns from the sales of the 
products of these properties or enterprises. 

Rents, already reduced by 25 per cent., by decree, 
were now lowered another 25 per cent, to meet a 
reduction of 50 per cent, decreed by Madrid. 

On the 30th of August another decree required 
a union to be set up in each rural locality for the 
purpose of selling, and eventually exchanging, 
agricultural products; for acquiring agricultural 
implements; for mutual insurance; and for estab- 
lishing credit funds. Every peasant was required 
to join the union of his locality. 

Early action had also been taken with regard to 
industrial labour. On July 26th the forty-hour 
week had been introduced ; all salaries below 6,000 
pesetas annually (£150) had been increased by 
15 per cent.; and employers had been required to 
accept agreements approved by the workers’ or- 
ganisations of the various industries and trades.'. 
It is only fair to the U.G.T. and C.N.T. to record 
that both repeatedly declared that war conditions 
made the fulfilment of these concessions impossible, 
but they were said to be “still in effect” at the end 
of the year. The forty-hour week may have contri- 
buted to the fact that Catalan munitions production 
did not for many months yield all that was hoped 1 
for and urgently needed. But the industry was 
almost non-existent in July, 1936. 

On July 25th a decree had also been issued found- 
ing a “General Bank Commissariat” for the purpose 
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of controlling private banking. A decree of August 
18th. declared null and void all purchase and sale 
of bonds made after July 19th, but on the 27th, 
foreigners obliged to leave Catalonia were freed 
from all legal limitations in regard to the with- 
drawal of funds, except for “certain simple regula- 
tions”. Other decrees forbade the hoarding of gold 
and required foreign bonds and currency to be 
delivered to the Generalitat. A decree issued on 
August 28th gave the Catalan Government control 
of the functioning of the Bank of Spain in Catalonia 
and of the branch offices of the Central Govern- 
ment’s Finance Ministry. 

The decrees in regard to banking clearly violated 
the Spanish Constitution, as this had reserved all 
rights of legislation on the subject to the Central 
Government. 

Legislation in regard to industrial property had 
also been reserved to the Republic, but here again 
C.N.T. influence forced the hands of the Generalitat. 
The Confederation had done much to defeat the 
military rising, and, as the most powerful trade 
union in Catalonia, the Government, having no 
second military line, was largely dependent on it 
for recruitment to the militia. Two days after the 
rising, a workers’ committee was formed among 
the employers of the Barcelona Traction Light, and 
Power Company, an important group of companies 
largely foreign-owned. 

Regarding the industry as a key one in time of 
war, the Government two days afterwards appointed 
an “interventor”, no doubt to exercise a moderating 
influence .on the committee and so to safeguard 
public and foreign interests. On August 11th a 
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newly-formed Council (i.e. Ministry) of Economy, 
presumably urged on by the C.N:T. and F.A.I., 
announced that it would direct all its efforts towards 
collectivisation of Catalonian economy, and in 
particular towards the collectivisation of important 
public utility undertakings and general transport 
services. On the 28th the Anarchist unions ordered 
all Catalan workers to take possession of the in- 
dustries in which they worked, with a view to their 
collectivisation. The workers’ committee of the 
Light and Power Company duly complied with the 
order, notifying the management, in the presence 
of the interventor as an “observer”, that they were 
taking over the company as a necessary first step 
towards nationalisation of the undertaking. The 
discussion of those interests that might consider 
themselves as injured by such taking possession was 
to be left “until some later convenient moment”. 1 
Meanwhile the Committee took over the company’s 
considerable bank balance. 

The foreign managing staff of the company shortly 
left Barcelona, but all other high officials were 
retained in their posts. 

On September 9th a decree gave the Generalitat 
power to take over all mining, industrial and 
manufacturing operations, as well as the importa- 
tion of lead. A petroleum monopoly had already 
been taken over from a workers’ committee. 
Minerals and industry in general were vital to the 
winning of the war, for it was on Catalonia, the 
main industrial province, that the Republic had to 
depend for the manufacture of the munitions it 
could not buy. 

1 Report of the Board of Directors, June 25th, 1937. 
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Moreover, as in Madrid, the increasing serious- 
ness of the situation before long required the 
reconstruction of the Government on a wider front. 
From this, on account of their strength, it was 
■impossible to exclude the Anarchists. The elements 
in the new Government were therefore no less than 
seven. They included the Right-Wing Liberals of 
“Republican Action”, the Republican Left, Repub- 
lican Nationalists, Democratic Agrarians, Catholic 
Democrats, the “P.S.U.C.”, 1 and the C.N.T., and 
F.A.I. 

In view of the number of more extreme elements 
now in the Cabinet, it was not altogether surprising 

E '' t a month later, on October 24th, a decree 
king compulsory the collectivisation of industrial 
I commercial enterprises was passed. It applied 
all enterprises which on June 30th had had more 
fthan one hundred employees, as well as to all with 
less than that number in cases where the owners 
had been declared by Popular Tribunals to be 
‘Fascists or had abandoned the business. The 
jvollectivised enterprises were to be operated by 
..the workers themselves, represented by a factory 
council. Private enterprises not coming under this 
decree were to be operated by the owner with the 
collaboration and financial supervision of a workers’ 
control committee. 

The decree, however, provided certain safeguards 
for foreign owners. In those companies in which 
foreign interests were involved, the Council of 
Economy, after meeting all the interested parties, 

1 i.e. Partido Socialists Unificado de Catalunya, United Catalan 
Socialist Party. This was the result of a recent fusion of Socialists 
i with the relatively few Communists in Catalonia. 
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was to make the decisions necessary for safeguarding 
foreign interests. • > 

It is no doubt in virtue of this article that the 
workers’ Committee of the Barcelona Power Com; 
pany is no longer controlling the operations of tht 
firm. It is concerned only with questions affecting 
personnel. Direction of the company’s vast under- 
takings is in the hands of the Catalan Government 
working through the senior officials of the company . 1 

No profits have been remitted to the owners, but 
their property is said to be in good condition. If 
any serious damage has been done to buildings op' 
machines, it has been due to insurgent bomber'., 
which have made more than one attempt on the 
Tremp hydraulic plant near Lerida. Assurance 
have been given by the Generali tat that the.r 
intervention in no sense constitutes confiscation and 
that when hostilities are over the rights of foreigners 
will be duly respected. It is understood that the 
Ca talan Government, at the date of going to press, 
is preparing a decree to confirm this assurance. 

Three articles of the decree finally prescribed the 
forms of compensation to be accorded to dispossessed 
owners. 

The decree applied to land as well as industry. 
Owners of land or businesses who had fled the 
country were given a certain time within which tc' 
return to claim them. 

The decree was felt to be of such importance tha 
it was brought before the Catalan Parliament 2 and 

1 Statement made in December, 1937, by Senor Vidiella, e ,f 
Catalan Minister of Justice. , 

a Professor Peers {Catalonia Infelix , p. 264) rather surprisingl • 
says that the Catalan Parliament did not function between Jufj 
21st, 1936, and June, 1937. This meeting was obviously a ver 
important one. 
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was not passed until after long and stormy sessions. 
The Communists wanted at least to protect the small 
industrialist. The decree might well occasion much 
heart-searching, not only on account of the offence 
it was likely to give to foreign shareholders in com- 
panies affected, but on account of its infringement 
of the Constitution. 

But, faced as the Spanish Government was, with 
a position in which Madrid at any moment might 
fall, no action could be taken. The urgent need was 
to promote the utmost possible unity behind 
the hard-pressed front— above all to induce 
latalonia to pull its full weight in workshop and 
leid. 

An Englishman who has seen something of the 
o yilectivised factories states that they seemed to be 
functioning quite efficiently. Managers had usually 
been retained in their posts. 

The declaration, moreover, of the present Spanish 
Prime Minister in January, 1938, shows that the 
articles of the decree which deal with compensation 
will not be allowed to remain a dead letter. “Any 
foreign proprietors”, said Senor Negrin, “who after 
the war is over, return to Spain and demand restitu- 
tion of their properties, will receive them immedi- 
ately. Adequate protection will be afforded for 
.these properties to be utilised in peace and security. 
That I can solemnly pledge. The same principles 
told good for companies in which foreign interests 
predominate. We are going to do all in our power 
*o assure for the foreign owners and shareholders 
■he full exercise of their rights and full utilisation 
of their properties.” The Premier added that 
>rivate properties had only been expropriated in 
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cases where the owners had openly rebelled againsf 
the Republic. A number of proprietors who had" 
made their peace with the Government had had 
their possessions returned. 

Fortunately workers’ committees realised tbs 
value of technical experts and 95 per cent, of these 
were retained, at their original salaries. 1 It was 
largely owing to this co-operation and to the vigorous 
initiative of Jose Terredelles, one of the ministers, 
that Catalan industry was able to make the neces- 
sary change-over from'peace to war production and 
steadily to expand in order to meet the pressing, 
needs of the fighting forces. 

But in some industries lack of accountant’s returns 
meant failure to pay taxes and consequent heavy 
loss to the Catalan Treasury. Gradually, therefore, 
the Generalitat found itself obliged to take over 
control of these from the workers. Other collectivised 
industries soon became financially dependent on the 
Government owing to lack of capital. In these, 
commissions of management responsible to the 
Treasury were installed. By January the C.N.T. 
committees were still dominating the smaller in- 
dustries, but all war industries were under Govern- 
ment control. 2 Comorera, a Socialist leader, how- 
ever, when made Minister of Food, abolished State 
intervention in the provisioning of Barcelona. By 
the summer of 1937 property “illegally collectivised” 
was being restored as a result of judicial investiga- 
tion. f 

Meanwhile the collectivisation of agriculture ha ii 
met with difficulties. Socialists and Communists, i( . 
was said, objected on principle to wholesale ex- 
1 Andr6 Jean, p. 10. 2 Borkenau, p. 179. 
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pprPpriation of large estates and rents. 1 Anarchists, 

1 in spite of a desire for local revolution, objected to 
peeping legislation on account of their dislike of 
|entralised government. A decree of October 9th, 
yi936, hinted at the Generalitat’s preference for 
individual cultivation. The pressure for the collec- 
tive method came from the C.N.T., largely non- 
gCatalan in membership. 

| But Anarchists, who in July on account of their 
! courage in overcoming the troops in Barcelona had 
grallied to themselves at first almost all the manual 
j workers in Catalonia, gradually lost ground both 
; in town and village, partly owing to the violence 
already described, partly owing to the moral support 
brought to their rivals, the Communists, by the 
International Column, consisting mainly of men of 
their own political faith. Spanish Communists, as 
we have seen, whatever their ultimate aims might 
be, upheld the small capitalist and opposed col- 
lective farming. 2 And most Catalan peasants 
showed a preference for the individual method. 
The land, therefore, for the most part, continued 
to be worked individually, and this was also the 
case in regard to a large part of Government 
Spain. 

As the months have passed, collectivisation in 
general has fallen more and more out of favour 
in Republican territory. It has proved a difficult 
method to work, and in recent months some of the 
property collectivised in early days more es- 
pecially hotels, has been handed back to the original 
owners. In Madrid houses and fiats seized by 
tirade unions who were | collecting rents without 
1 Ibid, p. 179. 2 Catalonia Infelix , p. 282. 
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authority, have been given up to central officials . 1 * 
Those owners, moreover, who in the courts were 
able to free themselves of complicity with the 
rebels — a not infrequent occurrence — have had their 
property restored to them. In the last six months 
land has been given back to ail those owners who 
could legally claim it . 8 

It is, therefore, not too much to say that a social 
revolution which, in Catalonia at least, and to a 
lesser degree in the rest of Government territory, 
threatened at first to carry all before it, has largely 
failed both in town and countryside. The people 
themselves have to a considerable extent found it 
impracticable. 

And the Government’s attitude in the matter has 
been clearly summed up in the following declara- 
tion by Senor Negrin, the Prime Minister: “We 
have always respected the rights of private property. 
Any excesses that were committed at the beginning 
of the revolution were the acts of disorderly in- 
dividuals committed in spite of our regulations; 
but that brief period of confusion is long over. 
Our Constitution expresses our full respect for 
private property, and you may be certain we shalh 
continue fully to respect these constitutional rights .” 3 4 

Finally, it should be realised that in spite of all 
the tremendous expenditure entailed by the war, the 
Spanish Government is honouring its foreign 


1 The Times ; October 8th, 1937. . 

3 La Situation Militaire et Politique en Espagne , by General^ 
Armengaud, of the French Air Force, and Charles Sweeny. The! 

writers express the opinion that the social situation is as normal " 
as possible, allowing for the country being at war. 

4 Interview given to Miss Paula Lecler, Daily Telegraph , Septem- 
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obligations. It has paid its interest to holders in 
this country of the Spanish 4 per cent. Bonds 
without interruption and has met all its obligations 
under the maturing Madlon and Moreno trade bills, 
though the Burgos office of the Bank of Spain 
blocked the funds first deposited for the payment 
of the Madlon bills, and the money therefore had 
to be found twice over. Again, in November, 1937, 
the Government began to make payment of credits 
granted prior to the outbreak of the war. The pay- 
ments are admittedly on a small scale, but a financial 
expert regards them as important steps in the right 
direction. 1 

The Government has been criticised for drawing 
on the gold revenue of the Bank of Spain for meet- 
ing these payments, but the writer referred to 
points out that “the principle that the gold reserve 
is held by the Central Bank in trust for the Govern- 
ment and that the ultimate control and disposal of 
the gold rests with the latter, is now universally 
and completely recognised”. The writer therefore 
concludes that the recognised Government of Spain 
is fully entitled to use the Bank of Spain’s gold for 
its financial requirements of all kinds. In the 
particular instance of the Madlon bills it was all 
the more justified in drawing upon the gold stocks, 
in that the proceeds were used for the payment of 
the external pre-civil war debt of Spain, and not 
for the discharge of any liabilities incurred by the 
Popular Front Government. 2 

It is further emphasised that the claim for pay- 
ment of the Madlon bills was against Spain as a 

1 Financial News , March 25th, 1937. 

2 Financial News , April 6th, 1937. 
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whole — including insurgent territory — and that there 
was every reason to welcome the Spanish Govern- 
ment’s decision to make use of part of the gold 
assets of the Spanish nation for the settlement of 
this claim. 1 


Financial News, April 6th, 1937 



CHAPTER XII 


THE RETURN TO ORDER 

The organisation of a new administration in Madrid 
at a time of incessant aerial bombardment, and the 
installation of the Government at Valencia, inevit- 
ably caused temporary disorganisation which had 
its repercussions elsewhere. Anarchist “un-con- 
, trollables” for a time gave trouble, but Anarchist 
leaders, by now represented in the Cabinets both of 
Spain and Catalonia, exerted their influence, and 
the Government, strengthened by the arrival of the 
International Column and Russian ’planes and 
tanks, were gradually able to secure better order. 

An experienced sociologist who had visited Spain 
in August and September found great changes on 
a return visit in January. Barcelona was quiet and 
air-raid precautions were being strictly enforced. 
Communists, as already noted, who had not been 
strong in Catalonia, and indeed had no minister 
in the Generalitat, were in higher standing, owing 
to the arrival of the International Brigades, and 
they were in the main a force working for order. 1 

From November onwards there was thus a new 
security for life in Catalonia. As early as October 
t 3rd, a Presidential decree, due, it was said, to the 
: influence of the Unified Socialist Party, had dis- 
solved a “Central Committee” of the Militia which, 

1 Dr. Borkenau makes this clear. Even Senorita Campoamor 
quotes their paper, the Mundo Obrero , as calling for discipline. 
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though it had done useful work in bringing about 
co-operation between C.N.T. and U.G.T, had inter- 
fered both in the Ministries of Defence and of the 
Interior, and as such had been “the most advanced 
outpost of a Soviet system”. 1 Some Anarchists 
had even hoped, it was said, to see it silently ex- 
tinguish the Generalitat. Now it had disappeared, 
and Anarchist leaders in Catalonia, as in the 
Republic generally, were learning responsibility as 
ministers. Decrees published on October 27th and 
again on November 22nd calling for the confisca- 
tion of all rifles not in the hands of members of 
military units were welcome signs of a determina- 
tion to maintain order. 

A Committee of Investigation (a sub-committee 
of the Militia Committee) which had been ruthless 
in executing its enemies had also been dissolved, 
and instead a Vigilance Committee was working 
under the official administration. What has been 
described as “the Soviet phase of the Catalan 
revolution” 2 was, therefore, at an end. 

By January the Communist Party in the remainder 
of Government territory was working for the dis- 
solution of the political com mi ttees set up on the 
outbreak of the rising. These, as already shown, 
had done much valuable work in recruiting and 
organising food supplies, but they had duplicated 
local authority and had undoubtedly tended to- 
wards the setting up of a Soviet system. That Com- 
munists should have worked for their dissolution 

^orkenau, p. 181. 

2 Borkenau, p. 182. Anarchists, as already stated, Chapter II, 
though strongly opposed to the centralised control inherent in 
Communism, favoured a “libertarian communism*’ of local 
groups. 
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undoubtedly entitles them to the description given 
" them of an “anti-revolutionary force”, 1 and is 
another indication of the wide divergence between 
Communists in Russia in 1917 and in Spain in 
1937.* 

This was strikingly shown in a letter from Jose 
Diaz, Secretary-General of the Spanish Communist 
Party in a letter to a Party newspaper. 3 In this he 
states emphatically that “the only solution for our 
war is that Spain should be neither Fascist nor 
Communist. ...” The Spanish people is fighting 
in this war for its national independence and for the 
defence of the democratic Republic. . . . Our Party 
has never thought that the solution of this war could 
lie in the establishment of a Communist regime . . . 
because a Communist regime would be far from 
acceptable to all Spaniards, and our Party will never 
do anything to divide the people; rather it has been 
fighting with all its strength since the beginning of 
the war to unite all Spaniards in their fight for 
liberty and national independence”. 

As a result of Communist efforts political com- 
mittees merged into the town councils, or ayun- 
tamientos, but with mayors at their head, nominated 
by the governors of provinces. Duplication thus 
ceased and committees once powerful were gradually 
brought under governmental control. 

On his second visit Dr. Borkenau discovered that 
political committees were no longer executing people 
without trial. Many arrests were still being made, 
but executions, though still considerable, bore no 

1 Borkenau, p. 235. 

3 Dr. Borkenau says that “there is all the difference in the 
world between them ”, p, 235. 

3 La Publicitat , March 30th, 1938. 
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proportion to them. 1 The “enormous improvement” 
which had taken place he ascribed mainly to the 
influence of the Republican and Communist parties, 
between which there was much co-operation. The 
Communist Party’s influence was necessarily much 
increased for a time by the help obtained from the 
International Brigades and Russia, but some of this 
was lost with the resignation in January, 1937, of 
the leading Communist General, Kleber, the first 
commander of the International Column. 8 In the 
meantime the Government’s authority had become 
more firmly established. A welcome sign of this 
was that by the beginning of 1937 the lives of 
prisoners were much more secure than formerly. 

Thus it came about that an Englishman, who 
arrived in Spain in January in charge of a small 
fleet of omnibuses sent by a voluntary committee 
for the evacuation of children from Madrid, had 
no anxiety for the safety of his young assistant 
drivers. They drove about alone all over Govern- 
ment territory. Villages and smaller towns were 
under the control of alcaldes, or mayors, who 
appeared to keep order without any help except 
from an occasional elderly watchman. In the cities 
order was maintained, though regular police were 
rare. Carabinieros and Assault Guards, with few 
exceptions, had been detailed for mili tary duty. 
“Over nine-tenths of the territory such complete 

1 Borikenau, p. 252. 

2 Mr. McGovern, M.P., in Terror in Spain depicts the Communist 
as still having considerable power in November 1937 and wielding 1 
it tyrannically against the P.O.U.M., but he himself tells us that 
the P.O.U.M., rejecting “the changed policy of the Communist 
International ” (i.e., that of an anti-Fascist front, as anyhow their 
immediate policy), were still working for revolution, obviously a 
great danger while war was raging. 
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order reigned that it was difficult to realise the 
existence of a war, except for certain economic 
signs and the presence everywhere of refugees .” 1 

On visits to various parts of the front, moreover, 
Mr. Garratt was struck with the orderliness he 
found reigning there, despite the rare presence of 
a military policeman. 

Women visitors to Government Spain in April 2 
found wounded prisoners enjoying the same treat- 
ment in hospital as loyalists, and large numbers of 
prisoners of war cheery and full of praise of their 
food. They were also allowed to visit and talk 
.freely with numbers of political prisoners, both 
men and women. The prisons in which they were 
confined were well-lit and airy, and the prisoners 
were allowed books and newspapers. 

And even in Madrid, subject to bombardment 
from time to time through the winter, murder was 
rare, panic unknown, and women with undaunted 
courage endured the shells, the cold and the weary 
daily wait in queues for scanty food. It was even 
difficult to induce them to send their children away 
to the many homes which Government agencies 
and voluntary efforts, both Spanish and foreign, 
gradually provided for them. 

Occasionally, however, Anarchist “uncontrol- 
lables” still gave trouble. There were Fascists in 
their ranks, as we have seen, to provoke them to 
one or two actual fights with Socialists and Com- 
munists in the early months of the year. And in 
May in Barcelona they came into open conflict not 
only with Socialists and Communists but with the 

1 Statement by Mr. G. T. Garratt, the Englishman referred to. 

2 The writer was one of the party. 
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Generalitat. They had been in possession for some 
time of the Telephone Building, from which they 
controlled all messages, including official ones. The 
Government for a time acquiesced in this position, 
but at last, having failed to regain possession by 
peaceful means, they surrounded it with Shock 
Police and attacked it, obliging the armed Syndical- 
ists inside to surrender . 1 Other Anarchists, incited, 
it is believed, both by Fascists and by the P.O.U.M., 
would not accept defeat and heavy street fighting 
ensued. The formation of a new Catalan Cabinet, 
however, including a member of the C.N.T., kept 
the more moderate Anarchists on the Government 
side and caused a split between the C.N.T. and the 
more extreme F.A.I., which even the intervention 
of the Anarchist members of the Central Govern- 
ment failed to heal. Severe fighting continued and 
the extremists attempted to declare revolution in 
several provincial towns. 

The failure of Anarchist ministers to control their 
followers brought about their resignation and the 
break-up of the Caballero Government. Senor 
Negrin, formerly Finance Minister, and a biologist 
of international reputation, became Prime Minister 
of a Coalition Cabinet which included neither 
Anarchists nor Senor Caballero. The former 
Premier’s influence had been great, but he was no 
longer young and the war had brought him grievous 
loss in the death of a son executed as a reprisal for 
the execution of young Primo de Rivera, the Fascist 
leader. It was not surprising, therefore, that at a 
moment of great crisis he should be succeeded by 

1 Catalonia Infelix, pp. 282-3. But Professor Peers does not 
mention the Fascist provocation. 
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a younger man and one not handicapped by a 
background of at least former extremism. 

The Generalitat after a week’s fighting found 
itself obliged to call for help from the Central 
Government, and military and naval forces were 
sent which quickly restored peace and ordered 
government. 

The split in the Anarchist ranks and the inter- 
vention of a new and strong Central Government 
led to much firmer dealing than hitherto with 
Anarchist extremists, and many of them were brought 
to justice. President Companys, too, when faced in 
My with trouble from Anarchist-Syndicalist minis- 
ters, held his ground and managed to rule without 
them. The discovery about this time of a Fascist 
plot in which some members of the P.O.U.M. 
were concerned, 1 led to the arrest of their leader, 
Andreas Nin, and many of their members, and 
another element that had caused trouble was 
brought under control. 

Since May 1937, therefore, the restoration of 
order in Government territory generally has been 
ivery marked, 2 in spite of the resentment at first felt 
by the U.G.T. at the exclusion of their leader, 
Senor Caballero, from the Government. But the 
ex-Prime Minister is now no longer a member of 
the Executive of the powerful organisation of which 

1 Fascists had introduced themselves into their ranks as formerly 
into those of the C.N.T., but, it is said, in even greater numbers. 

2 It is surprising to find Professor Peers (i Catalonia Infelix , 
wp. 290) saying that the Government “seems unable to control 
Its extremist supporters still ”, especially as the book was not pub- 
lished until the autumn of 1937. 

The Times special correspondent at Valencia writing early in 
October, said “The sympathy of the people is to-day with the agent 
of authority, not against. The whole of the territory of the 
Republic has been brought under one law.” (October 8th, 1937.) 
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he was so long the head, and this organisation is 
also now supporting Senor Negrin in the firm steps 
he has taken to suppress violence. 

Senor Negrin’s Cabinet, like that of his predeces- 
sor, is a coalition which includes all the parties 
formerly represented, with the exception of the 
Anarchists. 1 It also includes a representative of 
President Companys’ Nationalists, but no Left-Wing 
Socialists. It marks a distinct trend to the Right 
as compared with its predecessor. The Communist 
ministers still number only two, the Ministers of 
Education and Agriculture. 

And the patriotic unity existing on the Republican 
side is shown by the fact that, in spite of the ex- 
clusion of their ministers from the Government, 
the C.N.T. has lately sent the Prime Minister an 
assurance of its unconditional support and maxi- 
mum assistance on behalf of liberty and national 
independence. On February 10th, 1938, it actually 
published a programme jointly agreed upon with 
its great rival, the U.G.T. 

With Senor Negrin’s accession to power the 
Basque Catholic Nationalist, Senor Irujo, became 
Minister of Justice, replacing the Anarchist, Senor 
Garcia Oliver. Under his auspices the tribunals 
of urgency were only called upon to sit under 
exceptional circumstances. The popular tribunals 2 
remained, but with fewer judges either of facts or 
of law. 

1 Anarchists have been included in Sefior Negrin’s second 
Government, formed at the end of March 1938. 

2 A pamphlet Revolutionary Justice in Spain ignores Borkenau’s 
account of these courts (see Chapter XI.) It is one of several pro- 
insurgent pamphlets which, mentioning few or no dates, give the 
impression that conditions which may have obtained in some 
instances in the early days of the rising are still to be found 
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By the end of the year, one who knew Spain 
well, after a visit to Government territory, could 
write that “in some aspects one would never know 
that such cities as Barcelona and Valencia were in 
a country engaged in civil war. Tranquillity has 
been restored and commerce functions quite nor- 
mally. . . . Order is now maintained by an effective 
police force, and it is possible to move about with 
much freedom. 9 ’ 1 

It has even been said that to-day order reigns in 
Government Spain more complete than under the 
Monarchy or the dictatorship of Primo de Rivera. 

Yet there are some who would have us believe 
that in Government territory “the conditions of 
normal and decent life disappeared in July, 1936, 
and no effort has been made to restore them. The 
ordinary security services have ceased to exist. 
The ordinary processes of law are no longer 
followed 99 . 2 

there. They are consequently very misleading. And four out of 
a list of lawyers stated to have died “victims of revolutionary 
fury” (p, 24) are carrying on their work in Government territory 
(April 1938), according to information given to the author. They 
.are Luis G. Vila Bassols ; Tomds Carreras Artau, a Catalan deputy ; 
Luis Serratima, a well-known Barcelona lawyer, and Don Rafael 
Guerra del Rio, member of the Cortes, and an ex- Minister. The 
latter’s death was described by Senorita Campoamor, p. 112 1 

1 Report of a Protestant missionary worldng in Spain. 

2 Manifesto of the Friends of National Spain, published in 
October, 1937. 



CHAPTER XIII 


THE NON-INTERVENTION SCHEME OF 
CONTROL 

We have seen that on October 23rd, with com- 
mendable frankness, the Soviet Ambassador had 
informed the Non-Intervention Committee that his 
Government could no longer consider itself bound 
by the Non-Intervention Agreement to any greater 
extent than any of the remaining participants in the 
agreement. He had gone on to declare that his 
Government saw “only one way out of the situation 
created; to return to the Spanish Government the 
right and facilities to purchase arms outside of 
Spain”. 

This open declaration smoothed the path for the 
British and French representatives on the Com- 
mittee to propose a plan for the “supervision of 
the importation of arms and war material”. Such 
a plan was easier to propose if it involved sacrifice 
to both sides. By November 12th the idea had been 
accepted in principle and by December a plan for 
control on land and sea had been accepted by all 
members of the Committee except Portugal, whose 
representative refrained from voting. 

Meanwhile it had become evident that the in- 
surgents could count on help other than waf 
material and technicians. On October 27th, when 
there seemed every prospect of General Franco’s 
early entry into Madrid, the Portuguese Government 
174 
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had recognised him as the ruler of Spain. The fact 
that the German and Italian Governments took the 
same step on November 18th, in spite of the arrest 
of his triumphant march and the stalemate in which 
some weeks of hard fighting round Madrid had 
resulted, showed that they were prepared to give 
him further aid. At the beginning of December 
the world was startled to learn that some 5,000 or 
6,000 German infantry had landed at Seville and 
Cadiz. 1 Coming as they did from a totalitarian 
country, the pretext that they were “volunteers” 
could not be upheld. Evidence as to the conditions 
under which men have gone to Spain from Germany 
has recently been forthcoming from a German 
soldier.* 

German infantry were followed a fortnight later 
by Italian regiments some thousands strong. And 
genuine volunteers from the Irish Free State, 
reported to number about 3,000, under General 
O’Duffy, also joined General Franco. 

Meanwhile the Spanish Government had appealed 
to the League, under Article 11 of the Covenant, 
against the recognition of the Burgos administra- 
tion by Germany and Italy, and the Italian declared 
intention to co-operate with the insurgents “in the 
naval sphere”. But Britain and France, in spite of 
Portuguese obstruction, clung to the plan of super- 
vision, and on December 4th issued a note urging 

‘By the 23rd December The Times estimated the German 
infantry in Spain at 10,000. 

2 Alfred Gottwald, an ex-German gunner. He deserted just 
before being sent to join the insurgent army, and offered himself 
instead to the Republican forces. In an article in Germany To-day, 
February, 1938, p. 7, he says that the majority of German soldiers 
in Spain have been drafted for this service, not merely involun- 
tarily, but against their will. He speaks of complete units of which 
he knows as drafted to Spain. 
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its acceptance and tacking on to it an offer of 
mediation “with the object of enabling Spain to 
give united expression to its national will”. The 
hope was to stop the arrival of more “volunteers” 
and to procure an armistice, to be followed by a 
General Election. The League Council met, but 
being divided, recommended the stringent applica- 
tion of the Non-Intervention Agreement, sym- 
pathised with the proposed mediation; and noted 
that international action was needed for humanitar- 
ian relief. 

The only outcome of the Spanish appeal was 
thus the sending of a Commission of the Leape 
to report on the refugee problem. 

The mediation proposals came to nothing, but 
as the Republican Government agreed in principle 
to the scheme of control provided that Portupese 
harbours were watched, the Non-Intervention Com- 
mittee on December 23rd decided to impose 
the scheme, despite the continued abstention of 
Portugal. 

Strenuous efforts had been made by Britain from 
early in the month for the banning of “volunteers” 
as well as of war material. Russia supported the 
proposal. So did France, whence at the time the 
Spanish Government was said to be receiving its 
largest contingents of men — genuine volunteers in 
that they came of their own free will from a free 
country. But Germany, Italy and Portugal made 
delays, and further contingents joined in. By 
Christmas M. de KeriUis, representative with the 
insurgents of the Echo de Paris , estimated on the 
basis of information given him in Salamanca that 
the Germans in Spain numbered from 26,000 to 
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31,000, 5,000 of these being specialists, and the 
remainder, two divisions of Regular infantry. 

Even a joint appeal on Christmas Eve by France 
and Britain to place a simultaneous ban on “volun- 
teers” produced no reply from Berlin or Rome 
until January 8th. Then the condition was attached 
that all foreigners serving in Spain must be recalled. 
This was an easy matter in the case of men from 
Germany, Italy or Russia. But the genuine volun- 
teers of the International and Irish Brigades could 
not be recalled “by order”. They could only be 
expelled by those for whom they fought. None the 
less Britain on the 11th forbade recruitment for 
'Spain and the French Chamber passed an Act 
empowering the Government to prohibit volunteer- 
ing when the international situation permitted. 

By this time General Franco would appear to 
have realised that if he was to become master of 
Spain much bigger reinforcements of infantry than 
those already sent him would be necessary. His 
losses round Madrid had been heavy, there had 
been little voluntary recruiting except in Navarre 
and Old Castile where Traditionalism was strong, 
and he may well have doubted whether men re- 
cruited from provinces held down by terrorism could 
be trusted with arms. The Government on the 
other hand were busily training a new army, and 
now that they were better supplied with arms they 
might hope before long to be much stronger in the 
field than in the early months. Pressure is therefore 
said to have been put upon Herr Hitler by his 
representative at General Franco’s headquarters [to 
send an army of 80,000 men to Spain. But there 
were counsellors to point out that such action 
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might bring about the break-down of the Non- 
Intervention scheme and the restoration to the 
Spanish Government of the right to buy arms. 

It was therefore apparently decided that the 
increased help desired should be given in the shape 
of aeroplanes, artillery, tanks and other technical 
services, aid of the utmost possible value to the 
insurgents, but involving the prospect of fewer 
losses of men to betray the extent of the interven- 
tion and incidentally giving the advantage of testing 
in actual practice the latest types of technique. 

Italian policy was not so carefully thought out. 
In spite of negotiations with Britain for an agree-* 
ment to maintain the status quo in the Mediterranean 
—which apparently ended successfully on January 
2nd — the despatch of infantry steadily continued, 
as well as of ’planes and arms. Evidence of their 
presence was given on February 8th, when Malaga 
fell, Italian regiments being the first to enter the 
town. 1 But in view of the stringency of the steps 
taken by the insurgents to prevent news leaking 
out, little was heard of it at the time by the world 
in general. 

What the world did hear with horror when Malaga 
was captured, was that the thousands of non- 
combatant refugees who fled from thence along the 
coast to Almeria were bombarded from Ger man 
and Italian warships and machine-gunned from 
low-flying German aeroplanes, during the four, 
five or six days of their flight. The rain of death 
was so incessant and deadly that there were women 
who preferred to plunge with their children into 
streams by the way and drown rather than continue 
1 Koestler, p. 217. Chalmers Mitchell, p. 271. 
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to face the'pitiless hail. Two months later many 
of the survivors were still in hospital. 1 

Even when atTlast, on February 20th, an agree- 
ment was reached to ban the exodus of men to 
Spain the flow of Italian contingents did not cease. 2 
No week passed for a month afterwards without 
British newspapers reporting the arrival of several 
thousands, sometimes disguised in the uniform 
of the Spanish Foreign Legion. In like manner 
German pilots had been seen at Seville in the 
uniform of the Spanish Air Force six months 
before.® 

Some idea of the extent and official character of 
Italian intervention came a month later when the 
new Spanish army, helped by an International 
Brigade, won its first victory at Guadalajara. 
Hundreds of Italians were taken there, a quantity 
of war material, and one hundred documents 
making abundantly clear that the Italian troops 
included not only Fascist Militia, but regular units 
of the Italian Army. 4 In a note to the British, 

^The author met several in hospital at Valencia. All in the 
vivid Spanish manner gave the same story, except that some had 
seen tanks also on the first two days, others had not. Sir Peter 
Chalmers Mitchell from the roof of his house saw the bombing 
and machine-gunning begin. Streams of refugees from both north 
and west had come into Malaga green with fear and converged 
on the road leading to Almeria. (My House in Malaga , p. 266). 

2 See Evidence of Recent Breaches by Germany and Italy of Non- 
Intervention Agreement , compiled by the Committee of Inquiry 
already quoted. The Committee has compiled extracts from all 
the leading British newspapers, announcing the arrival of these 
contingents. (P. S. King & Sons, Ltd.) 

3 Koestler, p. 37. 

4 The author saw some 300 of these Italian prisoners near 
Valencia in April. They confirmed that some of them were Regu- 
lars. Others had been asked to volunteer for labour service in 
Abyssinia and elsewhere. They had had no idea they were coming 
to Spain. 
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French and Soviet Governments, based on these 
documents, the Spanish Government denounced 
the existence of an Italian army of occupation at 
war with the lawful Government of Spain as the 
greatest infraction that had hitherto occurred of 
the policy of Non-Intervention and of the inter- 
national obligations involved in the Non-Interven- 
tion declaration of August, 1936. 

Among the documents taken were orders signed 
by the Deputy Quarter Master of the General Staff 
addressed to Army Commanders giving directions 
as to equipment of officers and men both of the 
Army and of the Fascist Militia about to proceed 
to Spain. The documents were noted as being 
sent for information to the Italian Cabinet and 
to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. Not the least 
interesting feature were the instructions given in 
one for removing distinguishing badges as soon 
as the troops had embarked, and in another for 
destroying all personal notebooks and identity 
cards. 1 

The documents were sent to the League of Nations 
in May with a request that foreign intervention 
might be considered at the May meeting that 
month. 

Meanwhile the preparation of the scheme of 
control by land and sea had gradually been mak- 
ing progress. On December 23rd, as already 
mentioned, the Non-Intervention Committee had 
decided to impose it regardless of the views of 
the combatants, and by March 8th, in spite of 


1 Photostats and translations of the most important of the docu- 
ments are given in a White Book, presented by the Spanish Govern- 
raent to the League. 
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attempts by Germany and Italy to hold it up, it 
was generally agreed to. The French frontier was 
to be watched by 130 international observers; the 
Portuguese frontier by an equal number of British 
working under the Ambassador at Lisbon; the 
Gibraltar frontier by five international observers. 
Merchant ships bound for Spain were to take 
up observers at some neutral ports on their voyage, 
and the coasts of Spain and its possessions and 
the Spanish zone in Morocco were to be patrolled 
by the ships of Germany, Italy, France and Britain. 
The first two were to patrol the Spanish Repub- 
, lican coast in the Mediterranean, France and Britain 
the Northern and Atlantic coasts. But the scheme 
unfortunately omitted the control of the Portu- 
guese coast pressed for by the Spanish Government, 
and meanwhile there was to be no control of ships 
coming to Spain from the Canary Islands, which 
were in insurgent hands. 

Nor did it apply to “naval vessels”. This phrase, 
it appears, covered transports as well as ships of 
war. It was therefore open to any country nomi- 
nally non-intervening to send war material and 
troops to Spain in the ships in which it was accus- 
tomed to transport its own troops. Italy with her 
overseas possessions was bound to have many of 
these. Again, the scheme did not apply to Spanish 
ships. War material might therefore be brought 
in a non-Spanish ship flying temporarily a Spanish 
flag. Nor, of course, could the scheme cover 
countries not adhering to the Non-Intervention 
• Agreement. Another gap was that the observers 
taken on board were only empowered to examine 
cargo or non-Spaniards suspected of coming to 
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fight “when on board vessels in" Spanish ports”. 1 
This prevented them from reporting on anything 
except in regard to their own ship. May this 
restriction not account for the frequent lack of 
official information revealed in replies to questions 
put in Parliament about the landing of troops or 
war material reported by press correspondents ? 
Observers posted in the Spanish ports would have 
had far wider powers of observation. 

The most obvious defect, however, was that the 
scheme provided no control of the air. Anything 
of the kind would indeed have been difficult to 
secure. It could only have been carried out by 
control of landing grounds in Spain or other 
countries. But the fact that there was no such 
control gave a great advantage to the side whose 
friends were nearest. Italy, with Sardinia and 
Majorca as landing grounds, could easily fly ’planes 
to Spain by night. Germany could fly hers by 
Italy or even, by night, over France. But ’planes 
from Russia or Mexico could only come by sea and 
were liable to be intercepted by observers. The 
scheme therefore in more respects than one, but 
especially in regard to the air, which had played 
so important a part in the struggle, definitely 
seemed to weight the scales in favour of the insur- 
* gents. It came into operation on April 20th. 

Intervention, moreover, was not limited to land 
and air. Early in December the crews of the 
battleship Espana and the cruder Almirante Cervera , 
both in rebel hands at Ferrol, had attempted to 

1 Resolution adopted by the Committee relating to a scheme 
of observation of the Spanish Frontiers by Land and Sea, oar 
10(c)(Cmd. 5399). * 
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mutiny. The lower ranks of the Navy, as we have 
seen, had been loyal to the Republic. A hundred 
of the men of the Espana and forty of those of 
the Almirante were therefore shot out of hand. 
They were replaced by Falangists in the lower 
decks, and by German gunnery experts . 1 With 
this help a loose blockade of the Basque coast 
was maintained. Later two German submarines 
took up their station at Pasajes, the port of San 
Sebastian. They rested by day and worked by 
night . 2 

2 Steer, The Tree of Gernika s p. 149. This discovery was made 
from the Espana's log, when the battleship was sunk months 
Jater. 

; a Steer, p. 158. 
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THE NORTHERN CAMPAIGN 

The capture of some ships in January, 1937, fol- 
lowing on the seizure of twenty-seven which had 
been caught in German and Italian harbours six 
months before, was by now causing great shortage 
of food in Bilbao, and the presence of German 
submarines in northern waters was evidence oi 
an interest in Basque iron mines to which Herr 
Hitler later frankly admitted. Of this he was soon 
to give convincing evidence. The isolated position 
of Biscaya marked it out for attack, and the 
defection of one Captain Goicoechea, who had 
been entrusted with the construction of an “iron 
ring” of fortifications round Bilbao, gave General 
Mola, the Northern insurgent commander, hopes of 
subduing the Basques in three weeks. A concentration 
of air power, both German and Italian, on a scale 
not yet seen in Spain, was therefore made at Vitoria, 
and orders for further ’planes were placed in Berlin. 

No less than one hundred ’planes, German and 
Italian, but chiefly German, were assembled for a 
spring campaign, and a huge stock of German- 
made bombs was available, “ranging from 1,000- 
pounder high explosives to the little two-pounder 
aluminium incendiary with which the Germans 
were to experiment”. 1 The insurgents could also 

1 Steer, p. 155. He was The Times correspondent with the 
Basque forces. Details given here as to the Basque campaign 
are chiefly from his informative and graphic narrative. 

184 
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muster forty-five batteries, from 8-inch guns to the 
Italian 65 mm. field artillery, with five big 12-inch 
guns held In reserve. 

The Basque artillery was about half that of the 
insurgents, and they could count on only six fight- 
ing ’planes, manned by young Spanish pilots who 
had been trained since November by Russians. 
Though their infantry outnumbered the Italians, 
Moors, and Navarrist Requetes of the insurgent 
forces, they could not hope to stand up to such 
odds in ’planes and guns, and the hilly nature of 
the country meant shortage of landing grounds on 
which to receive the ’planes which could have 
been sent from Madrid. Chasers coming direct 
from there would have been obliged to fly back 
after only ten or fifteen minutes’ fighting. Two 
squadrons tried to fly by France, but came down 
and were sent back. 

So it was that on March 31st the little town of 
Durango, devoid of any military objective, suffered 
a cruel bombardment. Its three churches, where 
priests were engaged in celebrating mass, were 
completely destroyed, and practically all inside 
them killed or Injured. The bombing was con- 
tinued on the three following days, and there was 
machine-gunning of civilians as they fled to the 
fields. 1 But incendiary bombs were not yet used. 

The bombing and machine-gunning of Durango 
on April 2nd were seen by the Dean of Canter- 
bury and his party from a neighbouring hill. It 
may have been on account of the publicity this 
gave that General Queipo de Llano felt it desir- 
able to tell the world from Seville that “our ’planes 
1 Steer, p. 168. 
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bombed military objectives in Durango, and later 
Communists and Socialists locked up the priests 
and nuns in the churches, shooting them without 
pity, and burning the churches”. 

But none of the churches showed any trace of 
the fire, nor the corpses of priests and nuns signs 
of death by shooting. 1 

Though the destruction of Durango had shown 
the overwhelming superiority of the insurgents in 
the air, the arrival of a new and faster type of 
heavy bomber, the Dornier 17, on April 7th, still 
further increased their superiority. These ’planes 
carried machine-guns visibly protruding from a\ 
turret between the wings, but special passports had 
been given them to Spain, 2 in spite of the fact 
that the agreement to send no more volunteers 
had been signed a month before. One of the 
’planes was early shot down, but the other German 
heavy two-engined bombers, the Heinkel Ilfs, 
took their revenge on Del Rio, the gallant young 
leader of the little Basque squadron, and with 
his death its morale was broken. It was hopelessly 
outclassed by these new types. 

The threat from the sea had by now become, in 
appearance at least, more formidable. On April 
6th General Franco declared a blockade which at 
first was believed in England to be effective. Sorely- 
needed food ships were therefore held up at St. 
Jean de Luz. But the Basques swept their waters 
systematically, and encouraged by this know- 
ledge, the Seven Seas Spray on the 20th made her 
way safely into Bilbao. The protection of the British 

1 Steer, p. 168. 

8 Ibid, p. 183. One of these ’planes was shot down on April 18th. 
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^Navy was now promised outside territorial waters, 
and other ships steered their way in, further pro- 
tected by the Basque coastal batteries. 

The log-book of the Espafta , washed up when the 
battleship was mined some weeks later, showed 
that at this period no mines had been laid in Bilbao 
waters. The declaration of a blockade was therefore 
bluff. The later researches of a retired British naval 
officer 1 also revealed that the laying of mines both 
in January and in May had been very inefficient. 

The food situation in Bilbao was thus tem- 
porarily relieved, but, only seventy miles distant 
it was from Vitoria, the insurgent base, the 
capital was subject to daily air raids from the 
beginning of the campaign. On a fine day these 
might number as many as fourteen, and one village 
after another between Bilbao and the front was des- 
troyed by bombing. At Eibar, on April 25th, for 
the first time, incendiary bombs were used. 2 

A climax came on Monday, April 26th, when 
Gemika was destroyed by an air raid which lasted 
with little intermission from 4.30 p.m. to 7.45 p.m. 8 

^ 1 Comdr. R. M. Pursey. Pie went to Bilbao in May at the request 
of the Committee of Investigation into the working of the Non- 
Intervention Agreement. 

2 Steer, p. 233. The insurgents have denied that incendiary 
bombs were used, saying that “Red” incendiaries were respon- 
sible. But Mr. Steer was with the Basque Army, and he and 
Reuter’s correspondent had not hesitated to describe how Anar- 
chists in their retreat had set fire to Iran. They are assuredly, 
therefore, impartial witnesses. 

3 This account of the bombing of Gemika, except where other- 
wise stated, is taken from Mr. Steer’s detailed and graphic des- 
cription in The Tree of Gemika , and from the reports sent fay 
him to The Times ; by Mr. Noel Monks to the Daily Express; by 
Reuter’s correspondent, and by the correspondent of the Star. 
The latter actually watched the attack from 5 p.m. onwards. 
The other three correspondents reached Gemika that night, 
while the fires were still raging. 
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The town was some fifteen miles by road behind 
the front, which that day, Steer tells us, was beyond 
Marlcina to the east, and at Oitz, “miles to the 
south”. No troops were in retreat through it until 
two days after the attack ; 1 in Gernika itself there’ 
was only “the usual post of Basque motorised 
police” and two Basque Nationalist battalions 
which had been quartered for some months in 
improvised barracks on the outskirts of the town. 
Neither these barracks nor a munition factory 
outside the town was touched, and only one soldier 
was injured. The bombardment was concentrated 
on the centre of the town where the houses were 
small and had wooden roofs, on the weekly market 
day, and at the hour when the market-place was at 
its fullest. 

Basques who watched the bombardment from 
outside the doomed town reckoned the ’planes 
engaged as numbering forty or fifty, including 
ten fighters. They were all German. The bombs 
dropped varied from those weighing fifty pounds 
to “great torpedoes weighing a thousand ”. 2 

First of all, small parties of ’planes threw hand- 
grenades and bombs at people who, terrified, 
rushed to shelter in “refuges” or cellars. Then, as 
the monster bombs tore buildings vertically from 
top to bottom and penetrated refuges beneath the 
houses, those who were not trapped in them streamed 
out of the town and were machine-gunned as they 
ran by the fighting ’planes working in fine. These 
had already been busy on the roads round Gernika. 

1 Steer, letter to The Spectator , July 30th, 1937, and the Tree oj 
Gernika , pp. 236-7. 

1 These were estimated by Reuter’s correspondent to number 
one hundred. (The Morning Post , April 28th, 1937.) 
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killing or wounding sheep and shepherds. The des- 
truction of a large part of the town was completed 
by incendiary bombs which set fire to whole streets. 

As to the loss of life — in the Bilbao press this 
►.was at first -reported as “fortunately small”, but 
Mr. Monks of the Daily Express on visiting Ger- 
nika at daybreak on the 27th April, saw 600 bodies 
—“nurses, children, fanners, old women, girls, 
old men, babies”. He expressed the belief that 
1,000 civilians had been killed. 1 The latest official 
statement put the dead at over 1,654 killed and 
889 wounded, but the full number had not been 
• counted before the insurgent troops entered. 

/ The effect of this holocaust on public opinion 
all the world over was so tremendous that, as in 
the case of Durango, and Eibar, 2 attempts were 
made by the insurgent authorities to disclaim 
responsibility. On the evening of April 27th, 
Senor Gay, chief of the insurgent propaganda, 
stated on the wireless at Salamanca that he had 
eye-witnesses to vouch that Gernika had been 
destroyed by the “Reds”. This was followed by 
an official statement on Wednesday, April 28th, 
To the effect that owing to mist “no ’plane left 

1 Scottish Daily Express , May 11th, 1937, Mr. Jerrold (The 
Tablet , June 5th, 1937) quotes the statement of the Bilbao press 
as Mr. Steer’s, but omits to state that Mr. Steer added that it 
was feared that this was an understatement made in order to 
avoid alarming the large refugee population in Bilbao. 

2 Sir Arnold Wilson, in an Introduction to Guernica — the Official 
Report of the Commission appointed by the Spanish National 
Government to Investigate the Causes of the Destruction of Guernica, 
April 2 6th to 28th, 1937, speaks of “other towns” which had 
Admittedly been materially destroyed by fire. But the Basque 
authorities admitted the burning of no town except Iran, and, as 
explained earlier, this had been done by some Anarchists from 
Galicia who had managed to seize the only rifles available in the 
barracks at San Sebastian. 
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Vitoria aerodrome after Monday afternoon, and 
there was no flying at all on Tuesday afternoon”.! 
Mr. Steer tells us that an offer was made to show 
pressmen with the insurgents the “in-and-out 
books” of Vitoria aerodrome for April 27th. 2 

But Gemika was destroyed not on Tuesday, 
April 27th, but on Monday, April 26th. This 
denial, therefore, was worthless. 

Moreover, three British journalists, Mr. Steer 
himself, Reuter’s correspondent, and Mr. Noel 
Monks of the Daily Express, have described how 
they were all machine-gunned together from ’planes 
that afternoon, some miles from Gemika, and- 
how they saw ’planes in the direction of Gemika 
and heard the sound of bombing. Mr. Gerahty, the 
Daily Mail correspondent with the insurgents, also 
from Vitoria saw their bombers flying into the 
Basque country on the 26th, 3 and Mr. Monks 
states that the 26th was the sunniest of all the 
days he spent on the Basque front ! 4 There is no 
question, therefore, that insurgent ’planes were 
“up” and over or near Gernika on the day of its 
destruction. 

It has since been suggested on behalf of the 
insurgents that, though a few bombs may have 
been dropped on the town, the fires which finally 

1 Manchester Guardian, April 29th, reporting its Special Corres- 
pondent at St. Jean de Luz. 

2 Tree of Gemika, pp. 246-8, 

3 The Road to Madrid , p. 234. Mr. Douglas Jerrold in a letter 
to the Spectator , July 23rd, 1937, quotes Mr. Gerahty as stating 
that “he was in. the neighbourhood of Gernika on the day wheM 
the alleged bombing took place and that none took place”. Bd> 
what Mr. Gerahty stated was that on the 26th he had been 
unable to visit the front ! He was at Vitoria, forty miles away, 
with mountains between him and Gemika, 

4 Daily Express , May 1st, 1937. 
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destroyed it were caused by Basque or Austrian 
'incendiaries. But the testimony of many people 
questioned in Gemika that night by the three 
pressmen already mentioned, and by Mr. Steer 
,-and Mr. Monks again the next day, was unani- 
mous as to the causes of the tragedy, and the Star 
correspondent, who was actually watching the 
bombardment from 5 p.m., states that German 
’planes “ dropped a succession of incendiary and 
high-explosive bombs for three hours”. 1 

By the 28th The Times correspondent wrote that 
“hundreds of homeless and distressed people” 
had all given him precisely the same description of 
%hat had happened, and in a later message written 
after the insurgent denials had been published, 
he summed up the direct evidence for it as follows : 
“The town and the roofs that were still unbumt were 
a mass of bomb-holes, which were not there when 
I visited Gemika the day before. Trees were also 
snapped off at the stem or the foliage tom away 
by bomb-splinters. I collected several. They are 
of exactly the same metal as the bombs lately used 
by General Mola’s German aircraft on the front. 
-Of incendiary bombs a journalist with me picked 
up three, all German, dated 1936.” 2 

Reuter’s correspondent 3 and Mr. Monks confirmed 
the German markings, Mr. Monks adding that 
twelve of these incendiary bombs had been picked 
up. 4 

Nor could Mr. Steer, who had seen and des- 
cribed the burning of Iran by Anarchists, detect 
any odour of petrol, however much he sniffed for 

1 Star, April 27th, 1937. 8 Morning Post , April 28th, 1937. 

8 The Times , May 6th, 1937. * Daily Express , April 29th, 1937. 
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it. Nor were the houses merely burnt, as at Inm. 
“They were shattered through the roof and walls 
before being burnt. That is why large parts of 
Gemika are not a shell but an ash-heap.” 1 

And why should Basque Nationalist troops set. 
fire to a town on the outskirts of which, as it hap- 
pened, they had been stationed for some months, 
fraternising with the civil population? 2 Or why 
should they receive orders to set fire to a specially 
beloved historic town on the line of the army’s 
retreat, on a market day when its population was 
almost doubled? 2 Or why should anyone trouble 
to burn houses which were being crushed by bombs? 

As to the suggestion that the town was burnt by- 
troops retreating through it— the front, as we have 
seen, was some fifteen miles away by road, and 
“the Basque army did not fall back on Gemika 
until two days later”. 4 

1 The Times, May 6th, 1937. 

2 The Mayor of Gernika in a broadcast stated that “The militia 
in Gernika on that day were exactly the same as those who had 
fraternised all those months with the people of Gernika and won 
their affection”. 

3 Mr. Douglas Jerrold in an article, The Truth about Guernica , in 
the Tablet , June 5th, 1937, ignoring Mr. Steer’s statement as to 
the attack taking place on market day and at the fullest hour ( The 
Times , April 28th) says that when the “alleged destruction of 
Gernika took place it was being evacuated”. 

The Official Report of a Commission appointed by General 
Franco to enquire into the cause of the destruction goes still 
further and says that on that Monday neither the cattle nor the 
attendants at the fair were to be seen ! But one of their own wit- 
nesses spoke of seeing forty-five corpses, apparently of villagers, 
and he had attended the market which had taken place that day 
in Gernika ! The Basque Government may certainly have 
decided by the 26th to evacuate Gernika, as Canon Onaindra 
states (The Times , May 3rd, 1937) but no reliable evidence has : 
been produced that orders had either been given or were being 
carried out for evacuation. 

* Letter from Mr. Steer in reply to Mr. Jerrold ( The Spectator 
July 30th, 1937). 
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The statements of the pressmen who either saw 
/Gernika destroyed or who visited it 'while it was 
still in flames therefore seem conclusive. They 
were confirmed by statements made by Don Alberta 
Qnaindra, Canon of the Cathedral of Valladolid, 
"and by the Mayor of Gemika in a broadcast. They 
were also endorsed by four young Basque women 
who were nursing at the time in the military hospital 
at Gemika, and who made a statement at a public 
meeting in Paris on May 23rd. They were also 
confirmed several months later by three of the 
remaining inhabitants and by an insurgent Staff 
officer to the writer of a detailed and interesting 
article on Spain in the Sunday Times of October 
8th, 1937. Moreover, a German airman who 
subsequently came down, Wandel by name, admitted 
that Gernika had been bombed, though he had 
not taken part in the operation. He also admitted 
that incendiary bombs had been thrown, on pine- 
woods. 

The insurgents entered Gernika on the 29th, 
but Mr. Steer tells us that no British correspondents 
were allowed into the town until some days later, 
although little fighting was in progress. No doubt 
in the interval some bomb-holes had been filled 
in. Indeed, M. Max Massot, special correspondent 
of Le Journal , visiting Gernika apparently on 
May 1st, saw what he describes as “ enormous 
mine craters being filled in which were meant 
to cut the road at a given point”. He believed 
l£hem to be mines, “neither side possessing shells 

r bombs capable of making them”. 1 

But Mr. Steer saw among the bomb-holes three 
1 Translation in The Economic League Bulletin , July, 1937. 
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immense ones “about forty feet wide and twenty 
deep”, on the night of the 26th, 1 no doubt made 
by the big 1,000-lb. bombs. And the Star corres- 
pondent says that aerial torpedoes made huge 
craters where houses were blown up. In view of 
the official attempt first to deny, and then to mini- 
mise, the bombing, the filling in of bomb-holes 
was only to be expected; and before foreigners 
were allowed in petrol could be sprinkled on walls 
and roofs with tell-tale holes could be pulled down! 

And what army in its senses would mine the 
road over which it had to retreat ? 

In January, 1938, however, another visitor 8 was 
told by a resident that while there had been many 1 
bombs and shells, and the road had been machine- 
gunned, the final destruction was done by “retreat- 
ing militia”. The article in the Sunday Times had 
had much publicity. May it not be that to filling-in 
of incriminating bomb-holes had been added 
instructions to the remaining inhabitants that 
only the official story (second edition) must be 
given ? 

Indeed, at the date of writing, evidence to this 
effect has just been produced in the Official Report 
of the Commission appointed by the Spanish National 
Government to Investigate the Causes of the Destruc-\ 
tion of Guernica on April 26-28, 1937. ' 

In view of the reign of terror existing for nearly 
a year before in insurgent territory, as described 
in a former chapter, no committee of persons 
under insurgent rule could be relied on to report on 

1 The Spectator , July 30th, 1937. 

Febma^ < "l938 iander JameS{ M ‘ P ‘ Letter to the Daily TeIe ^pK 
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the evidence impartially, even though two of those 
, appointed were judges — for a later chapter will 
show, on the word of a Judicial Commissioner who 
functioned for a year under General Franco’s 
administration, a lamentable account of the sub- 
jection of the judiciary to the military High Com- 
mand. 

The Commission, moreover, did not begin to 
take evidence until July 30th, over three months 
after the date of the destruction. In the meanwhile, 
there had been ample time to fill in bomb-holes 
and pull down roofs. The photographs published 
with the Report suggest that this had been done 
Very systematically. 

It is not surprising, therefore, to find the Com- 
mission reporting that Gernika was destroyed by 
fire. Yet fifteen out of their twenty-four witnesses 
mention that bombs were dropped from aero- 
planes on the town, and two of these men spoke 
of houses being on fire in the roofs. One actually 
speaks of incendiary bombs setting several houses 
on fire, but suggests that these came from “Red” 
aeroplanes ! The Commission, moreover, them- 
selves admit that fragments of incendiary bombs 
had been picked up. 

The Report, however, ignores all this evidence 
and remarks that the few inhabitants who remained 
in Gernika observed the appearance of certain 
aeroplanes, “but that as they had taken refuge in 
shelters they saw nothing of what took place in the 
town up to half-past seven in the evening, at which 
hour they returned forth” ! 

The only other reference made in the Report 
k> bombs is the statement that “near the network 
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of highways to the east of Guernica several aerial 
bombs fell”. No signs, they said, were visible of 
the explosion of any aerial bombs within the town. 
Those who had toiled to fill in the holes, which 
the British correspondents saw, had evidently done 
their work well. 

The Report goes on to suggest that “explosions 
mentioned by some witnesses as being heard in 
the town” (which several had declared went on 
throughout the night), “were the result of dynamite 
detonated in the sewers and other parts of the 
town, in accordance with the Basque Government’s 
plan”. 

But it is strange that three British pressmen 
who were there until 1.30 or 2.0 a.m., and the Star 
correspondent who was there until 4.0 a.m. tell us 
nothing of these explosions. The account in The 
Tree of Gernika is far too circumstantial for any-, 
thing of the kind to have been passed over if it had 
happened. 

It is next suggested in the Report that the fires 
only began at 8 p.m., but that statement seems dis- 
posed of by the witness who admits that “incendiary 
bombs . . . caused the burning of several houses 
during the bombing”, and by the Star corres- 
pondent’s statement that he saw incendiary bombs 
dropping. He could only recognise them as such 
by the fires they would cause. 

The Report then accuses the militia-men of not 
only taking no steps to check the conflagration, but 
of preventing the townsfolk from doing so. Here 
they are in conformity with many witnesses. I# 
would be obviously a popular line for them to ' 
take. Mr. Steer, however, tells us that when he 
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entered Gemika houses were crashing on either 
■'side, and that it was utterly impossible even for 
firemen to enter the centre of the town. 1 Militia- 
men, firemen and motorised police were busy 
rescuing people from the ruined houses, and no 
doubt some militia-men might be posted as guards 
to prevent people from entering streets where they 
would be in danger. 

The Report’s next suggestion is that “for three 
successive days these militia-men continued to set 
fires alight and to help them to spread ; and some 
of this work was continued later, even after our 
firoops had entered Guernica”. And in conformity 
iwith this finding the title of the Report gives the 
destruction of Gernika as taking place “on April 
26-28”! 

But unfortunately Mr. Monks and Mr. Steer 
both visited Gernika on the 27th. Mr. Steer indeed 
tells us that fires were still burning and that some 
more houses had caught fire. But the distress in 
which he had found the militia-men the night 
before, when rescuing the dead, makes it incon- 
ceivable that they could have been guilty of in- 
sendiarism.. And the idea that a crime of this 
kind could have been continued by them after the 
entry of the insurgent troops is, of course, fantastic. 

Finally, the finding of the Report that the number 
of victims on April 26th did not reach one hundred 
is shown up by Mr. Monks’ statement, already 
referred to, that he himself saw 600 bodies. 

Other statements made by witnesses which show 
their complete unreliability are the denial of the 
German mark on the incendiary bombs, vouched 
1 The Times, April 28th, 1937. 
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for by three British pressmen, and the statement 
that bombs were only dropped after an anti-aircraft 
gun had fired. We are assured by Reuter’s corres- 
pondent that, like other Basque country towns, 
Gemika was “absolutely defenceless ”. 1 

The crowning falsity in the Report is the assertion 
that “Red propaganda” had alleged that the Tree 
and the Parliament Home of Gemika had been 
destroyed. But newspaper files show that the Basque 
Government and Mr. Steer from the first made 
clear that these two historic symbols of Basque 
democracy had escaped destruction. 

The Report and statements of witnesses therefore , 
can carry no conviction to anyone who has read ' 1 
the British evidence here cited, who realises that the 
report was not published until five months after 
Gemika was destroyed, and who visualises the 
restraints under which the witnesses and members 
of the Commission must have drawn up their state- 
ments. It is all the more surprising to find a British 
Member of Parliament endorsing the Report in an 
Introduction. The explanation perhaps is that from 
the fact that Sir Arnold Wilson refers only to “a” 
telegram from Mr. Steer, and to that writer’s subse- 
quent book as providing the evidence for the 
destruction of Gemika by bombing, he has not 
examined the other letters from Mr. Steer cited 
here, nor the messages sent by three other British 
correspondents, one of whom actually watched the 
destruction from half an hour after it began. 

And can this Report really be considered con-< 
vincing at Salamanca? If it is, why has it only 
been published after a further delay of six months ? 

1 Morning Post, April 28th, 1937. 
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The destruction of Gemika made terribly clear 
'the fate that overhung Bilbao, and the Basque 
Government at once took steps to secure the evacua- 
tion of women and children, especially the latter. 
•France, where already many Spanish refugees had 
found shelter, promptly agreed to take a further 
unspecified number, to be maintained at Govern- 
ment expense. Belgium took 4,000 children, the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy providing for 1,500 of 
them. In Britain the approach was made to a 
voluntary committee which had been set up as a 
result of the visit of the six Members of Parlia- 
ment to Madrid. 1 Early generous offers of the 
Archbishop of Westminster to find places for 
1,200 in Catholic homes and of the Salvation Army 
to provide for 400, were helpful factors in enabling 
this committee to secure Government sanction for 
receiving the 4,000 children they were asked to take. 

Doctors sent over to Bilbao by the committee 
to examine the children before their selection found 
the food shortage still very severe, and air raids 
so constant that children could only be examined 
by night. 2 A final raid carried out during their 
embarkation killed eleven, and prevented over one 
hundred others from joining the ship. The full 
4,000, therefore, never reached England. The British 
Government gave protection on the high seas to 
all ships carrying refugees. 

For nearly a month longer the Basques held 
out, completely defenceless against incessant bomb- 
jjig and machine-gunning from the air, and terribly 

** 1 i.e. the National Joint Committee for Spanish Relief. 

* See article by Dr. Richard, W. B. Ellis and Dr. Audrey E. 
Russell, in The Lancet, May 29th, 1937. Yet Sir H. Page Croft says 
40 bombs were dropped on Bilbao (published letter, March 29,1938). 
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out-matched in artillery. For deadly machine-gun 
fire not only slew non-combatants but disorganised 
the work of the factories on which they mainly 
depended for their ammunition. While, therefore 
the insurgents had an apparently inexhaustible, 
supply of shells and bombs, the Basque munitions 
steadily dwindled. A day or two before the town 
surrendered the artillery had spent nearly all its 
ammunition. Further resistance was therefore hope- 
less— it could only have brought on Bilbao the fate 
of Gemika, Durango, and of twenty other villages 
destroyed totally, or in part, by German bombers . 1 * 

These included Galdecano, attacked on the 29th 
by twenty-two German bombers which dropped 
not only large high explosive bombs, but incendiary 
ones 8 and Amorebeta, destroyed in like manner 3 * * on 
May 17th. 

As a final evacuation was being carried out, Don 
Jesus Mario de Leizaola, a well-known lawyer, 
Minister of Justice, and chief of a Council formed 
to organise a last defence, ordered the release of all 
the political prisoners, some 1,500 in all. He 
remained in Bilbao at imminent risk of being en- 
circled there by the insurgent forces, in order to' 
spare the prisoners the danger of being unguarded 
in a city through which Basque regiments were still' 
retreating. 

The surrender of Bilbao was preceded for a week 
before by the exodus of thousands of civilians who 

1 Steer, The Tree of Gemika, pp. 384-5. 

• rM? rn ‘ n % ^ 0st ’ 30th, 1937, quoting Reuter’s correspondetT 

m Bilbao. 

Morning Post correspondents both with Basques and insurgents, 

tormer adds that the fires continued for over twenty-four 
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made their way westwards towards Santander, piti- 
lessly pursued by machine-guns. Many died by 
the way from machine-gun bullets or from lack of 
food. For Santander, already crowded with refugees 
from the surrounding country, was itself suffering 
from food shortage and could not receive ail who 
sought its shelter. It was estimated that some 
300,000 from various parts of the Basque country 
were refugees in and around the town after Bilbao 
fell. Some 50,000 were subsequently evacuated by 
ship. 

The form of German intervention had clearly 
J>een well chosen. But the heroic resistance of the 
‘Basques had gained precious weeks, and every 
week gained added to the efficiency of the new 
army being trained by the Central Government. 
And as those of the Basque troops who had sur- 
vived the terrible ordeal, some 25,000 in number, 
retreated in good order, further resistance could be 
put up in the province of Santander. The insur- 
gents, moreover, had suffered heavy loss, and hos- 
tilities were not renewed for several weeks, partly 
owing, no doubt, to the fact that in the interval 
■the Republican Army, in order to draw off the 
insurgents from the north, launched an offensive 
to the west of Madrid. 

Other events, however, played into the insurgents’ 
hands. In consequence of the attack by loyalist 
aeroplanes on the Deutschland on May 30th, 1937, 
and the alleged attack by a torpedo on the Leipzig 
ton June 19th, the Portuguese withdrew the British 
'observers from their frontier. Though France shortly 
afterwards withdrew the international observers on 
/the Pyrenees, the withdrawals did not react equally 
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on both sides. In France there was a vigorous 
opposition and a free press ready to denounce any 
lack of vigilance in stopping the smuggling across 
of munitions. In Portugal, ruled by a dictator, no 
such opposition was possible. Munitions, there- 
fore, could pour in more freely than ever to the 
insurgents, inasmuch as the Portuguese coast was 
not controlled by the Non-Intervention Committee. 

In the Santander campaign, when it materialised 
in August, victory was, therefore, even more obvi- 
ously due to foreign intervention than in the case 
of the Basques. Not only were the insurgents amply 
supplied with German and Italian aeroplanes and 
artillery but there were actually more Italian infantry 
than Spaniards in their army and with an armament 
of overwhelming strength. Where Franco could 
muster only two Navarrese divisions of five thou- 
sand each, two tabors of Moors and eight or nine 
mixed squadrons of Moorish and Spanish cavalry 
—13,000 Spaniards in all— he had been supplied 
with .three divisions, and later with a fourth, 
of Italian infantry armed with the regulation 
equipment of the Italian Army. Each battalion 
of eight hundred and fifty men included a machine -' 
gun company of twelve machine-guns and each 
platoon of thirty men carried two machine-gun 
rifles. This meant a fire, of automatic weapons 
incomparably stronger than anything in the Basque 
or Santander armies. 1 

Even more formidable was the artillery. Each 
battalion had its battery of light artillery and twc 
German anti-aircraft guns, while eighteen batteries 
ranging from 3-inch to 6-inch guns supported each 
1 The Tree of Gernika, p. 375. 
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division. Each division was also accompanied 
^by no less than forty-five tanks, nine of which 
: carried a small cannon as well as machine-guns. 1 

The Air Force included forty bombers, chiefly 
german, and German fighters, among them a fast 
new monoplane. 

To oppose these powerful forces the Santander 
Government had only eighteen Russian fighters, 
though nine were monoplanes, the fastest in Spain. 
For the rest their Air Force consisted of “a random 
collection of worthless bombers, old Breguets and 
Potez of the . . . pre-revolutionary Spanish Air 
Force and seventeen even more worthless Gourdous 
Smuggled into Spain after the fighting began”. 
This was indeed more than the Basques had had, 
for the country was more suitable for landing 
grounds. The Russians, however, were too few to 
make up for their out-of-date companions. 

The Santander artillery could even less compare 
with that of its opponents. To cover a front of 
nearly one hundred miles there was a motley col- 
lection of some sixty guns, all, except one battery 
of 4-inch and the Basques’ 6-inch guns from Bil- 
— bao, of a calibre of not more than 3-inch. Even 
telephones and observation posts were lacking, 
for there was not enough wire to go round. 

Only in infantry — in other words in the human 
element — could the defenders count on superior 
numbers. Santander could number an army equal 
to that of the Basque remnant-making 50,000 
ik all. Foreigners among them were said by Mr. 
jSteer to number at most only two hundred. 2 

But the Santander troops could not stand up to 

1 The Tree of Gernika , p. 375. * The Tree of Gernika , p. 376 
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the devastating fire to which they were exposed, 
and the Basques were not ready to retreat further 
westward from their own country into the Asturias, 
They were still in possession of a little strip of their 
own territory between Castro Vidralis and Santona, 
and a Defence Council of Basque Nationalists 
agreed to surrender to the Italians, under General 
Mancini, on terms. 

They were to lay down their arms, to maintain 
public order in the zone that they occupied and to 
assure the life and liberty of the political hostages 
in the prisons of Laredo and Santona. 

In return the Italians promised : 

(i) To guarantee the lives of all Basque com- 

batants. 

(ii) To guarantee the lives and authorise the depar- 

ture abroad of all Basque political personalities 
and functionaries at present in the territory of 
Santona and Santander. 

(iii) To consider Basque combatants subject to this 

capitulation free of all obligation to take part 
in the civil war. 

(iv) To assure that the Basque population loyal to 

the Provisional Government of Euzkadi 
should not be persecuted. . 

How the terms agreed to were observed by the 
Italians will be seen later. 

Meanwhile the joy in Rome was so great over 
the triumph of Italian arms that every pretence' of 
non-intervention for the moment was dropped^ 
The Italian press openly claimed the victory and 
Signor Mussolini sent telegrams of congratulation 
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to the ten Generals of the Italian Regular Army and 
Blackshirt Militia to whom the triumph in this 
one-sided ten days’ campaign was due. 

The Italians meantime had cut off the retreat to 
the Asturias and the Asturians were left to face, 
unsupported, the terrible armaments which had 
crushed resistance at Santander. A desperate 
struggle was carried on by them for over seven weeks 
more, but Gijon was finally taken on October 21st, 
after a defence of which a military expert writes in 
terms of the highest praise. 1 Guerilla fighting, 
however, still continued. 

The isolation of the northern provinces, in view 
6f the difficulties it placed in the way of obtaining 
supplies of arms and food from the main territory 
in loyalist hands, brought into even stronger relief 
than elsewhere how insurgent victories were almost 
entirely due to help obtained from Governments 
which had signed the Non-Intervention Agreement. 

1 Air-Commodore L. E. O. Charlton, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., 
The Military Situation in Spain after Teruel p. 6, 



CHAPTER XV 


NON-INTERVENTION. FURTHER 
DEVELOPMENTS 

While German and Italian aeroplanes and artillery 
were slowly but surely pounding their way through 
the northern provinces, the scheme of control of 
the Non-Intervention Committee was suffering 
some rude shocks. Spanish Republican aeroplanes 
flying over the Deutschland at anchor in Ibiza, as 
part of the German naval patrol off their Govern* 
ment’s coast, allowed themselves to be goaded by 
anti-aircraft guns trained on them from the war- 
ship, into discharging bombs which killed and 
wounded some of the crew. In reprisal Almeria was 
savagely bombarded from the sea by German 
warships and a heavy loss of life was caused to non- 
combatants. But the German Government, not 
content with this, demanded, and obtained, an 
agreement by which the other patrolling countries 
would be obliged to give help to each other’s ships 
in the event of another similar attack. 

Berlin was not slow to take advantage of this 
concession, and on the day on which Bilbao fell and, 
as it happened, France was changing Governments, 
it was alleged that the German cruiser Leipzig had 
been attacked by a torpedo in Spanish Repub- 
lican waters. Help was therefore demanded under 
the new agreement. The attack, however, could 
not be established to British satisfaction, and Ger- 
many and Italy thereupon withdrew their naval 
206 
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patrols from the Spanish coast. Portugal as we have 
seen, followed suit by refusing to allow ^ British 
officials any longer to observe her land frontier, and 
France replied by withdrawing the international 
observers placed on the Pyrenees. 

The scheme of control therefore was in obvious 
peril, and at a meeting of the Committee held on 
July 9th, it appeared to be breaking down. After 
a long discussion an appeal was made to the British 
Government to bring forward proposals which 
might save it. The task was accepted and the 
proposals were presented on the 14th. 1 
, They included the continuance of the system of 
' observers on merchant ships visiting Spain, and the 
reinforcement of the system by the establishment, 
with the consent of both parties, of international 
officers at Spanish ports. Naval patrols were to 
be discontinued. They had proved too dangerous 
to peace. 

The supervision of land frontiers was to be 
restored at once. 

The Committee was also to consider further the 
question of the employment by the two parties of 
foreign aircraft flying to Spain, and to examine the 
“possibility of requesting” the combatants to 
accept foreign observers in specified aerodromes in 
their respective territories. 

This paragraph was an attempt to fill up the 
biggest and costliest gap in the scheme of control, 
but its wording showed a recognition of the diffi- 
culty of the task. 

There was no such ambiguity in a paragraph 
which proposed that all Governments party to 
1 CmeL 5521. 
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the Non-Intervention Agreement should recognise 
both combatants in Spain as possessing beEigerent 
rights at sea, but subject to the condition that the 
contraband lists adopted by the belligerents should 
only be those recognised by the Non-Intervention 
Committee. The Committee, however, would not 
be precluded from adding to the list already in force 
under their scheme. Such additions would be a 
subject for negotiation between the Committee as a 
whole and the two belligerents. 

The beUigerents, on the other hand, were to 
aUow the unmolested passage of ships carrying 
observers and flying the flag of the Non-Intervention 
Committee, except where a ship was carrying troops* 
or transmitting intelligence, or was breaking a 
blockade which had been duly notified and was 
effectively maintained. 

Nor was either party to interfere with neutral 
shipping not engaged in traffic with Spain. 

A Government which was a party to the Non- 
Intervention Agreement was to be entitled to 
protect ships flying its flag against the exercise of 
beEigerent rights in cases where these conditions 
were not comphed with. 

Other Governments not hitherto“adhering to the 
Non-Intervention Agreement were to be invited 
to grant beEigerent rights and to take observers on 
board their ships at control ports. 

The proposals went on to require a unanimo us 
resolution from the Committee in favour of the 
withdrawal of foreign combatants from Spain and 
suggested that a commission should be sent out to 
make arrangements for and to supervise their 
withdrawal, as soon as possible. 
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It was further proposed that the programme 
should be carried out in the following order: 

(1) Establishment of officers in Spanish port's 
and withdrawal of naval patrol (i.e. French and 
British) as soon as possible. 

(2) Establishment of commissions to arrange 
for and supervise the withdrawal of foreign 
nationals, and the extension of the Non-Inter- 
vention Agreement to other countries, to follow 
as quickly as possible. 

(3) Recognition of belligerent rights to become 
effective when the Non-Intervention Committee 
place on record that the arrangements for the 
withdrawal of foreign nationals are working 
satisfactorily and that this withdrawal has in 
fact made substantial progress. 

The scheme was an eleventh-hour effort to make 
Non-Intervention effective and to secure the with- 
drawal of foreign troops which the British Govern- 
ment had long regarded as urgent. Unhappily, 
however, German and Italian obstruction to with- 
drawal had been so effective that the only hope 
of securing their consent appeared to be in further 
concession. They were therefore offered the bait 
of the grant of belligerent rights, which, in view of 
the superiority General Franco by now had at 
sea, was likely to enure to his advantage. It would 
give him the right to stop on the high seas and search 
for contraband, any ship proceeding to Republican 
Spain, unless carrying an observer. 

Thye various Governments represented on the 
Committee accepted the scheme in general principle. 
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but obstruction continued, Italy and Germany 
endeavouring to secure the grant of belligerent 
rights before troops were withdrawn, The Com- 
mittee after some fruitless meetings therefore 
adjourned for the summer recess. 

Meanwhile the sinking, sometimes without warn- 
ing, of the merchant ships of various countries 
carrying food or other non-contraband cargo to 
Republican Spain brought to a climax a question 
which had caused much anxiety to British ship- 
ping interests since the beginning of the war. By 
the 6th August there had been fourteen attacks on 
British ships, chiefly from bombs, and H.M.S. 
Hunter had been damaged by a mine. A Confer- 
ence of Mediterranean Powers was therefore called 
at Nyon early in September and prompt agreement 
was reached that British and French ships should 
patrol the Mediterranean to safeguard non-Spanish 
shipping from this piracy. Italy had not been 
represented at the Conference, but subsequently 
asked to share in the patrol and was granted a zone. 
It was a strange arrangement, for it was well known 
that no submarines had seceded to the rebels at 
the beginning of the war, and the sinking of ships in 
their interest could only have been the work of 
vessels transferred to them — presumably from 
Rome. The British Government were aware, before 
the end of the year, that Italy had transferred four 
destroyers to General Franco’s flag. 1 

The Nyon Agreement made the Mediterranean 
much safer, but it came too late to prevent the 
sinking of S.S. Woodford, torpedoed by a sub- 


* Reply by Mr. R. A. Butler, Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Official Report, March 16th, 1938. 
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marine on September 1st, and did not save S.S. 
Jean Werms from being sunk by a bomb the fol- 
lowing month. In all there were twenty-five attacks 
on British vessels to the end of 1937, eight of them 
being on ships of the Navy. 

The Nyon Conference was immediately fol- 
lowed by the annual meeting of the League of 
Nations Assembly. At this a strong delegation, from 
Republican Spain made an urgent appeal to have 
German and Italian aggression at last recognised 
and denounced. After prolonged discussion a reso- 
lution agreed to by Britain and France and thirty 
other countries called for complete and immediate 
withdrawal of all foreigners from Spain, applauded 
the efforts of the Non-Intervention Committee to 
achieve that end; and noted that if success did not 
soon attend their efforts, the Non-Intervention 
policy would be reconsidered. It was significant 
that there was no mention of belligerent rights. 

Unhappily, however, the resolution was opposed 
by Albania, a satellite of Italy, and by Portugal, 
a close ally of the insurgents, and under the unani- 
mity rule, no action could be taken. 

An effort was made by Mr. Eden to induce 
Signor Mussolini to discuss the withdrawal ques- 
tion with him and the French Foreign Minister, 
M. Delbos. The Duce, however, refused to discuss 
the matter apart from Germany. Much French 
opinion was said as a result to have been ready for 
a reopening of the Franco-Spanish frontier in 
order to supply the arms still so urgently needed 
by the Republic, but the British Government, 
refusing to recognise its dangers, clung at all 
costs to “Non-Intervention”, and the discussions 
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were allowed to drift back to the Committee in 
London. 

The German and Italian representatives by now 
had realised more fully the advantages offered the 
insurgents by the proposals of July. Agreement on 
the “substantial” number of foreigners to be with- 
drawn before belligerent rights were conceded 
offered the prospect of much discussion and further 
waste of time, and, even when agreement on the 
matter had been reached, it might well prove 
difficult for the commissions to ascertain the number 
of foreigners on the insurgent side. German air- 
men had worn Spanish uniform as early as August, 
1936, and it might not be easy to identify those of 
their countrymen who were performing various 
invaluable technical services behind the insurgent 
lines. 

On November 4th, therefore, the British scheme 
was adopted in principle. Instructions were given 
for a scheme of withdrawal to be drawn up, and a 
sub-committee settled down to prolonged discus- 
sions as to the proportion of foreigners on each 
side to be regarded as “substantial”. No agreement 
on this vital matter had been reached when the 
Anglo-Italian negotiations were embarked upon in 
February, after Mr. Eden’s resignation. 

In the interval the capture of Teruel by the 
Republican Army gave an additional reason for 
playing for time. Further reinforcements were 
obviously necessary if the insurgents were to achieve 
success. The long extent of coast line now controlled 
by them and the absence of any observers in the 
ports gave them ample opportunity for landing men 
and war material, and the Italian additions to the 
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insurgent navy helped to make the Government 
mainly dependent on their French land frontier for 
any arms they could import. The agreement of 
November 4th provided that the closing of this and 
the Portuguese frontier and the strengthening of 
observation by sea should only shortly precede the 
commencement of the withdrawal of foreign troops. 
Though the continuation of land control with the 
grant of belligerent rights was bound to be dangerous 
to the Republicans, the danger might to some extent 
be minimised if effective control both on sea and land 
could practically coincide with the commencement 
of withdrawal. 



CHAPTER XVI 


THE REPUBLIC SETS TO WORK 

Some account has been given of the economic 
changes brought about by the insurrection. It is 
necessary now to outline briefly various other forms 
of activity proceeding behind the Republican lines. 

First among these was the organisation of a new 
army. The militia on whom depended the defence 
of the Republic during the first three and a half 
months had to be thrown into the fight untrained, 
poorly armed, and with few officers of any experi- 
ence. And, as already shown, it was not until 
the formation of the Caballero Coalition that there 
was any general staff. 

More serious still, for many months afterwards 
there was no unified command. As we have seen, 
the Catalan Government had from the outset had 
its own militia and Ministry of Defence, This 
inevitably retarded the concentration of effort vital 
in so desperate a struggle. And among the various 
battalions of Republican militia, raised as they 
were by different political parties or trade unions, 
sectional feeling, or perhaps sometimes distrust of 
senior officers suspected of lukewarm Republicanism, 
was at first so strong that it was only gradually 
that all were brought under one authority. Anar- 
chists did not yield to the necessity until the spring 
of 1937. Such disunity was necessarily a terrible 
handicap, both in the field and in the preservation 
of order behind the front. 
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The creation of a general staff, however, soon 
showed its value. In October, the month of greatest 
crisis, a school for officers was established, and once 
the immediate threat to Madrid was past, the 
organisation of a new and disciplined force — of 
men only — steadily proceeded. 

In building up a new army the Republic could 
count not only on numbers and enthusiasm, but on 
the support of the great bulk of educated Spaniards. 
There were many with scientific or mechanical 
knowledge from the cities, and with courage worthy 
of Spanish history, to flock to the Air Force and the 
mechanised units. Many teachers of science or 
mathematics in secondary schools, for example, 
received training which made them efficient artillery 
officers: 

With the dual aim of satisfying the desire of many 
lads below military age to lose no time in preparing 
to take their place in the fighting line, and of securing 
from these an increased supply of educated young 
officers, six months’ courses in general education were 
opened a few months ago in Madrid, Valencia and 
Barcelona, to qualify students for entrance to military 
schools. Admission to these is free, but candidates 
must be vouched for by anti-Fascist youth organisa- 
tions. 

Combatants may also be admitted to these classes 
with the approval of the Ministry of Defence. 

By March, 1937, the new army had shown its 
mettle by defeating the Italian offensive at Guadala- 
jara. An international brigade took part in the 
battle and gave valuable support, but the brunt of 
the fighting fell on the Spanish troops, and they 
earned high praise from an experienced General 
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who had served in the German Army in the Great 
War and who had commanded the international 
column in the battle . 1 Large captures of men and 
material were made. A month later British and 
American journalists who had been long out in Spain 
were full of admiration for the improvements that 
had taken place. General Miaja, commanding the 
Madrid defences, also spoke to visitors with pride 
of the exploits of the young Spanish airmen. In the 
months which followed many fully justified his 
praise. 

In April and May the Government troops again 
repulsed an insurgent offensive— this time in the 
South near Cordova. This offensive not only failed 
but the Republican forces, in counter-attacking/ 
extended their line to the outskirts of Penarroya, also 
near Cordova. 

By the beginning of July the army leaders at last 
felt strong enough, despite continued inferiority in 
armaments, to take the initiative west of Madrid, in 
order to lessen the pressure of the insurgent forces on 
Santander. Brunete, some miles from the capital, 
was captured after desperate fighting in great heat. 
Though some of the ground taken was subsequently 
lost, the insurgent line in this sector remained 
definitely pushed back. The event therefore marked 
the beginning of a new stage in the war. 

The initiative was again taken when in August 
the Government troops advanced towards Saragossa, 
capturing Belchite on the way, in spite of hard 
fighting. This operation was the result of the 
inclusion of the Catalan forces in the Republican 
Army. It was evidence of a new unity between 
1 Statement made to the writer, April, 1937. 
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Catalonia and the Republic which was one of many 
results of Sefior Negrin’s appointment as Prime 
Minister. 

This unity, and the removal of the Republican 
Government to Barcelona in October, 1937, had 
another vitally important result. It led to a great 
speed-up of the manufacture of munitions. Not 
only munitions, but aeroplanes, began to issue from 
the Catalan factories in numbers which steadily 
increased, though they were small compared with 
the resources available to the insurgents. 

The effects of all these efforts was visible in the 
initiative once more taken by the loyalists when they 
attacked Teruel in December. It had been too 
lightly believed that the Republican Army would 
be crushed as easily as the isolated peoples of the 
north. In desperate fighting under terrible climatic 
conditions the loyalist forces showed themselves 
more than a match for the insurgents, despite their 
great superiority in armament. In a week Teruel 
was taken and held for two months, in spite of fierce 
onslaughts in which the superiority of the insurgents 
in war material was more marked than ever 
before. 

Though the insurgents finally recaptured the town 
in February, it is believed to have cost them whole 
divisions of their best shock troops, and the Republi- 
can forces were able to withdraw to their former 
positions without the heavy losses attributed to them 
in rebel communiques. They had given proof at 
Teruel of a strength which few would have imagined 
possible a year before, in that they had compelled 
General Franco to delay the offensive he was pre- 
paring on Madrid and in the south, and to fight on 
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ground of their own choice. The Frankfurter 
Zeitung , of January 11th, frankly spoke of the 
capture of Teruel as having been made by “masses 
of superior troops'’ and as demonstrating to public 
opinion in Spain and abroad the military value of 
the newly-created army. The writer therefore hailed 
it not only as a military, but as a psychological 
victory. 

And eighteen months of war had brought to the 
front rank of officers some remarkable men, of little 
or no military training and few opportunities of 
education. Lister, a quarry-man, Carlos, a miner, 
Valentine Gonzalez, a peasant, known as “el Cam- 
pesino”, Cypriano Mem, a mason, and Madesto, a 
carpenter. The ranks of the intellectuals had also 
produced distinguished officers in Gustavo Duvaft/ 
a musical composer, and Tagiiena, a professor of 
science. 

Reporting in December on the Spanish Army, 
Genera] Armengaud, of the French Air Force, and 
Mr. Charles Sweeny, stated the belief that the 
Republican infantry was definitely superior to that 
of the insurgents, in spite of all the Italian Regular 
troops and experienced Spanish officers in their force. 
The artillery, on the contrary, was weak in com- 
parison with General Franco’s. 

High praise was also given to the Spanish Air 
Force. It was composed, they stated, almost entirely 
of Spaniards, generally very young, inspired by quite 
remarkable daring and, in battle, working in perfect 
formation. Their daring was all the more remarkable 
in that, as the report stated, more than half the 
bombing machines were out of date in regard to speed 
and carrying power. 
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Much also has been done to give the Navy the 
skilled leadership of which it was deprived by the 
disloyalty of its officers on the outbreak of war. 

Schools for naval officers have passed men through 
intensive courses and some 600 others have been 
sent abroad for training in the naval schools of 
countries friendly to Republican Spain. The result 
was seen in the naval engagement on March 6th, 
1938, in which the cruiser Baleares, one of the two 
most powerful ships in the rebel fleet, was set .on 
Are by Republican torpedoes. 

Special features of the new army are the 
political commissars attached to each battalion. 
Their function is to care for the welfare of the 
soldier and, by seeing that he understands for what 
he is fighting, to keep up his morale. The Inter- 
national Column also has its commissars, who 
supervise the regular publication of journals in the 
principal languages spoken in the column. The 
system, however, offered the possibility of political 
control of the Army by the Communist Party, 
strongly represented as it was among the commissars. 
Not the least therefore of the measures by which the 
Negrin Government has established its authority 
was the publication in July, 1937, of a decree 
prohibiting party propaganda in the Army. 

Among the tasks thrown on the Government on 
the outbreak of hostilities was the organisation of a 
new army medical service, to replace a service the 
bulk of which had rebelled with the divisions to 
which it was attached. Civilian doctors promptly 
volunteered, but in the early weeks loss of life was 
heavy owing to lack of the necessary personnel and 
equipment. It was on this account that the first help 
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sent to Republican Spain from British sympathisers 
took the form of the despatch of a hospital and 
ambulances. 

But to-day the Spanish Army has a medical 
service, all ranks of which are inspired with the sole 
desire to do their utmost for the wounded men, and 
which has won praise from all the foreign medical 
missions which have visited loyalist Spain. Each 
soldier has his packet of first-aid dressings; each 
company its stretcher bearers, each group of them 
with a practitioner in charge who can give temporary 
treatment to a considerable number of wounded. 
Each battalion has its casualty clearing station not 
far behind the lines at which minor operations can 
be performed and a larger number of wounded can 
be cared for. 

Further back are the hospitals which follow each 
division, their personnel and equipment being mobile. 
They include travelling operating-theatres and X-ray 
rooms, and nurses are among the staff. In these, 
emergency operations are performed. Further back 
again are the “evacuation hospitals” of the front 
in which patients are classified according to their 
wounds, in order that each may be sent to the base 
hospital which specialises in his type of case. The 
evacuation hospitals of the front include some 
14,000 beds ; those at the base, 36,000. 

It is claimed that under this system wounded men 
frequently receive first aid within a few moments of 
being hit, and that many urgent operations are 
carried through within an hour at most. This 
efficiency in evacuation has saved many lives. 
Gangrene has been rare, amputations have been 
reduced to a minimum, deaths from head wounds 
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have been only 6 per cent, and even abdomenal 
wounds have lost much of their danger. 

Another important factor in producing these 
results has been the discovery by Dr. Duran Jorda, 
director of a military hospital at Barcelona, of a 
means of preserving transfusions of blood for a 
sufficiently long period — thirty-six hours or so — 
to enable them to be transported to the front. This 
has saved many lives. The service was inaugurated 
by the Catalan Socialist Party— -the P.S.U., which 
desired that the columns it had raised, along with 
those of the U.G.T., should have the benefit of this 
great discovery. 

The generosity of donors has been fully equal to 
-the skill of the scientist. Many transfusions were 
offered even as early as the fighting in Barcelona in 
July, 1936, and from the time the service to men at 
the front began, thousands have given their blood. 
Donors are bled at regular intervals of three or four 
weeks, but some “ eager for their turn to come 
again” have been in the habit of presenting them- 
selves at less than the interval of three weeks fixed 
as the minimum. As recently as February new 
laboratories were opened at Barcelona for the 
development of this service, though prolonged food 
shortage might weE make it difficult for many to 
give the necessary blood. Nothing better illustrates 
the great spirit animating Spanish loyaEsts than the 
fact that in spite of low diet there are still thousands 
ready to make this sacrifice to save the lives of their 
fighting men. 

And in spite of the pressing claims of war, the 
Government has found it possible to make some 
developments in child welfare. A maternity centre 
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on extremely up-to-date lines has Been opened at 
Madrid, and educational centres have been organised 
for blind children. 

But a tremendous task thrown on the Government 
has been the care of the refugees, who from the 
very beginning of the rising have streamed in 
thousands into the territories under their control. 
Such an influx of persons, exhausted, underfed, 
huddling for shelter in caves or under culverts, 1 
with little or no means of maintaining personal 
cleanliness, might well have caused serious epidemics. 
But a commission, sent by the League of Nations as 
early as December, 1936, to investigate conditions,,, 
reported favourably on the measures taken to , 
prevent this. 

In the course of the months which have elapsed 
since then, the Government have given striking proof 
of their ability to deal with this problem. In spite 
of the ever-increasing numbers of refugees, thanks to 
the measures taken there has been no epidemic of 
any kind, — even in Valencia and Barcelona, cities 
which from their position are specially liable to 
infections. Mr. Jordan, High Commissioner of 
New Zealand, reporting for the commission, said 
that the thanks of the world were due to the Spanish 
Government and to local and international organisa- 
tions and to individuals for their efforts. Special 
mention was made in the Report of the work of 
Madame Montseny, the Anarchist Minister of 
Health, and of the help given by the trade unions 
and other bodies. 

1 Sir Peter Chalmers Mitchell states that it was in quarters 
such as these that many of the refugees in Malaga lived. Others 
w ! re “,°“ sed “ the cathedral in which the east end was boarded 
off and from which religious symbols were first of all removed. 
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t To-day the refugees are said to number some 
: three million, of whom about half require assistance 
from Government or voluntary effort. About an- 
equal number have found employment in war or 
other industries. There are said besides to be 
^upwards of a million 1 not receiving organised help 
{whose homes are in the insurgent area but who have 
ftaken refuge in Government territory. 
i The feeding of this greatly swollen population at a 
{time when the provinces which supply most wheat, 
ymilk and cattle are closed to it and insurgent ships 
lattempt to blockade its restricted coast-line, is a 
' tremendous problem. Republican Spain inevitably 
has to deny itself many things normally available 
and to go short on some of the essentials, but a 
rationing system prevents at least serious inequalities. 
Beggars, it is said, are no longer seen, and a National 
Food Council, set up by the Govermnent, grapples 
with possible abuses. 

Special care has from the first been bestowed on 
refugee children. In the first month of the war 
buildings in Madrid were converted into boarding- 
schools for boys and girls, most of whom, from one 
reason or another, were homeless, and the Ministry 
of Education early organised a Central Commission, 
with provincial commissions radiating from it, to 
organise the care and education of all evacuated 
children of school age. Thousands have been 
received into private families, without any request for 
Governmenthelp — proof of alove of children typically 
Spanish. In the provinces along the Mediterranean 
over 30,000 children are being thus cared for. 

1 This figure is the result of enquiries made by the Govermnent 
in all parts of their territory. 
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Again, many private houses have been requisi 
tioned or given as homes for small groups of children 
■Larger ones are housed in sanatoria or hotels. Ij 
two months alone three hundred and twenty of such 
“colonies” were organised by the Minister of 
Education. The Ministry has also opened some 
hundreds of kindergartens and creches, principally 
in the Mediterranean provinces. 1 ^ * " 1 

Over a thousand teachers are instructing children 
in the “colonies,” but as these are not enough 
additional help is being sought outside the profession’ 
Education, however, is not only being organised 
for refugee children, but all along the line. In 1937 
the budget for this service showed an enormous 
advance over that for the previous year. Even in so 
critical a month as November, 1936, the Minister 
of Education was instituting a simplified form of 
“bachillerato” or matriculation, to be provided 
without fees for workers between the ages of fifteen 
and thirty-five. The course of instruction was to be 
for two years. Classes, books and maintenance were 
to be free, and an allowance was to be made to 
students with dependents. 

The development of primary education has been 
specially remarkable. Some thousands of new 
schools were actually organised in 1937, a truly 
amazing feat for a country in the throes of civil 
war, and flying brigades,” consisting of members of 
juvenile and women’s organisations, were called 
tor to endeavour to stamp out illiteracy in the 
villages, and to give them some rudiments of culture 
But the most interesting features in educational 
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development have been those provided for the Army, 
From the very beginning of the struggle travelling 
libraries have been sent up to the lines to relieve the 
tedium of the trenches. Three hundred of these were 
despatched from Madrid in the first month of the war. 1 

At first these libraries received a Government 
grant, but to-day they are largely supported by 
subscriptions given voluntarily by soldiers. Alto- 
gether eight hundred libraries, including fifty thous- 
and volumes, have been organised for hospitals, for 
military units, and for depots for combatants. A 
central organisation, known as Cultura Popular, has 
a library at headquarters of 15,000 volumes, and is 
fin close touch with the political commissar. 

There were many men, however, in the fighting line 
who could make no use of books, for they could 
neither read nor write. Classes therefore were 
gradually organised, either behind the lines or 
sometimes in the actual trenches, less .than one 
hundred metres from the enemy. An officer has 
written in moving terms of the amazing keenness 
which enables men, after hours of exhaustion and 
nerve strain in the trenches, to settle down to hours 
^of laborious work with primers and copy books. No 
more striking proof could be given of the desire of the 
Spanish people to free themselves from the fetters of 
illiteracy. Between August, 1936, and the end of 
December, 1937, no less than 75,000 soldiers learned 
to read and write. 

An article by the commandant of a division in a 
brigade journal for December, 1937, emphasises that 
time spent in reserve must mean both rest and study. 
66 We will only base our force on the knowledge of 
1 Sender, p. 98. 
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the people — on its education. We who wish a rifle 
for each soldier also wish for each a book.” But the 
lesson is also stressed that war is a science which 
demands study from all ranks. 

A system of libraries for villages has also been 
created, and so great is the desire for books that 
small hamlets without libraries apply direct to the 
Ministry of Education for literature. The Govern- 
ment is devoting millions of pesetas to this work, and 
its efforts are supplemented by an organisation 
“Cultura Popular,” which is said in recent months to 
have brought into existence over one thousand of 
these libraries. 

Opportunities for education are also opening for 
young women who have not hitherto known them. 
Daughters of working-men and peasants are now 
being admitted to a residential centre of culture for 
women at Madrid, founded in 1914 for daughters of 
professional men. The new-comers receive allow- 
ances to cover all expenses, and students who come 
from professional homes are required to give one 
hour a day to helping them to overcome the handicap 
of having had little previous education. Students from 
peasant homes, on the other hand, give their compan- 
ions instruction in gardening and the care of animals. 
It is hoped that residence in this centre will enable 
the new students to proceed to secondary schools, 
where they may matriculate or qualify as teachers! 

Small wonder, then, that Monsieur Henri Wallon, 
professor of the College de France, on a recent visit 
to Government Spain, spoke of the “astonishing 
renaissance of culture” which he had seen, and of 
children and adults equally thirsting for education. 
Young men of from twenty-five to thirty years of 
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, age, students in an institute for working-men, had 
spoken to him in moving terms of their desire to 
devote all their newly-won knowledge to the building- 
up of a better world. 

And in spite of the strain imposed on the Minister 
of Education by the improvisation of schools for 
refugee children and soldiers, he has found it 
possible to institute courses for rural teachers in 
which, in addition to the ordinary subjects, some 
dealing specially with agriculture are included. He 
has been quick to realise the importance of ensuring 
that educational development does not lead to a 
“drift” of children from the land on which Spain 
chiefly depends. The courses include special visits 
to model farms and to irrigation works, the develop- 
ment of which is one of the country’s special needs. 

But however far-seeing has been the work of the 
Ministry of Education, even more immediately vital 
to the conduct of the war has been the work of the 
Ministry of Agriculture. As we have seen, “flying 
brigades” improvised early in the course of the rising 
gave help with gathering in the harvest. As the 
months wore on they helped to advise on the cultiva- 
tion of properties taken over by the State, taught 
peasants book-keeping, elementary agricultural 
accountancy, and generally gave support to co- 
operative fanning. With their help the area under 
cultivation in Government territory in 1937 was 
over 6 per cent, above that of 1936, 1 and local 

1 A special correspondent of The Times (March 16th, 1938) with 
the insurgent forces in Aragon, describes some neglected land 
found in the advance on Alcaniz. Such neglect would appear to 
be exceptional. Two British doctors who were not far from this in 
the autumn of 1937 have told the writer that in spite of the fact 
that the land was being worked by women’s labour, the efficiency 
of the cultivation was very striking. 
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agricultural committees were set up to keep the 
villages in touch with the Ministry. Residential 
farm-schools were also established in order to give 
peasants a chance of being instructed in farming and 
dependent industries. Courses were to be from six to 
twelve months’ duration. 

Finally, a travelling professor was appointed to 
organize courses and conferences in rural localities, 
to provide seed, plants, and selected stock, and to 
establish experimental and demonstration plots. 

Some remarkable results have followed these 
efforts, in more departments than one of agriculture. 

In Jaen province, despite shortage of workers, the 
area already sown in 1938 is 10 per cent, greater than 
in 1937. And fine spirit was shown by members of 
the United Socialist Youth who under cover of 
darkness crept within range of the insurgents’ line 
to collect the olive crop. 

In the eastern provinces of Andalusia the Ministry 
has worked out a plan for obtaining three different 
crops in a year — wheat, beans and potatoes. Seeds 
and fertilizers are being supplied by the Government 
at low prices, and a special wheat seed is to be 
imported. Special premiums are offered for bumper 
crops. The wheat is to be bought by the 
Ministry. 

During the year 1937 nearly six times as many 
orange trees were fumigated as in 1936, the crop thus 
being greatly increased. It is hoped further to 
increase the crop by importing the necessary white 
oils, insecticides, fertilizers, etc. Profits on the ex- 
port of onions have also been increased by the 
formation of a centre for onion export, for which the 
Bank of Spain advanced one million pesetas. The 
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debt has been entirely repaid and the accounts on 
December 31st, 1937, showed a balance of more than 
the amount borrowed. 

The Institute of Agrarian Reform is also taking 
steps to interest the peasants in improved methods 
of extracting oil from olives, while experiments are 
being made in sericulture. 

But it is not only in the fields of medicine and 
agriculture that there has been scientific development 
since July, 1936. While bombs and shells were daily 
falling on Madrid, philologists and archeologists 
were publishing volumes of world importance, and 
in the course of the year 1937, Fr. Blanco Garcia was 
able to arrange for the publication in the beleaguered 
city of an annotated edition of De Virginitate Beatae 
Marie of St. Ildefonsus, an outstanding work in 
Spanish theology and dating from the seventh 
century. 1 But when it became clear, however, that 
air attacks on Madrid were placing in great peril both 
the city’s artistic treasures and the work of her 
scientists, the Communist Fifth Regiment, with 
the approval of the Government, arranged for the 
evacuation of scientists and professors with their 
"equipment, in order that research might continue 
without interruption. Many distinguished men, 
scientists, poets and scholars, holders of degrees and 
titles from Spanish and foreign universities, availed 
themselves of the offer, and recorded their gratitude 
in a document in which they said that never had they 
4 ‘felt so Spanish” as when they saw that, in order to 
save artistic and scientific treasures, militia-men, who 
were endangering their lives for the welfare of Spain, 

r Letter from Senor Moreno, Daily Telegraph , March 12th, 
1938. 
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were also making every effort to protect the books in 
the libraries and the instruments in the laboratories 
from the incendiary bombs dropped by foreign 
aeroplanes on their buildings. Among the signatories' 
were Don Antonio Machado, the poet; Don Pio 
del Rio Ortega, Director of the Cancer Institute; 
Don Enrique Moles, Professor of the Central 
University, Director of the Institute of Physics and 
Chemistry; Don Isidro Sanchez Coriza, one of the 
world’s foremost urologists ; and Don Antonio 
Madinabeitia, Chief of the section of Organic 
Chemistry in the Institute of Physics and Chemistry. 

Spain’s most distinguished savants have therefore^ 
been able to carry on their work comparatively 
undisturbed, and their output seems astonishing in 
view of the life and death struggle in which the 
Republic is engaged. Some dozens of books dealing 
with history, natural science, biology, physiology, 
hystology, mathematics, metallography, electricity 
and other sciences have been published in the course 
of the war, and regardless of war conditions an 
International Conference of Writers was held partly 
in Valencia, partly in Madrid. 

In the capital, moreover, in spite of bombs and 
shells, there are men and women at work nine hours 
a day, handling deadly microbes in order to prepare 
sera for injections. The laboratory is in charge of the 
Professor of the Faculty of Medicine at the University 
assisted by some forty girls. It is owing to their 
efforts that Madrid has been free of epidemics and 
that hundreds of wounded have been saved from ’ 
gangrene and tetanus. As many as two thousand 
anti-typhoid injections have been prepared at a 
time. The work of this laboratory includes the 
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preparation of tubes of calcium which is given to 
wounded men suffering from fractures. 

And though unhappily there was much destruc- 
tion, especially of church furnishings, in the early 
days of the insurrection, two British connoisseurs, 
Sir Frederick Kenyon, former Director of the British 
Museum, and Mr. J. G. Mann, Keeper of the Wallace 
Collection, have expressed their admiration for what 
has been done by a Committee for National Art 
Treasures to protect works of art from the dangers 
of war. They have told us that most of the pictures 
from the Prado are being stored with great care at 
^Valencia. partly for greater safety, but also because 
the vaults at Madrid to which some were at first 
removed were found to be damp. Thousands of 
manuscripts and books from the National Library 
and the Escoria! have also been sent to Valencia for 
protection. Other pictures, tapestries and treasures 
of various kinds have been collected in various 
centres. AH are carefully labelled and inventoried. 

The same work has been carried on in Catalonia, 
it being the general policy of the Catalan Government 
to bring into central repositories all works of art 
"throughout the province. The ownership of every 
piece is recorded and its ultimate disposition 
remains perfectly open. Meanwhile it is being 
preserved. 

One of the Reports describes the work of salvage 
and registration of works of art in Madrid as “a 
tremendous undertaking which has been aided by 
many volunteers”, and it Is emphasised that the 
greatest credit is due to those who “ignoring political 
divisions, and often at great risk to themselves, have 
saved works of religious art”. 
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As with works of art, so with private houses taken 
over as Government departments. No one visiting 
these in Valencia or Madrid in April, 1937, as the 
writer did, could fail to be impressed with the 
scrupulous care which was evidently being taken 
to ensure that no damage was done to good furni- 
ture, hangings or walls. * 

But the work which has absorbed the energies of 
more people than any other, except perhaps agricul- 
ture, is the manufacture of munitions. Catalonia, 
though a great industrial centre, had no war industry 
prior to July, 1936, and for a time expansion was 
not very rapid. But in the last year there has been a< 
great speed-up, and Catalans are daily throwing more 
and more energy into this vital task. 

The reactions to the loss of Teruel reveal the 
temper of the people. On February 23rd the Ministry 
of Labour published a decree as a temporary war 
measure, providing that by March 7th all industries 
must work a minimum week of forty-eight hours. 
Some are actually working from fifty-six to sixty- 
two. Two days later the Union de Muchachas, an 
organisation of young women, issued a manifesto, 
urging the Government and labour organisations to 
enrol women in industry. They ask to take the places 
left vacant by the men called up by the last mobilisa- 
tion decree. Nothing could better illustrate the 
determined spirit in which loyalist Spain is facing 
tremendous odds. 

The increased output in the factories has enabled 
two new classes of men to be called to the colours 
since the fall of Teruel— those aged 30 and 19 
respectively. That men of these age groups should 
not have been called up sooner is a striking indication 
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r both of the reserve of man-power on the Republican 
side and of the extent to which its use in the field has 
been restricted by lack of arms. 

The fall of Teruel has also called forth a manifesto 
from some one hundred and fifty Spaniards represent- 
ing all that is best in contemporary Spanish art, 
literature and science, proclaiming their confidence 
in Senor Negrin, and giving a pledge to devote them- 
selves to their work in school or laboratory with still 
greater ardour, certain that other workers will do 
the same in factory and field. “All must unite to 
save Spain, betrayed and invaded, but imperishable 
and certain of victory.” Among the signatories are 
Jacinto Benavente, a Nobel prize-winner in literature, 
Pablo Picasso, the artist, Jose Bergamin, the well- 
known Catholic author, Don Pisdel Pio Ortega 
and Don Jesus Val, visiting lecturer in Spanish 
literature at Oxford. 

A final word must be said as to the position of 
religion in Government Spain. As already men- 
tioned, Protestant churches were not molested, and a 
manifesto of the Protestant Youth of Madrid, pub- 
lished in the spring of 1937, emphatically denied, 

Therefore, that religion had been persecuted in 
Government territory. For a time public services 
were suspended in Barcelona, owing to tension, or, 
as in May, actual fighting, but by September, 1937, 
all was quiet and they had been resumed. That 
month’s issue of the Journal of the Spanish Gospel 
Mission contained a report which stated that “in the 
Government’s area conditions remain the same. 
Protestants are treated everywhere with respect and, 
in some cases, with special favour”. The Republic 
had indeed brought them a religious liberty unknown 
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before, and the Popular Front Government stands 
by the Constitution. 

As in the case of the Protestant churches, the 
“Bible House” in Barcelona has been undisturbed 
throughout the war, and at the annual book fair 
held there in 1937 the Bible was actually one of the 
best sellers. 1 

Protestants, however, though mustering some 166 
congregations 2 — a larger number than is usually 
supposed — are of course a very small minority of 
Spanish Christians. What is the position in 
regard to the Roman Catholic Church? It can 
be said at once that the position Is very 
different from what it was in the early weeks of the 
Insurrection. 

It has already been shown that as long ago as 
September, 1936, the two Communists recently 
admitted to the Government had proposed that some 
of the churches in Madrid should be opened. The 
capital was fortunate in having as parish priest 
of San Gines Father Leocardio Lobo, who had won 
widespread confidence by his devoted work for a poor 
congregation. As early as September 20th, 1936, he 
was allowed to broadcast from Madrid, and at any 
time the microphone was available to him for talks 
on religious subjects. In April 1937 sacraments of the 
Church were being administered in private houses in 
Madrid by priests who were reporting daily to 
Father Lobo on their work, and Socialists as well as 
Communists in Madrid desired to see the churches 
reopened. Anarchists, however, still made diffi- 

1 Letter to the author from a very well-informed Englishman 
who has been much in Spain during the war. 

8 This is the figure given in Religion in the Republic of Spain , 
by Kenneth Grubb. 
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cullies, though their opposition appeared to be 
waning. 1 

In August, 1937, the Basque Catholic, Senor 
Irujo, by then Minister of Justice, announced that 
the Government hoped to be able to open some of 
the churches before long, but this step has not yet 
materialised. Two difficulties appear to stand in the 
way. The first is that some at least of the churches 
are being used to house refugees. This, as already 
mentioned, became necessary at Malaga early in the 
insurrection. The need cannot be less to-day when 
the number of homeless people has risen to the 
numbers already mentioned. 

The second reason is that there may still be fear of 
the churches proving convenient meeting-places for 
Fascists, or giving opportunities for the activities of 
agents provocateurs. An incident caused by one of 
these agents in a crowded church might create an 
erroneous impression abroad that violence was still 
being directed against the Church by the supporters of 
the Government. It will be remembered that the 
Constitution requires public celebrations of religion 
to be authorised by the Government. In delaying 
this authorisation the Government have not exceeded 
their powers. 

On August 15th, 1937, however, the first public 
celebration of Mass in Government territory since 
July, 1936 (except in the Basque country, where 
religious services continued as usual), took place in 
the headquarters of the Basque Government in 
Valencia, and the Republican Government has 

1 So Father Lobo informed the author when she met him in 
Madrid. He greatly impressed her by his humanity and breadth 
of view. 
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granted permission for the celebration of Mass in 
private chapels by priests of whose loyalty it is 
assured. Hundreds of Masses are therefore being 
said daily in Barcelona, Valencia and Madrid. 1 Some ~ 
14,000 priests in all were stated in August to be in 
Government territory. This must be a considerable 
proportion of the total number of priests, secular or 
regular, in Spain as a whole, on the outbreak of the 
rising. 

The Englishman at Barcelona already mentioned 
states (April 1938) that there are some 900 priests in 
Madrid and 2,000 at Barcelona. They live, he says, 
in as great liberty as anyone else. 

He goes on to make the very serious statement 
that researches have convinced him that in Madrid, 
for over a year past, efforts on the part of the Govern- 
ment to re-establish religious worship there, have 
been obstructed by the priests themselves, for 
political reasons. The situation at Barcelona, he 
says, is somewhat similar. 

Large numbers of nuns are also in Government 
Spain. Many of them are employed in work-rooms 
organised by the Government, making clothing for 
soldiers and hospitals. 

As, however, the deplorable attacks on churches 
and priests in the early weeks of the rising have led 
many people to fear that religion was being systema- 
tically persecuted, as in recent years in Russia, it is 
well to make clear the wide differences between what 
has happened in the two countries. 

In the- first place, church-burning in Spain, as 

1 Yet the manifesto of the Friends of Nationalist Spain, published 
in October, 1937, stated that “throughout the whole of the territory 
controlled by Valencia and Barcelona the Christian people are 
forbidden to practise their religion” 1 
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already stated, was, unhappily, a means by which, 
some decades before Karl Marx was heard of 
popular feeling had begun to show itself on the pari 
of a people admittedly given to violence of expression, 
against a Church which had been brought into the 
political arena generations before, and which too 
often seemed insufficiently alive to their needs. 
Spanish anti-clericalism therefore in no way owed its 
origin to Communism. 

In the second place, while the oppression of 
religion in Russia, since 1929, at least, has included 
Protestants, there was no attack on Protestants 
in Government Spain. 

In the third place, while the Churches in Russia, 
though no doubt largely out of sympathy with the 
Revolution, had not joined in any armed rising 
against it, it has been shown that many churches in 
Spain were used for military purposes, and that in 
defiance of their own Canon Law many priests took 
up arms for the insurgents. 

In the fourth place, while in Russia the activities 
of the League of the Militant Godless (the chief 
agency of persecution) were supported by legislation 
gravely restricting the scope of all churches and 
tending to increase their financial burdens, in Spain 
there was not only no such legislation, but the 
Government did their utmost within the limited 
means available, to bring the violence against the 
Church to an end. Often at great danger to themselves 
they helped hundreds, if not thousands, of clergy 
and nuns, not to mention the bishops, safely to leave 
the country, or find a haven. 1 

1 Lawrence Femeworth, Tunis correspondent at Barcelona, 
letter to the New York Times , dated March 20th, 1938. 
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They have pledged themselves, moreover, if they 
win the war, to implement a Constitution which 
gives complete religious freedom. The Prime 
Minister in a recent interview has said that he saw 
nothing to prevent the future re-opening of the 
churches, and that those who wished to attend them 
would, if necessary, have the protection of the State. 

He added that while State schools would be 
neutral in matters of faith or dogma, those schools 
in which religious instruction is given would not, for 
that reason, be closed. There is here not a trace of 
the definite anti-religious teaching which a few 
years ago was made obligatory in Russian schools. 

Nor is there, nor has there been, any organisation 
formed for the express purpose of attacking religion, 
as in Russia. 

Finally, those who burnt churches, as mentioned 
earlier, alienated public opinion, and even those who 
opposed the Catholic Church were said often to do so 
because they felt that the men who served her did not 
sufficiently conform to their high calling . 1 They 
were against clericalism, not against religion. 

It seems clear then that respect not only foj 
Christianity, but for the Catholic Faith, still lives 
in Government Spain, and that if the Republic is 
saved one may hope for a new understanding and 
co-operation between Church and people. 

1 Don Jose Marie de Semprun Gunea, A Catholic looks at Spain, 

p. 8. 
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INSURGENT RULE 

L Setting up a Dictatorship 

An attempt has been made to give an outline of 
conditions in Government Spain. It remains to do 
the same, as far as possible, in regard to insurgent 
territory. 

But it has to be admitted at once that much less 
material exists for this purpose than is available on 
the Government side, for a press censorship of 
almost unbelievable strictness has been enforced 
from the early days of the rising. Senor Vilaplana 
emphasises its “iron-military character”. Mr. 
Monks of the Daily Express has stated that “the 
journalist who moves a single kilometre alone in 
Franco’s territory is jailed at once or expelled”. 
He contrasts with this the wide freedom of move- 
ment allowed in Government territory . 1 A corres- 
pondent of the Paris Soir who ventured to go for 
a stroll in Burgos by himself had an attempt made 
on his life. Officials to whom he complained said 
they could not even take steps to see that such an 
incident would not occur again, because those who 
had fired on him were Falangists and impossible 
to control . 2 

Again, any reference to the “Madrid Govern- 
ment”, we are told by Mr. F. A. Rice, a Morning 

1 The Daily Express , April 5th, 1937. 

% Foreign Journalists under Franco's Terror , p. 13. 
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Post correspondent, is resented by the insurgents, and 
in the military headquarters at Burgos a notice 
addressed to journalists was at an early date posted 
up warning them that if their newspapers persisted 
in the use of the word “insurgents” for “loyalists”, 
or “patriots” or “Government troops” for 
“Reds”, they would be seriously dealt with . 1 

Mr. Rice concluded this message by expressing 
the opinion that “such British newspapers as con- 
tinue to be represented on the insurgent side are 
likely to be reduced to propaganda sheets on which 
it would be unwise to rely for accurate information”. 
The Morning Post editorial endorsed the statement. 

An American, formerly a special correspondent 
of the Chicago Tribune , more bluntly stated that 
“the truth about rebel Spain does not get into print. 
The reason is clear. Correspondents with the rebel 
armies cannot write the truth and stay on the job ”. 2 

Mr. Monks of the Daily Express tells us that not 
one journalist was allowed inside Malaga until 
three days after it was captured. Such exclusion 
appears to have been the usual practice of the 
insurgents when entering an important city. 

The correspondents expelled from insurgent terri- 
tory include, in addition to Mr. Monks and Mr. 


1 The Morning Post , September 12th, 1936. 

8 Foreign Journalists under Franco's Terror, p. 13. Mr. Douglas 
Jerrold, on the other hand, states that in insurgent territory you 
are free to “ go where you like, say what you like. No one asks who 
you are and what is your business. No one is inaccessible” {Spain 
— . Impressions and Reflections , p. II). He contrasts this with the 
inaccessibility of British senior officers in France during the Great 
War. But members of the British High Command were not 
under the necessity of carrying on propaganda in neutral countries 
as the insurgent authorities were, and Mr. Jerrold, owing to his 
membership of a committee which had done much to pave the way 
for the rising, was obviously a suitable channel for this. 
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Rice, a correspondent and a photographer of The 
Times , two other correspondents of the Daily 
Express , a representative of Reuter’s, an American 
photographer, and a representative of the Chicago 
Tribune . The latter and Mr. Koestler, representing 
the News Chronicle , were both on other occasions 
condemned to death, but were finally reprieved. 
The full number of press-men expelled is said to 
amount to fifty. 

Several journalists also were imprisoned, in 1 
addition to the two Frenchmen previously mentioned 
and the French photographer who filmed the pile of 
corpses at Almendralejo. 

The severity of this censorship has also inevitably 
limited the material available for books written by 
journalists or other visitors. These as a rule give 
little or no historical background, or if any be 
given it shows little knowledge. They chiefly 
describe such military operations as the visitor was 
allowed to see and reveal little as to the life of the 
people. The writer knows of no sociologist who has 
been able to make detailed and comprehensive 
observations on economic conditions comparable 
to those made by Dr. Borkenau on two successive 
visits to Government Spain, nor of any account of 
the life of a soldier in the insurgent ranks to set 
against Ramon Sender’s vivid and moving War in 
Spain. Nor any account of military operations to 
compare in thoroughness and knowledge with 
Steer’s Tree of Gernika . 

1 i.e. those imprisoned for reporting the massacre at Badajoz 
in August 1936. People at Badajoz who lost relatives in the 
massacre are now being asked to sign statements to the effect that 
they died otherwise than by assassination. (Recent letters to the 
author from the Englishman referred to in the previous chapter.) 
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The one book which gives real insight into life 
in general is Burgos Justice by Senor Ruiz Vilaplana, 
a judicial commissioner who carried on his work 
at Burgos for a year under insurgent rule . 1 Two 
other books, both by men who were for a time 
under arrest, Mr. Arthur Koestler and Don Francisco 
Gonzalbez Ruiz, a former Governor of Murcia, give 
us a first-hand picture of conditions in the prisons. 

Nor have any foreigners been allowed to come on 
visits of enquiry to insurgent territory, as in the case 
of the two delegations of well-known clergy who 
visited Government Spain to enquire into the position 
©£ religion there, or of the two experts who reported 
on the care of the art treasures. Two of the clergy 
In question applied for permission to visit General 
Franco’s territory in order that they might make 
a full investigation of religious and social con- 
ditions there with a view to issuing a report on 
their return. The representative of General Franco 
to whom this request was made refused even to 
submit it to the authorities at Salamanca. 

This reply has not encouraged visits from others 
anxious to arrive at real knowledge of facts. 

And for some visitors at least the length of stay 
allowed in insurgent territory has been extremely 
brief. Two persons selected for their well-known 
work for refugees and children respectively, and for 
their complete detachment from politics, who kindly 
undertook to take back to Bilbao the first contingent 
©f Basque children repatriated from England were 
not allowed to remain there more than six days. 

1 Charges against Senor Vilaplana were made in the House of 
Lords on December 21st, 1937, but these are effectively answered 
by Ms publishers in a foreword to the book. 
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They were consequently unable to be present at 
the arrival of a second contingent of children who 
had followed them out after a few days interval 
and could not personally assure themselves that 
these were handed over to their parents. And per- 
mission to accompany these or later contingents has 
been refused to any person who has given the slightest 
suspicion of a critical attitude towards the insurgents. 

Again, in Gibraltar, from which much information 
as to conditions in insurgent Spain might have come, 
the desire of the average Englishman for exercise, 
and the difficulty of obtaining this on the Rock, 
made the Calpe Hunt on the other side of the 
Spanish frontier a favourite form of recreation. 
But for the hunt to meet required the goodwill of 
the insurgent authorities. Criticism of happenings 
in their territory was therefore avoided. 

As elsewhere, moreover, refugees from Govern- 
ment areas were usually persons in good social 
positions, who could more easily make their views 
or experiences known in influential circles than the 
fugitives, usually of a humbler type, who fled from 
insurgent Spain. Pro-insurgent feeling therefore 
prevailed, and persons known to sympathise with 
the Spanish Government were liable to be cut in 
the street. This atmosphere affected press messages 
from Gibraltar as well as the views of individuals. 

The veil which hangs over insurgent Spain has 
therefore taken time to penetrate, but the main 
features of the rule which obtains there now are 
fairly clear. 

For some time there was little in the utterances 
of insurgent leaders to enlighten the world as to 
their aims. The movement was referred to as one 
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for the “restoration of Spain” in a defiant telegram 
sent on July 18th by General Franco to the Prime 
Minister, but in what “restoration” might consist 
was not explained. The method of establishing it 
was in the first instance a proclamation of martial 
law and of the abolition of the right to strike. Then 
swift and ruthless slaughter of all who showed 
loyalty to the Republic, or who might be suspected 
of sympathy to it. 

But when the insurgents’ rule was sufficiently 
established in the south-west to enable them to 
think about administrative problems, some decrees 
were issued. One annulled the article of the Consti- 
tution which allowed expropriation of property 
with compensation, if considered necessary in the 
public interest. Another repealed the article which 
dealt with the Church and the religious Orders. 

The abrogation of the article dealing with property 
meant the eviction of the unhappy yunteros who a 
few months before had settled on the land. The 
repeal of Article 26 restored the Catholic Church 
to the position of tremendous power which it had 
formerly enjoyed, and, coupled with the attacks on 
the churches in Republican territory, enabled the 
hierarchy to hail the insurrection as a “crusade”. 
Thousands of devout Catholics were thus rallied 
to the support of the insurgents. Incessant propa- 
ganda as to “Red” atrocities magnified the outrages 
in Government territory, concealed their origin, and 
encouraged a belief in their continuance long after 
they had ceased, 1 while terrorism and strict press 
censorship hid from many in insurgent territory the 
horrors that were taking place there. 

Vilaplana p. 230. 
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Another early decree abolished joint tribunals 
re-established since the election to settle disputes 
between landowners, their tenants, and their 
employees. A rather later edict restored to land- 
owners a liberty of choice in selecting workers under 
which it was widely held that there had been much 
victimisation for political reasons. 

The repeal of the articles of the Constitution in 
regard to the Church and the land had obviously 
been inspired by the desire to secure the support 
of Traditionalist elements in the State. But prior 
to this the Falangists had realised the need of 
something more constructive and had issued a 
programme of twenty-seven points which in many 
respects struck a very different note. 

The Church was not necessarily to be restored 
to its ancient position. It was to arrive at an agree- 
ment with the State as to their respective functions. 

As to property — the “National Syndicalist State 55 , 
it was said, would protect and stimulate “beneficial 
enterprises” and would allow private initiative, pro- 
vided it was compatible with collective interests; 
but any “capitalist” system which ignored popular 
necessities, which de-humanised private property, 
and “huddled workers into shapeless masses, ripe 
for misery and despair”, was to be repudiated. 

Other indications of a recognition of some of 
the many needs of the agriculturalists were to be 
found in the statement that at all costs the level 
of life of the country must be raised ; that a remuner- 
ative minimum price must be assured for all products 
of the soil; that cultivation must be rationalised “in 
order to suppress large neglected properties”; and 
that cultivable land must be re-distributed in order 
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to set up “so many properties and energetically 
stimulate the syndication of labourers and embark 
on a campaign of afforestation”. AD Spanish youth 
for a time was to be mobilised for this task. 

A more cryptic sentence insisted that a great part 
of what was to be absorbed by the towns “in pay- 
ment of their intellectual and commercial services 
must be returned to the land” in order that it 
might be sufficiently endowed by organising a real 
agricultural and national credit. This, by advancing 
money at low interest to the labourer would save 
him from worry and “bossism” — obviously a refer- 
ence to the cacique. 

On the other hand the programme breathed an 
aggressive imperialism. “A will to empire” was 
asserted. “We will not put up with international 
isolation or foreign interference.” And a desire to 
acquire a dominating influence in South America 
was revealed in the statement that the Falangists 
aimed at achieving in that Continent “unification 
of culture, economic interests and power”. “World 
leadership” was even claimed as their country’s due, 
and “a military view of life” was to shape Spanish 
existence. Spain, irrespective of the poverty of 
many of her people, was to become a great maritime 
power. 

It was also frankly stated that the National- 
Syndicalist State would be a totalitarian instrument 
“in the service of national integrity”. “To realise 
our task the interests of individual groups and classes 
will have to be inexorably welded.” “Any form of 
separatism is an unpardonable crime.” All Spaniards 
would take part in the State through their family, 
municipal and syndical functions. 
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Implacable hostility, however, as might be 
expected, was shown to the system of political 
parties, with its consequent “representation by 
conflicting parties and parliaments of the well- 
known type”. These were to be swept away, and 
a “vigorous discipline” was to prevent any attempt 
to disunite Spaniards. 

In the economic sphere Spain was envisaged as 
one gigantic syndicate of producers. Spanish society 
would be organised “in a corporative manner by 
means of a system of vertical syndicates” — a sign 
of the influence of Italian Fascism. 

The State, however, would not interfere in 
economic conflicts. Neither would it stand by 
unmoved in the face of domination of the weakest 
class by the strongest: “It is not tolerable that great 
masses of people should live miserably while the 
few enjoy every luxury.” 

An accompanying sentence that “our regime will 
make class war impossible” came strangely from 
men who were engaged in a struggle of a crudely 
class nature. Were they already reacting against 
this ? 

Another statement to the effect that “our spiritual 
and national sense repudiates Marxism”, was much 
less surprising. But did the authors of the programme 
realise that the pronouncement that they did not 
“object to the tendency towards the nationalisation 
of banking, and also, through corporations, of the 
big public services”, was at least a step towards the 
system they repudiated, and did they forget that 
the leaders of the Popular Front, stigmatised by them 
as “ Marxists,” had explicitly refused this Socialist 
policy ? 
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The right to work was asserted, and public bodies 
would, as a matter of course, assist those who were 
unable to find work. Until a new structure was 
built up, all the advantages afforded to the labourer 
by the existing social laws would be maintained 
and intensified, but every Spaniard who was not 
incapable was to be obliged to work. 

Every man was to receive a pre-military education, 
and all “who desired it” were to have easy access 
to the higher studies. 

Though this strangely incongruous document 
obviously had owed some of its inspiration to the 
German National Socialist programme, a striking 
difference was the absence of any racial prejudice. 
Nor, as will be seen, was it hostile to trade unionism* 
The Falangist pronouncement was not without 
effect. A first attempt at setting up an insurgent 
administration had been made by General Mola 
at Burgos some weeks before, and it is evident from 
Sen or Vilaplana’s account that the Committee of 
National Defence then formed consisted solely of 
military men who had little or no constructive aims 
in view. But on September 29th the Committee, 
at the bidding of Germany and Italy, it is said, 1 
handed over its powers to General Franco as Chief 
of the Government of the Spanish State, and the 
broadcast the new leader gave on October 1st 
showed distinct signs of having been influenced by 
the Falangist demands. 

In language which many listeners must have found 
hard to follow he indicated his intention to replace 
the democratic system by one based on the corpora- 
tive model proposed by them. 

1 Vilaplana, p. 118. 
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Spain* they were told* after suffering “moral 
assassination” at the hands of people who had not 
found it difficult “to sell and hand it over to the 
highest foreign bidder” — a strange accusation to 
come from the lips of a man who already owed so 
much to foreign aid 1 — was now “reorganising within 
a broad totalitarian concept through those natural 
institutions which assure its nationality, its unity 
and its continuity”. 

The “strong principle of authority” implied in 
this movement was not, however, to be exclusively 
military; respect was to be shown to regional 
characteristics and peculiarities “without allowing 
any harm to be done to the national unity” — no 
doubt a bid for support from the Basques; and a 
“moribund suffrage”, “ made subservient to political 
interests”, was to be replaced by “those technical 
institutions and corporations which, proceeding 
from the very bowels of the country, truly expressed 
its need and ideal”. 

Labour was to be given “absolute guarantees” 
which would do away with its “slavery to capital- 
ism”, but it was not to be allowed “to organise 
itself in the modern manner”. In other words, 
the right to form trade unions, which the Falangists 
desired to encourage, anyhow among agricultural 
workers, was to be abolished. 

Security for daily labour was to be assured “and 
the labourer will participate in the benefits and 
share in the increase of production”, but he was not 
“to seek to dictate the methods by which these 
advantages are obtained”. As with the Falangists, 

1 The reader will note that this was a full month before any 
foreign help had reached the front on the Government side. 
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“every Spaniard will be required to work according 
to Ms capacity,— the new state lias no room for 
parasite citizens”. 

The State as such was not to have any official 
religion, but was to make a concordat with the 
Catholic Church. No mention was made of religious 
liberty. 

A very involved sentence promised the settlement 
of the cultivator on the land, “not in a state of 
slavery”, and apparently offered the hope of “direct 
and constant help”. A later sentence seemed to 
indicate a limitation of the financial powers of 
municipalities— the savings to be spent on the 
countryside. 1 

The pronouncement, with its promised abolition 
of the suffrage, its replacement of political parties 
by technical institutions and corporations necessarily 
restricted in personnel, and its denial of the right 
to form trade unions, made clear General Franco’s 
intention to set up a dictatorship on the Fascist 
model 

The refusal to recognise any official religion can 
hardly have been pleasing to the Church, nor the 
reference to the “slavery” of cultivators acceptable 
to landowners. And Requetes and Renovation 
Espafiola must have been disappointed at the absence 
of any reference to the Monarchy. 

In reply to a series of questions by Mr. Roy 
Howard, the well-known American newspaper 
owner, General Franco in January, 1937, repeated 
his intention to set up a totalitarian state and 
declared that a plebiscite was not to be thought of. 
“Nor should the immediate concern of the citizens 

1 Georges Notvand, Franco Means Business i pp, 49-54. 
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of Spain be the choice of the particular regime that 
Is to govern them, for a decision of this kind would 
cause political passions to run high at a time when 
constructive work is essential.” 

By April 20th the insurgent leader had made good 
his declared policy. A decree of that date required 
all political organisations to combine in a single 
National Party with himself as leader. The new party 
was to adopt the twenty-seven-point programme 
of the Falangists, but it was pointed out that the 
programme was not rigid and should be adjustable 
to circumstances. A concession was made to the 
Monarchist sentiments of the Traditionalists, the 
party next in strength to the Falangists, in a declara- 
tion that a restoration would not be excluded should 
the needs and sentiment of the country demand 
it. 

On April 20th, therefore, General Franco was 
added to the number of dictators in Europe. Only 
one party henceforth could exist in his territory. 
Any attempt to form another could be denounced 
and punished as treason. Having done his best to 
extirpate all professing the creeds of Communism, 
Anarchism, Socialism, Republicanism and Basque 
Nationalism, General Franco could now proceed 
with equal ruthlessness against any who might dare 
to differ from the policy of his National Party. 

By March 1938 the programme had been re- 
arranged to consist of 26 points, considerably ex- 
panded and stiffened. In order to “strengthen, 
elevate and improve” Spain, the interests of indivi- 
duals were to be “remorselessly waived”. The 
immediate abrogation of the constitution was next 
demanded, also a “pre-eminent place in Europe” 
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and in all common tasks with the Hispano- American 
countries because of Spain’s position “as the spiritual 
cradle of the Spanish world “ Rigorous discipline” 
was to prevent “any attempt to poison, disunite or 
influence Spaniards against the destiny of the 
Motherland”, and the State was to be “empowered 
to expropriate without compensation any property 
which has been illegitimately acquired or enjoyed”. 

This is apparently the programme of the “Govern- 
ment” set up at Salamanca on January 31st, 1938, 
though the members composing it almost all belong 
to the parties little in sympathy with the points 
which deal with agricultural reform. 

II. Religion , Justice and Culture 

The annulment of Article 26 of the Constitution 
had no doubt been welcomed by the Catholic 
Church, but it had serious results for Protestants. 
It deprived them at a stroke of the religious liberty 
which the Republic had brought them. The mere 
outbreak of the rising had created great anxiety in 
their ranks, as it was believed to be the declared 
intention of several of the insurgent leaders to put 
a stop to all Protestant work in Spain. 1 As early as 
July 20th a pastor in the north was imprisoned. 2 
An evangelist had been shot the day before when 
the Civil Guard turned a machine-gun on a bread 
queue in which he was standing. The pastor at 

1 During the general election of 1933 Gil Robles had actually 
declared in a broadcast that the Inquisition should be revived, in a 
modernised form. Statement to the author by a professor at a 
British university who heard him. 

2 The information given here as to the position of Protestants 
in insurgent territory is taken from the reports of missionary 
societies at work there. For obvious reasons no names are given. 
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Salamanca was arrested early in August and died 
In December, it was believed by his friends, at 
rebel hands. At Seville a massacre of Protestants 
was said to have been contemplated, but was pre- 
vented by the German Consul. Services thus con- 
tinued there much as usual. 

But in most of the territory Protestants, lay 
members as well as pastors, suffered severely and 
would have suffered more had it not been for the 
restraining influence of consuls. In Galicia many 
of the Protestant laity were imprisoned and a 
missionary wrote of armed soldiers entering a 
gospel hall and tearing down texts. Another told 
of a church hall being smashed up and even of 
evangelist sisters being imprisoned and “thrashed 
unmercifully”. Elsewhere Protestants were threat- 
ened with immediate imprisonment should they 
continue to hold services. The writer added that 
“few imprisoned ever came out alive”. In a number 
of villages, therefore, meetings ceased. In others 
they went on as usual. 

By the end of 1936 strong protests had been 
made to General Franco by various bodies against 
this persecution. 

Among the protests received was one from the 
European Central Church Office for Inter-Church 
Aid at Geneva. This body submitted to the insurgent 
leaders a list of eight pastors and evangelists executed 
in the territory. After some unsatisfactory corres- 
pondence with the insurgent headquarters, the 
International Committee for the Evangelisation of 
Spain, being in close co-operation with the Geneva 
Central Church Office, and including representatives 
from a large number of Churches and Societies, 
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on a careful examination of all obtainable informa- 
tion adopted a statement confirming true figures 
given. The names and places of work of the 
executed men were known. It was also stated that 
it seemed probable five more evangelists, whose 
names had been ascertained, had been killed. 

It was no doubt on account of these protests that 
General Franco announced in a broadcast on 
February 19th, 1937, that he stood for freedom of 
conscience and religious toleration. But still the 
persecution continued. A July report told of a 
pastor having been expelled from his home town 
after having been obliged to see a public bonfire 
made of his Bible and other books. In another 
locality a non-Spanish missionary and a Spanish 
evangelist applied to the insurgent authorities to 
carry on their preaching. They were met with the 
reply that “Protestantism was finished for ever in 
Spain”. The same informant, a pastor’s wife, told 
how in one town work could only be procured on 
production of a certificate of good conduct from 
the local priest. Protestants therefore were un- 
employed, and in great destitution. 

By September news had been received of the 
death of an evangelist who had been arrested by 
two officers (friars in uniform) and had been told 
he must confess his sins to a priest. As he refused 
to do so he was clubbed to death by the officers 
and their men. The writer who records this terrible 
outrage tells us that it had been personally investi- 
gated and confirmed by a British missionary. He 
records his belief that all the acts of violence against 
Protestants had been committed by “the recognised 
agents of the rebels”. He concluded his report with 
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the statement that the vaunted “religious liberty 5 ’ 
supposed to prevail in insurgent territory was non- 
existent except in a few places. 

In November the same writer tells of a pastor 
who had been released from prison for a time, being 
once more arrested, and of fears being entertained 
that he had been tortured. Commenting with 
amazement on the United Christian Front, formed 
to oppose the alleged “Red menace to Christianity” 
and which in its manifesto had denied that Protestant 
churches had been suppressed in insurgent territory, 
lie stressed that General Franco’s supporters were 
ieeking to crush Protestantism by every possible 
neans. “In all but two or three districts, evangelical 
work is entirely stopped and no meetings are 
allowed.” 

In January, 1938, this writer was querying a state- 
ment made by the Duke of Alba, General Franco’s 
agent in England, on November 11th to the effect 
that “complete toleration now existed in ‘National 
Spain 5 for all Christian communities”. After 
referring to the executions of pastors and lay 
members and to the imprisonment of a number 
of Evangelists, he speaks of two pastors still in 
prison and of a third just arrested. As to freedom 
of worship, it only existed in Seville, in Malaga 
and in parts of Galicia where there were British 
missionaries. Elsewhere, “churches have been closed, 
and the leaders and many of the members of the 
churches obliged to flee, where they have not actually 
been assassinated or imprisoned”. He asks “if 
General Franco would allow a commission to visit 
Cordoba, Granada, Salamanca, Valladolid, Sara- 
gossa, Badajoz, and other places one could mention. 
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where the Evangelical places of worship have been 
closed, and no meetings allowed hitherto”. 

Yet the manifestoes of the United Christian Front 
and of the Friends of National Spain, published 
respectively in September and October, 3937, both 
assure us that in General Franco’s territory there is 
complete religious freedom ! 

Nor has the path always been smooth for those 
members of the Catholic hierarchy who were not 
prepared to condone insurrection. The Bishop of 
Vitoria, whose sympathies were with the Basque 
Nationalists, was first imprisoned in his palace 
and finally obliged by the military authorities to 
discharge his vicar-general and leave his diocese. 
The Bishop of Pamplona was also held a prisoner 
in his palace because he had refused to take sides 
in the General Election. 

And the capture of Irun and San Sebastian was 
followed by executions of hundreds, among them of 
fourteen priests. This was all the more outrageous 
in that not a single Basque priest belonged to the 
Basque Nationalist Party. They held aloof from 
politics during the civil war, and devoted themselves 
to their flocks. So complete was their separation 
from the national struggle that during the first 
months of the war they did not even serve as 
chaplains with the army. None of them, when 
finally appointed, were armed. Still less did any 
serve as combatants. 

In regard to those shot it is stated that they did 
not appear before any court. They were not even 
questioned. The reasons for their execution were 
kept secret and their confessors were made to take 
an oath that they would not disclose the names^of. 
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' the victims or the day or place of execution. As in the 
case of many other victims 1 the condemned men as a 
rule were only told of their approaching death when, 
in the dead of night, they were fetched from prison. 

In spite of the attempts at secrecy the names of 
" these fourteen are known, also of another, a Father 
Superior of a monastery, who was shot in the main 
campaign against the Basques in the following year. 
Between two or three hundred Basque priests, both 
secular and regular, have been exiled; and about 
137 are said to be still in prison, some sentenced to 
long terms of imprisonment, some even to death. 
And early in the present year (1938) over 300 
priests were down-graded in office. 2 

It is indeed lamentable that the Bishops of the 
Spanish Church in the letter they addressed to the 
Bishops of the whole world in the summer of 1937, 
though uttering a passing word of sympathy to the 
Basque clergy, should utter not one word of 
condemnation of the wholesale imprisonments and 
executions carried out for a year previously in 
insurgent Spain. The letter, however, expresses 
grave fears of the setting up of a dictatorship which 
by the date of writing was already in existence, and 
it was probably a sense of impotence that kept them 
silent on the matter. That the Bishops are justified 
in their fear of a dictatorship is shown in the state- 
ment of a Capuchin monk, Don Manuel Cardona 

1 See the accounts given by Mr. Koestler in Spanish Testament 
and by Sehor Gonzalbez Ruiz (J’ai cru en Franco) of what they 
heard in prison of men being dragged out nightly to execution, 
no one knowing when his turn was coming. 

* Full details of this persecution are given in Franco's Rule, 
recently published by United Editorial Ltd. The names of most 
of the priests executed were given in a pamphlet published in 1937, 
Priests , Freemasons , and Liberals Executed* 
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Inigo, who, on escaping from insurgent territory after 
more than a year spent there, declared that “since 
the military rising, the Church has lost its hold on 
spiritual things. Those priests who do not abandon 
their holy offices to fight either politically or with 
arms ... are despised, for religion has lost its hold 
mystically and is now merely used as propaganda to 
exalt the claims of Fascism.” 1 

The Bishops’ letter bears marks, indeed, of having 
been prompted by secular authority. Its signatories 
accept without question the stories of the destruction 
of works of art by Government supporters, which 
were shortly afterwards exposed by Sir Frederick 
Kenyon and Mr. Mann. They also express a belief 
in the reality of the Communist Plot, based chiefly 
on the sentence in Document A which alleged the 
existence of a trained force of 250,000 men. It is 
noteworthy that, in spite of the evidence the letter 
bears of being written under pressure, there were 
three Bishops who did not sign it. 

A word must now be said in regard to the adminis- 
tration of justice in insurgent Spain. Here we have 
an expert guide in Senor Vilaplana. 8 He tells us 
that “Nationalist” Spain under military rule repre- 
sented a serious blow to the existing system of justice. 
Decrees under martial law were published one after 
another and, gradually extending to every sphere, 
took out of the jurisdiction of the ordinary courts all 
cases of any importance, leaving to these only such 
minor offences as common theft, assaults and the 
like. AH other cases were dealt with by the military 

1 Tangier newspaper Democracia , October 20th, 1937. 

8 Burgos Justice , pp, 149-168. 
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authorities. Though the established courts continued 
to sit they were mere shams, possessing no authority 
and only allowed by the High Command to continue 
in return for complete subservience to the new 
regime. 

Even robbed in this manner of their powers those 
holding judicial appointments, like all administra- 
tive officers, were subjected to a thorough sifting, 
the purpose, Vilaplana believes, being that in specific 
cases, to be determined by the High Command, they 
might prove useful, or even, on occasion, be invested 
with the authority of a military judge. The dis- 
missal of a judge or his confirmation in office 
depended entirely on the degree of his Right and 
Catholic sympathies and on the likelihood of his 
pliability to military authority. 

Those judges or magistrates who survived the 
purge, Sefior Vilaplana describes as living in terror 
and under strict vigilance, in complete subjection, 
anxious only to avoid incurring military displeasure. 
He tells us that this intimidation pervades all ranks 
of the administration. He gives the names of 
several judges or court officials who were executed 
though innocent of any act of hostility to the new 
rule. 

But more was desired than judges who were 
merely subservient. Fascist direction from abroad 
led to the institution of “emergency” military 
tribunals, intended to cover with a cloak of legality 
the many decrees issued by the Army Command. 
These courts were formed of officers retired, many 
of them compulsorily, who saw in a blind accept- 
ance of the insurgents’ regime their one chance of 
permanent employment. They should have been 
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guided by members of a military legal corps with 
specialist knowledge. As few of these existed in 
insurgent territory, judges, commissioners of justice, 
notaries, registrars and even university professors 
were suddenly given military status. 

As, however, notices summoning these new 
members to military courts specifically required 
them to carry out unconditionally any orders re- 
ceived from the Army, Vilaplana and other jurists 
did their best to. keep away from these “white 
Chekas”. 

That these courts were a complete travesty of 
justice is shown by the decree which established 
their procedure. This laid down that at a single 
sitting the accused was to be heard, the witnesses 
called, and the sentence delivered. The sentence 
was to be immediately executed. If the court should 
decide that for any reason the case demanded more 
detailed examination, the case was to continue in 
accordance with ordinary summary procedure . 1 

Seiior Vilaplana tells us that had it not been for 
the intervention of a German legal expert the decree 
would have contained a sentence to the effect that 
sentence might be delivered without the accused 
being even heard. He remarks grimly that the 
German evidently had no experience of cases in 
which the execution of the verdict actually preceded 
the announcement of the verdict itself. 

He describes the only one of these courts he 
attended. Some twenty persons, five of them women, 
were tried for attempted rebellion, arson and pillage. 
As Socialists, they had been in the Casa del Pueblo 

1 Vilaplana, p. 160, quoting the Official Gazette , published m 
Burgos. 
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or ‘Trade Union House” at Miranda when troops 
had come to search it. Their crime was that they 
tried to protect themselves by a barricade and that 
some combustible material was found in the Casa. 
They had caused no injury to the troops, and four 
"of the accused could prove an alibi. But all were 
shot after a single sitting. 

Senor Vilaplana tells us, further, that over and 
above summary courts acting with terrible swiftness 
and severity there is clandestine “justice” carried 
out by all and sundry among the forces supporting 
the military rebellion. The procedure followed is 
burder and violence, justified by time-honoured 
slogans of the need for “esprit de corps”, “the 
need for maintaining and defending the rights of 
the Service”, and so on. Though Falangists have 
been usually and almost exclusively blamed fox 
these crimes, he arraigns the Civil Guard and 
Catholic elements as the chief offenders. The 
Falangists, he believes, have been responsible for 
fewer murders than any of the other insurgent 
bodies, and have “acted more in accordance with 
acknowledged standards of justice”. Nor did they 
hesitate to deal severely with members of their 
organisation who had been proved to have paid 
off private scores or to have committed some 
criminal act. No other body took similar action. 

This was the system established in Burgos when 
Senor Vilaplana left there in June, 1937. His 
position as a judicial commissioner required him to 
(examine the bodies of all persons who had suffered 
sudden death. He had ample opportunities, there- 
fore, of seeing the terrible results of the travesty of 
justice he describes. He tells us that on the day 
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following the proclamation of martial law by the 
rebels, all the officers of the labour organisations 
in Burgos and other towns in the province were 
executed, and all members and even sympathisers 
were arrested and tried. 

The number of unidentified bodies found daily 
increased. A charge or mere suspicion uttered by 
an officer was enough to send a man to his death 
without a trial. Armed men would visit his home, 
tear him away and shoot him in a lonely spot. To 
give a legal standing to their crimes officers of the 
Civil Guard would apply to the judges for orders 
setting the prisoners free. They were then taken, 
from the prisons to a lonely place and executed. 

In a district where nothing of the kind had been 
known before, six hundred such cases had before 
long been reported. But the only result of making 
a protest to an influential personality in the 
“Nationalist movement” was the injunction to see 
that all persons murdered were buried at once. 
There must be no more “finding of unidentified 
bodies”. 

Men dragged out for execution were therefore 
forced to dig ditches into which the bullet-riddled; 
bodies of their fellow prisoners were thrown, while 
waiting for their own turn before the firing squad. 

And all this happened in an area where the 
military forces had gained possession without a 
struggle ! 

The breaking-point came for Vilaplana when a 
young musician, Antonio Jose, whose only crime 
was to have organised choral groups to visit neigh- 
bouring villages, was condemned to death for an 
article he had written in a magazine in which he- 
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compared Jewish music to Spanish, saying that 
both types of song expressed the feelings, suffering 
and lamentation of an oppressed lower class. These 
phrases were regarded by the military tribunal as 
ideas inciting people to rebellion, and he was shot. 

To Vilaplana this was the last straw. Sacrificing 
his own career he fled to French territory declaring 
that no political or social theories could justify the 
execution of the thousands of unfortunate workers 
and the hundreds of poor uneducated peasants, 
whose bodies he had himself picked up. 1 

Light from another angle is thrown on this 
terrible system by Seilor Gonzalbez Ruiz, governor 
- of Murcia under Portela Valladares’ Government. 
Admiring General Franco from afar and realising 
nothing of the character of his rule, he was lured 
into his territory by an insurgent representative and 
was immediately arrested. He was therefore a 
prisoner at Seville for two months in the summer 
of 1937. As already mentioned, he fully endorses 
Mr. Koestler’s account of men being dragged out 
almost nightly for execution, and both speak of 
seeing men who had been beaten until they bled. 
Senor Ruiz’ prison had been intended to hold 400 
prisoners. From July to September it had an 
average of 1,200 men and more than 400 women. 
One section of the building was filled with persons 
arrested by the police without any warrant, military 
or civil. 

Only 75 centimes per day was allowed for food. 
This was just half the pre-war allowance. The food 
was served in dirty dishes and there was never a 
portion of bread for everyone. The medical officer 
*p. 253. 
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appeared, from the cases Senor Ruiz describes, 
devoid of any humane feeling. 

Senor Ruiz, partly owing to his former position, 
and partly to the fact that he appeared to be charged 
with no offence, had many opportunities for talking 
to his gaolers and fellow prisoners and thus of 
hearing news from different districts. He estimates 
that 80 per cent, of leading trade unionists had 
disappeared and expresses his belief that thousands 
of men were in prison for nothing more than 
membership of a professional organisation, of a 
legal political party or even for employment under 
a constitutional government. 

He drew from a “captain of military justice”— 
no doubt a member of one of the military tribunals 
described by Vilaplana — the terrible admission 
that at Malaga, after its capture by the insurgents, 
out of 12,000 persons tried no less than 9,000 had 
been shot. 1 

An Englishwoman resident in Campamento, on 
the Bay of Algeciras, for the first seven months of 
the war, gives us some confirmatory evidence on 
this matter. She tells us that after a period of lull, 
“for lack of victims”, some prisoners taken in the 
Malaga campaign were brought back to Campa- 
mento and on the night of February 17th, 250 were 
shot at the barracks a little distance behind her 
house. “The following night still more were shot, 
and again on the 25th February.” She was told 
that the bull ring at La Linea was a veritable shambles 
owing to “the massacre of the prisoners confined 
there”. 

In Granada, too, the slaughter was appalling. 

1 Tai era en Franco , p. 1 14. 
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The official statistics of the insurgents recorded that 
no less than 18,111 had been shot by March, 1937. 
Of these 13,876 were men, 4,201 women, and 34 
children. The publication of these terrible figures 
cost the head of the department his life. 

The Capuchin monk, Father Manuel Cardona Inigo, 
who when the rising broke out was in the monastery 
in Barrio de Venecia in Saragossa, has told of sleep- 
less nights spent in thinking of the crack of rifles 
in the neighbourhood of the mountain overshadow- 
ing the monastery. Thousands, he said, were 
slaughtered in its immediate vicinity. On a visit to 
Pamplona, early in the evening, he arrived to find 
groups of thirty or forty men being shot at a time. 
Their bodies were left where they fell. On one 
morning he had seen two piles of more than sixty 
corpses each, all of them mutilated. 

In order to escape from other members of his 
Order who were rejoicing in these horrors he volun- 
teered to go as chaplain to the front, and was 
appointed to a Falangist battalion which served in 
the Basque campaign. What he saw in Bilbao and 
Santander so sickened him that he obtained leave 
to go to Seville and from there managed to make 
his escape to Gibraltar. There he was free to tell 
his story. 1 

But wherever insurgent rule penetrated, the 
terrible orders of July, 1936, were carried out to 
the full. Governors of provinces, mayors, and 
government officials, unless they made abject sub- 
mission to the new rulers, were the first to be shot. 

1 La Religion dans VEspagne de Franco , pp. 86-91, quoting a 
statement made at Gibraltar by Fr. Inigo; also a statement by 
him in the Tangier newspaper Democratic, October 20th, 1937. 
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Anyone known to be loyal to the Republic was 
likely to follow. These included many professional 
men, especially teachers. And of course working 
men of Left sympathies were shot in thousands. 

Dr. Brouwver, a well-known Dutch writer and 
Hispanist, visiting insurgent territory as a devout 
Catholic who believed that General Franco was 
waging war on behalf of religion, was completely 
disillusioned by what he saw of “cleaning up 
operations” in the areas occupied by him. In an 
article in the Nieuwe Rotterdamische Courant he 
expressed the opinion that these had caused more 
deaths than the actual fighting. He speaks of the 
odious newspaper articles and sensational stories 
about the “atrocities” of the Marxist “canaille”. 
These, he says, create a psychology which makes 
people demand the blood of all the leaders of 
Republican Spain. “Leaders, writers, and in- 
habitants generally, live in an atmosphere of 
exacerbated hatred.” 

As to prisoners of war, Victor Montserrat, editor 
of the French Catholic newspaper La Croix, writing 
in January, 1937, 1 tells that he had searched and 
enquired everywhere and been unable to find a 
trace of any, either in prisons or in concentration 
camps. He goes on to say that front-line soldiers 
have themselves told him that all had been killed. 
On asking the Falangists the reason for this bar- 
barity they replied that it was sheer waste to use on 
prisoners medicines which were already scarce, 
especially as their whole purpose was to exterminate 
their opponents. 

By visiting the hospitals M. Montserrat assured 
1 La Croix , January 8th, 1937. 
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himself beyond all shadow of doubt that they 
contained no loyalist prisoners. 

A Belgian visitor to insurgent Spain, M. Andre 
Monnaert, who went as a warm sympathiser, asked 
in vain to be allowed to see a camp for prisoners 
of war. At General Headquarters at Salamanca he 
was told by the Secretary to Senor Bolin, the press 
officer, that he knew of none. 1 2 

As the campaign has worn on there have been 
few signs, if any, of mitigation of the horror. Since 
the capture of Bilbao and Santander, the prisons 
there have been crowded with thousands more than 
they are intended to hold, and in spite of the fact 
that the remnant of the Basque army surrendered 
at Santona to the Italians on condition that their 
lives were spared, there have been many executions 
of their men. The Fascists, it was said, refused to 
be bound by the terms agreed to by the Italians. 
Between the 14th and the 16th December eighty 
prisoners sent to Bilbao from Santona were executed. 
Of these twenty-six suffered death by the cruel 
method of garrotting 5 — a practice which had existed 
under the Monarchy but had been abolished by the 
Republic. 

The exiled Basque Government estimate that more 
than 20,000 people in their four provinces have been 
executed or murdered, and that over 80 per cent of 
these had no trial. More than 70,000 are believed 
to be in prison. Some 2,000 of these are said to be 
under sentence of death. 3 This cruelty is all the 
more deplorable in that the provinces of Navarre 

1 La libre Belgique, April 28th, 1937. 

2 The Falangist newspaper Hierro , December 20th, 1937. 

3 Full particulars are given in Franco's Rule , pp. 44-93. 
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and Alava offered no resistance to the insurgents 
and that, as is well known, few excesses were com- 
mitted by Basques in the others. Air raids on Bilbao 
were responsible for most of them. 1 Only 18 were 
executed by the Basque authorities, all after trial 
No women or clergy were executed. 2 

The slaughter among the Asturians also appears 
to have been on a specially large scale. A Basque 
refugee from Gijon who managed to find safety 
there for a few days in unloading cargo, finally 
escaped to Barcelona. He has made a statement 3 
to the effect that massacres continued during the 
six days he spent in Gijon. Some people who had 
taken cover in a refuge before the insurgent troops 
entered had a machine-gun turned on them until 
not one was left. Six thousand prisoners were 
brought to the bull ring and were taken away suc- 
cessively in groups for slaughter. “In those first 
days,” he states, “life at Gijon was an orgy. Moors, 
Foreign Legion and the foreigners gave themselves 
over to libertinage. . . . Not a house but was 
desecrated, not a house but was sacked, not an 
establishment but was ravaged. The ravaging and 
rapine reached a stage of ferocity.” 

It is said that no less than 12,000 of the Asturians 
were executed. Yet a promise had been given shortly 
after Gijon fell that there would be no shootings 
pending an exchange -of prisoners pressed for by 
the British and French Governments and the 
International Red Cross. The Spanish Government 

1 See The Tree of Gernika , p. 139. 

2 See Report on the administration of Justice in the Basque 
Country during the civil war. By Jesus Maria de Lezaola, Minister 
of Justice. 

3 Quoted in The War in Spain , February 5th, 1938. 
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was ready to exchange some thousands of prisoners 
of war and many hundreds of refugees sheltering in 
embassies at Madrid, in order that the Asturians 
might be spared. But the number exchanged after 
five months of negotiation was only forty-one. 
b General Franco still adheres to the terrible 
aim expressed by him to a representative of the 
News Chronicle in July, 1936, seems clearly revealed 
in a statement recently made by one of his staff 
officers holding a responsible position, to a repre- 
sentative of the Chicago Daily News . “We have,’ 5 
he said, “to kill a third of the population of Spain. 
Sanitation, sewage and other results of pseudo- 
scientific progress were put into this country un- 
happily at a time when the upper classes were not 
strong enough to enforce the true destiny of Spain.” 
“In former times,” he continued, “before sewage, 
rats like Caballero would have died, would have 
been killed by plagues and epidemics. We must 
kill them, all of them — every rat in Spain who 
voted for the Republic.” 

The pressman to whom this amazing statement 
was made goes on to explain the general ignorance 
of the horrors being perpetrated by the insurgents 
by telling us that “many a correspondent has spent 
weeks with the Franco army and come out without 
having seen atrocities. Correspondents are herded 
together by press officers and taken into villages 
hours after the ‘mop up 9 work is done. No cor- 
respondent, however, who was enterprising enough 
to make contacts with colonels in the field, so that 
he entered villages with troops under fire, has 
escaped the machine-gunning of prisoners. Members 
of the Guardia Civil are segregated as a corps which 
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served the Republic merely because it took over 
from the king. They are ‘redeemable’. The others 
are lined up. When a village is taken there is a 
sudden and awful quiet as the firing dies away. 
Then throughout the whole of the half-destroyed 
village the machine-guns start mowing down the 
prisoners. They are described to the party of journal- 
ists, who arrive hours later, as ‘killed in the battle’. 
One can hardly blame a correspondent for disliking 
the arrest and brow-beating and danger of death 
which almost invariably follow for any journalists 
who are found without press officer escort. Journal- 
ists who avoid the front often miss killings behind 
the lines, too. This is difficult, however, if they 
bother ever to examine the civilian corpses which 
line the highways all over Franco’s Spain in the 
early hours of every morning. Later in the day 
they are tossed out of the ditches and into the fields.” 1 

Further light on insurgent mentality is thrown by 
Mr. Edmund L. Taylor, President of the Anglo- 
American Press Association. Speaking in Paris at 
the end of November 1936 he describes General 
Franco’s soldiers as “infuriated dogs” and says 
that what most disgusts him and other journalists 
is, that the insurgents, while behaving like veritable 
wild beasts, pose as the champions of western 
civilization. He had not heard from them one word 
of generosity or of pity for their opponents. They 
do not regard them as human beings. 

Franco's Rule, a recent publication which gives 
evidence of having been compiled with great care 
from many sources, many of them neutral, gives 
terrible confirmation of this picture. 

1 The Chicago Daily News, October 22nd, 1937. 
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But General Franco is waging war not only on 
human life, but on human intellect. At a University 
ceremony in Salamanca in October, 1936, a speech 
in which Don Miguel de Unamono, the Rector, 
defended Basques and Catalans as good Spaniards 
and contrasted the women on the side of the “ Reds” 
who went to the front to fight, with the women in 
Salamanca who “take no noble part in the war, 
but cover themselves with medals and decorations 
and attend the shootings and executions,” drew 
from General Millan Astray, the Commander of 
the Foreign Legion, an alarming shout of “Death 
to intelligence !” 

The utterance might well be the slogan of the 
insurgents, for everywhere men of the intelligentsia 
have been among their first victims. In some pro- 
vinces the vendetta against them has been even more 
relentless than against working-men of the Extreme 
Left. Professors, secondary school teachers, even 
if from the Right, school inspectors and doctors, 
have been shot or imprisoned, their wives often 
with them. It is said that in Leon, Zamora, Sala- 
manca, Valladolid, and Valencia, no less than 
60 per cent of the teachers have been shot, and 20 
per cent imprisoned. 1 

In August, 1936, Mr. Koestler found’that recruit- 
ing officers at Seville appeared to prefer illiterate 
men to those who could read or write, and 
in recent months General Franco appears to 
have embarked on a definite policy of stifling educa- 
tion and culture. The Bulletin of State published 
in Burgos on September 5th, 1937, decreed the 
closure of twenty-one national elementary schools 
1 Vicens* p. 92. 
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in various parts of the territory and no less than fifty- 
two secondary schools have also been suppressed , 1 

In December the newspaper El Norte de Castilla 3 
published a note signed by the general secretary 
of the University of Valladolid to the effect that it 
was impossible to grant scholarships or free places 
for pupils of the few colleges which remained open 
in the province. In almost all of them “other 
services” had been established. An influx of foreign 
troops possibly would account for the shortage of 
accommodation, but the statement that the teach- 
ing personnel was insufficient for the present pupils 
has a sinister ring. The shortage might well be due 
to the heavy toll the insurgents had taken of mem- 
bers of the profession. 

It has since been stated that the University itself 
is being occupied as a barracks. 

Another serious step is that a recent decree 
issued from Burgos calls for an inspection of the 
libraries of all universities, institutes, colleges, 
schools, clubs, societies and associations, and the 
immediate destruction of those publications that 
because of their tendencies or teaching can be 
considered as being contrary to Fascist ideology. 
Books of some individual authors of progressive 
tendencies had previously been burned in the 
insurgent area. Dr. Brouwver, had been unable to 
find in the libraries at Burgos any books on Spanish 
politics or sociology that were not completely 
Right-Wing. Everything else had disappeared. 
This decree, following the example of German 
Nazis, and, indeed, of Fascists elsewhere, officially 

1 A list of these is given in Franco's Rule , p. 216. 

a December 19th, 1937. This is published in insurgent territory. 
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established and organised the systematic destruction 
of books regarded as undesirable by those in 
authority. 

As a result of the development of libraries 
described in Chapter II, millions of the best 
foreign and Spanish books had been circulated 
through the country. They had reached many of 
the most distant villages, for the demand for them 
was eager. Schools, clubs and political parties had 
co-operated in the creation of an extensive network 
of small libraries, invaluable in the cultural develop- 
ment for which thousands of Spaniards were thirst- 
ing. The decree struck a specially heavy blow at 
a people obliged to rely for their daily newspaper 
reading on periodicals rigidly censored. 

Purging commissions of Falangist, clergy and 
military men were set up to carry out the decree. 
The books burned include Stendhal’s Charterhouse 
of Parma ; The Lily in the Valley and Father Godot 
by Balzac; The Lady of the Camelias by Dumas; 
Flaubert’s Sentimental Education ; Carlyle’s Heroes 
and Hero Worship ; all the works of Dostoievski 
and of Blasco Ibanez; the Essays of Azorin on 
French life and the Golden Ass of Apuleius. 

Most librarians, moreover, were shot, and those 
who had helped them often shared the same 
fate. 1 

The subsequent inauguration at Salamanca of 
the Institute of Spain, a new body which we are 
told is to be the “arbiter” of Spain’s intellectual 
and cultural life, does not allay anxiety. It indeed 
shows outward respect for culture, in that the 
Institute is officially described as a corporation 
1 Vicens, p. 38. 
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formed of the six acadamies of Spain, the academies 
of Languages, of History, of Fine Arts, Physical 
and Natural Sciences, Moral and Political Sciences 
and Medicine. These correspond roughly to such- 
bodies as the Academie Fran^aise and the Royal 
Society, and membership of them is a much sought- 
for distinction. They are now to have the right 
restored to them to style members “ Royal” — a sop 
to Monarchist feeling. 

But the announcement is also made that the 
Institute is charged with the duty of editing text- 
books for use in primary schools “whereby it is 
hoped to correct ‘current abuses 5 ”. These abuses 
*‘are assumed to include all traces of Marxist and 
Liberal influence which has been diffused throughout 
Spain in recent years, both as political propaganda 
and by such reputable bodies as the Institute of 
Free Education”. 

Though most people in this country would agree 
that it was desirable that school text-books should 
be kept free from political propaganda, either from 
the Left or from the Right, can confidence be 
placed in editing undertaken on the order of a 
regime which destroys libraries, indiscriminately 
denounces as Communist or “Red” anyone sup- 
porting a democratic system of government, and 
threatens the lives of foreign journalists who en- 
deavour to tell what they have seen ? What chance 
will Spanish children have of learning the facts 
about the history of their country ? 

In the meantime three organisations, the Pelayos 
for children aged 7 to 10; the Flechas for those 
aged 11 to 14; and the Cadetes for young people 
of 15 to 18 years, have been established to give 
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training on military lines . 1 General Franco is thus 
faithfully following the examples set him by Rome 
and Berlin. 


III. Business and Finance 

But what, meanwhile, of business and property ? 
How have these fared in insurgent territory ? Is it 
the case, as has been said, that owing to the perfect 
“order” prevailing there business has been carried 
on as usual? 

The answer, given by Sefior Vilaplana, in regard 
to the property owned by Spaniards, is that, if 
belonging to supporters of the insurgents, it is 
■■“sacred and inviolable”, but that if belonging to 
anyone not supporting them, it is liable to ruthless 
seizure. He tells us how in the early days of the 
rising even property that was sub judice, and about 
to be inventoried for a case in court, had been 
removed by armed patrols because the owner was 
said to be “very Left”. He tells us that as a result 
creditors belonging to a “Right” party did not 
trouble to press their suits in court. They merely 
denounced the debtor as an enemy of the “ Glorious 
Movement” and formed a “militia” to requisition 
his property. Creditors on the Left, on the other 
hand, did not dare to press their claims. 

Vilaplana states that an example in these predatory 
methods was actually set by the authorities. In the 
tribunal to which he was attached, the Sociedad 
Mims y Ferrocarril of Burgos, a British-owned 
company, had been long contesting a claim for a 
substantial sum lodged by one of its creditors. In 
connection with the case several tons of sleepers 

1 Hierro , the Falangist newspaper in Bilbao. 
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and steel rails had been “ attached” and placed at 
the disposition of the court. The material belonged 
to persons employed in the construction of the 
branch line connecting this railway with the main 
line. The steel, Vilaplana tells us, was requisitioned 
by the authorities because it was needed for the 
construction of a new aerodrome which the Germans 
were building to dominate the whole Burgos plain. 
Some persons declared that in constructing their 
aeroplanes just there “they had their eyes on a 
neighbouring State’ 1 — obviously France. And the 
court which had attached this property was called upon 
to give every possible assistance in its confiscation ! ' 
Sehor Vilaplana describes such methods as a first 
phase of anarchy. They were followed by a phase 
of what he calls “controlled anarchy”. Typical 
features of this period were the “voluntary contri- 
bution 19 groups who formed themselves into com- 
missions, and made their way into this or that 
town, accompanied by soldiers, to collect voluntary 
contributions in money or kind. The leader of the 
gang “did just what he liked with the goods ac- 
quired”. The gangs did not hesitate to threaten 
anyone who hesitated to hand over whatever was 
demanded. 

Vilaplana further tells us of a third phase in 
which property was sequestrated by ostensibly 
legal means. This phase he sub-divides into two. 
The first consisted of a period in which an ancient 
right of “sanction” was applied. This was none 
other than power given to any general in command 
of a division to impose fines or economic penalties 
at his absolute discretion, unless his decision were 
over-ridden by an officer of higher rank. He tells 
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us that the Official Gazette published in Burgos 
made almost daily announcements of fines so im- 
posed. They showed an amazing variety and ran 
up to huge sums. A fine of 500,000 pesetas (£12,500), 
or double that sum, or even more, was “quite a 
common occurrence in Andalusia especially, or in 
North Africa 5 ’. 1 

Senor Vilaplana mentions an instance in which a 
mayor, who had fallen foul of the provincial governor 
in some trivial matter, and a Conservative member 
of Parliament were jointly and severally fined 500,000 
pesetas by the local divisional general for having 
signed some document displeasing to the High 
Xommand. The signatories were able to establish 
before the tribunal to which Vilaplana was attached, 
that the financial assets of one were not much more 
than 20,000 pesetas, of the other not more than 
137 ! They appealed to General Mola against the 
fine, and it was reduced to 2,500 pesetas. “But 
nothing happened to the General who had imposed 
the original fine”. 

It is not surprising that so arbitrary a system in 
due course broke down. It was succeeded, by a 
period of sequestration by commissions. Senor 
Vilaplana, in virtue of his office, was clerk of the 
sequestration commission in Burgos, the adminis- 
trative centre. He was therefore in a position to 
know of the work not only of the Burgos Com- 
mission, but of those in other provinces. He testifies 
that their operations were deplorable. 

One of these commissions was established in 
each of the provinces in rebel territory. The chair- 
man in every case was the Governor of the province, 

1 Vilaplana, p. 176. 
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the other members being the most “reliable” 
members of the provincial court, and the attorney 
appointed by the State. “But in actual fact every- 
thing was done by the Governors.” Each had 
“absolute discretion to act without needing to 
consult the commission as a whole”. In fact they 
seldom met, as the other members were only too 
glad to be relieved of responsibility in such a dis- 
agreeable business. 

The Governor therefore “would draw up a list 
of persons who for some reason or another were 
in disfavour. To that list would be added the. 
names of persons under arrest, or who had been 
shot, and the property of all of them was duly 
sequestrated”. 

Senor Vilaplana goes on to tell us that there were 
soon so many persons whose property was to be 
seized that a printed notice was sent round to all 
the tribunals instructing them where and how to 
proceed. The warrants, he says, were all the same. 
At the top were the observations of the parish 
priest, the mayor, and the officer in charge of the 
local Civil Guard, followed by a statement made 
by the accused and declarations by any two or 
three persons he might call in his defence. 

An adverse or even lukewarm report by the parish 
priest, the Civil Guard officer, or the mayor, was 
quite enough to establish the guilt of the accused, 
however substantial his defence might be. “In any 
case his property was attached and confiscated 
beforehand, so that it didn’t matter whether he was 
pronounced guilty or not.” 1 

This predatory system was at first coined to 
1 Vilaplana, p. 177. 
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organisations or parties which were included in 
the Popular Front, but under a decree published 
on January 19th, 1937, it was extended to the 
property of individuals who were members of such 
parties. The decree, published in the Official Gazette, 
laid down that proceedings should be instituted 
“against any persons considered to be hostile to 
the regime, or such as by word or deed could be 
accounted in any way responsible for antagonism 
to the Glorious National Movement”. 

It is clear, moreover, that by January, 1937, at 
least, the system of sequestration was under the 
control of generals commanding divisions. An order 
dated January 10th, 1937 required a summary of 
the proceedings of the commissions to be forwarded 
to the general commanding the military forces in 
the province. The decision rested with him, and 
against his decision there was no appeal. 1 

And on May 21st, 1937, there came out a new 
order, issued by General Franco himself, requiring 
the creation in each province of investigation squads 
with full powers in order to expedite the confisca- 
tion of property of people belonging to the Left. 
Worse still, it was open to Governors of provinces 
to assign to the members of these squads a per- 
centage of the value of the property seized.* 

Vilaplana cites an ordinance to this effect published 
by the Governor of Malaga, on June 16th, 1937. 

It is therefore established, on the word of a 
former Judicial Commissioner, that from the 
be ginnin g of the rising there was widespread seizure 
by armed patrols of the property of any Spaniards 
suspected of Left sympathies. He tells us of no 
'Vilaplana, p. 179. s Ibid., pp. 183-4. 
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efforts made either by the insurgent authorities or 
party leaders to stop this, and that no such efforts 
were made by the authorities seems evident from 
the fact that after a time they themselves resorted 
first to a system of fines arbitrarily imposed by 
general officers and secondly to a system under 
which sequestration commissions attempted to 
give a cloak of legality to the impositions of the 
generals. 

It need hardly be pointed out that the deplorable 
conditions described by Senor Vilaplana are in 
striking contrast to the efforts made in Government 
Spain, both by the authorities and by political parties 
from the earliest days, to restrain any tendency to 
looting; to the machinery set up by the Government 
to examine the political antecedents of landowners 
before sequestration of their land was permitted; 
and to the restoration of property to those who 
could prove their loyalty. 

And there seems to have been no abatement, at 
least of fines, since Senor Vilaplana left Burgos. 
The insurgent press frequently announces imposi- 
tions of this kind for trivial offences. The Hoja 
oficial del Lunes , for example, a San Sebastian 
newspaper, on January 24th announced^ a fine of 
1,000 pesetas inflicted on one Jose Apalategui for 
having subversive inscriptions on a staircase in one 
of his houses. Another -man was fined 250 pesetas 
for possessing books and reviews of a Separatist 
nature. At Saragossa the day before, two persons 
had been fined 100 pesetas each, and seven others 
25 pesetas each, for “passing comments” l 1 

More significant still, the newspaper Unidad ' of 

* Heraldo de Aragon , January 23rd, 1938 
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San Sebastian, on January 8th had published a list 
of men each fined 300 pesetas for having failed to 
“properly carry out the instructions of the Town 
Council regarding the demonstration of joy and 
enthusiasm which has been produced in all of us 
by the triumph of our glorious army on the Teruel 
Front”. 

The extract not only gives us some insight into 
the attitude of the individuals in question towards 
insurgent victories, but into the reliability of in- 
surgent communiques. For the “glorious victory” 
referred to was the loss of Teruel to the Republican 
forces in December ! 

The uncertainty caused by wide-spread sequestra- 
tions in insurgent territory inevitably affected 
business. In one issue alone of a Saragossa news- 
paper there were 117 advertisements offering estates 
and farms for sale, 94 advertising the sale of houses 
in Saragossa, and 62 advertising the sale of businesses; 
among them four hotels. 1 The announcements so 
annoyed the insurgent authorities that any further 
publications of such advertisements were forbidden. 
An article in the Frankfurter Zeitung, on December 
28th, 1937, by a writer who appears well informed, 
speaks of many industries being arrested, or even 
paralysed, by the war. ■ 

What insurgent rule might mean in particular to 
smaller businesses is well shown by the English- 
woman already referred to at Campamento. She 
speaks of Campamento as “a very prosperous and 
happy place until Franco’s Moors marched into 
it”. She describes the immediate exodus of refugees 
which followed this and tells us that some of them 

1 Heraldo de Aragon , March 14th, 1937. 
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fled to the hills, where many of their children died 
for lack of proper food and water. She goes on 
to say that “anyone who was or even had been a 
freemason, or who had voted for the Republic, 
was shot by Franco’s troops ”, and that lorry loads, 
not only of men but of women, were brought out 
at night from La Linea to be shot at first on the 
golf links, later on the polo-ground near her home. 
This writer emphatically refutes the statement that 
life proceeds quite normally under Franco’s rule. 
Her own personal experience, she states, was that 
“it was life deprived of very necessary workers. 
Shops where one had bought most things had been 
looted and burnt by the Moors, or closed ‘by 
military orders’ and the owners shot. That hap- 
pened to the photographer in La Linea. The very 
satisfactory hairdresser luckily escaped into 
Gibraltar. There was no one to mend a broken 
window, and when I went to the village carpenter 
to do a small job, I found soldiers in his house, 
his wife and children half insane with terror and 
screaming, and I was told that the soldiers had 
come to arrest and shoot him, but that he had es- 
caped from them and thrown himself down a well. 
The three dressmakers could do nothing, as one 
was half demented as all her brothers had been 
killed by Franco’s Moors, and her only son was 
missing. The second one was a hostage, as her 
husband had escaped to Gibraltar, and they couldn’t 
get him, and the third dressmaker was forced to 
make Fascisti uniforms at starvation prices. 

“When the winter came and the rains, water 
poured into our house as some of the tiles had 
broken, there was no one to mend them" or do 
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anything, so we had to shut up four rooms and 
abandon them to the rain.” 

She goes on to say that “Food was getting scarcer 
every day. Soda and soap, candles, matches were 
unprocurable locally, and owing to the money 
regulations it must have been very difficult for the 
Spaniards to get them from Gibraltar, where we 
got whatever we couldn’t get in the village, though 
it meant paying about ten shillings weekly in custom 
dues. Paraffin was not to be had anywhere, and 
was contraband, so we couldn’t bring it from Gib- 
raltar, a great trial, as we had always used it for 
our cooking range, and had to use charcoal instead, 
a very primitive substitute. For months there was 
no electric light and we used candles.” 

“Franco was getting daily shorter of money, so 
taxes were levied everywhere. The three little grocery 
shops had to pay seven or eight pesetas a day each, 
whether they sold anything or not, so they closed 
half the day, and paid half the tax. Anyone hawking 
vegetables, etc., for sale had to pay 25 centimes a v 
day tax. Gibraltar depends on the Spaniards in 
La Linea for its dockyard labourers and domestic 
workers. All of these now have to pay 25 centimes 
daily for their permit to work there. They also have 
to bring all their wages, which are paid in English 
money, to the Custom House at La Linea, and 
there Franco’s officials take their good English 
notes and give them in exchange fony pesetas to 
the pound. If they were allowed to do what they 
liked with their own money, they could change a 
pound for eighty or more pesetas in Gibraltar.” 

She describes the country round Campamento as 
“quite ruined. The harvests were not gathered r 
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last autumn, practically no ploughing or sowing 
done last winter, all livestock gone, and the cot- 
tagers’ pigs, fowls and goats have likewise disap- 
peared. The roads have not been repaired for nearly 
a year now, and are in an appalling state. By the 
beginning of March there was no wine, except a 
very inferior and adulterated kind, to be had, nor 
any beer. Both came from country in Government 
hands.” 

So much for the effects of insurgent rule on the 
property and businesses of Spaniards. How did 
foreign-owned business fare? 

The outbreak of the rising no doubt brought to 
an end the difficulties with labour which had been 
making themselves felt in the months previous to 
My. Strikes were forbidden and men who were 
known trade unionists were liable to be shot. 1 And 
unhappily the general strike ordered by the Govern- 
ment in insurgent territory must have made many 
Unionists conspicuous. 

It is not surprising, therefore, to find the Chair- 
man of the British-owned Rio Tinto Company, 2 
operating valuable copper mines in the south-west 
of Spain, reporting in April, 1937, that on the last 
day of August only 5,400 men were employed as 
compared with 8,500 on the 31st May. The Company 
was no doubt freed from the obligation to employ 
men extra to their economic staff, but how many 
of the missing 3,100 had been shot on account of 
their possession of a trade union card? Many 

1 Chalmers Mitchell, p. 99. 

F 2 Sir Auckland Geddes. The statements in the text in regard 
to the Rio Tinto Company, except where otherwise stated, are 
from his speech at the annual meeting of the Company, as reported 
in the Financial Times , April 30th, 1937. 
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were executed in the presence of officials of the 
mines. 1 

Nor is it to be wondered at that the Chairman 
could report increased production, though the 
extent of it was considerable. Whatever might be 
the inclination of the management, the reign of 
terror which was by then prevailing for anyone 
suspected of Left sympathies must have made any 
suggestion of “ca’ canny” highly dangerous. And 
any such regime necessarily encouraged informers. 

But however increased the production, the manage- 
ment found it impossible to make any profits. 
Copper, pyrites, and sulphur were “requisitioned” 
in substantial amounts to be sent to places in Spain, 
Germany and Italy, but payment was only made in 
part, and only in pesetas artificially fixed by the 
insurgent administration at 40 to 42 pesetas to the 
pound. By this means General Franco was endeav- 
ouring to pay his debts to Germany and Italy at 
the company’s expense. 

These arrangements under General Franco’s regu- 
lations had to be made through an organisation 
known as H.I.S.M.A. (“Hisma”), the Spanish 
counterpart of a German semi-official organisation 
named “Rowak”. This had been formed in April, 
1935, by a group of German financiers in order to 
obtain concessions for developing Spanish minerals. 
Italian industrialists were also interested in the 
scheme. They had obtained concessions from one 
of the Centre-Right governments in Spain, but the 
advent to power of the Popular Front had delayed 
their operations. 

^ The military rising gave them their chance. 

1 Franco's Rule, quoting The Times, November 14th, 1936. 
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Indeed it seems obvious that the formation of this 
organisation with the prospect it offered of securing 
to Germany the minerals she could not afford to 
buy elsewhere for her rearmament, must have been 
one of the main factors which brought about her 
intervention in Spain. 

“ Hisma ” had been early endowed by General 
Franco with a monopoly of the mines in Spanish 
Morocco, including some developed with capital of 
British, French and Spanish origin, and all deposits 
of iron-ore and manganese in insurgent territory 
were placed under its control. 

Under these circumstances it is not surprising to 
find that the export of pyrites to France, Belgium, 
Holland, Czechoslovakia and Memel was forbidden 
to the Rio Tinto Company. The Chairman pointed 
out that this meant a loss of trade probably not 
merely temporary, but for years to come, as produ- 
cers from Portugal, Scandinavia and Yugoslavia 
were likely to seize the opportunity to secure long- 
term contracts with customers hitherto supplied 
exclusively with Spanish pyrites. 

Even worse, when the Company desired to fulfil 
standing contracts with established customers in the 
United Kingdom, other European, countries and 
the United States, it was actually required to deposit 
with the insurgent authorities sterling equivalent to 
the whole of its exports before the latter could be 
shipped abroad, only receiving in return pesetas at 
fixed and grossly overvalued rates of exchange. 

This system of control not only made it impossible 
to make profits. It meant a steady drain of sterling 
from London to Spain, with a corresponding 
accumulation there of pesetas whose value was 
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unknown. The Company’s Report for 1937 stated 
that more than £1,750, 0(X) in sterling had passed 
from the Company to General Franco’s administra- 
tion as a result of the regulation. 1 It has even been 
described as “one of the main methods by which 
he has been able to finance his war. London’s 
sterling has enabled him to secure foreign credits 
to make ninety-day cash payments and the petrol 
purchased from the United States, and to buy 
large supplies of foodstuffs and army materials”. 2 

In other words, Rio Tinto shareholders are not 
only being obliged by General Franco to sell 
copper and pyrites to Germany and Italy in return 
.for pesetas of unknown value. They are also being 
made to hand over to him the sterling due to them 
for their exports to Britain and other countries 
and to receive from him pesetas of unknown value 
in exchange. British shareholders are thus in two 
ways helping to finance the Spanish insurgents. 

The Chairman also pointed out that payment in 
pesetas, which it did not want, as it could not use 
them, had made it impossible for the company to 
buy British coal, British machinery and other 
articles of supply which could not be obtained in 
Spain. 

But as General Franco has since discovered, it is 
useless to maim the goose that lays the golden eggs. 
Accordingly he appears to have recently modified 

1 The Report of the Company for 1938 states™ that “ the major 
part of what should have been the profit of the year, say £350,000, 
is represented approximately by fifteen million pesetas of unpre- 
dictable value .... If it were not for its investments outside 
Spain, the Company would have had great difficulties in standing 
this financial strain.” 

^ Correspondent (lately in Spam) s MDaUy Telegraph , January 
18th, 1938. 
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the previous regulations in order to allow the Ri 0 
Tinto Company sufficient sterling to import goods 
and materials necessary for the maintenance of the 
company’s properties in Spain. 

Over and above the handicap imposed by the 
regulations themselves was the added cost due to 
delays necessary in order to obtain various permits. 
“Payment is necessarily slow; in some cases appar- 
ently may never come. Every delay costs money 
. . . our business for the last twelve months has 
been a nightmare.” 

Under these circumstances it is surprising to find 
anyone who knows anything of business conditions 
in insurgent territory assuring us that “with the 
exception of war-time restrictions on exchange, 
etc.,” British business interests there “have had 
few difficulties”, and referring us to the Rio Tinto 
Company as an example of this. 1 

It is not clear yet what is going to happen to 
the Consett Company, for dividends payable by 
Orcanera Iron Company to Consett for 1938 are 
not due until June. A previous dividend of 10 per 
cent paid by Consett was in respect of money 
received from Orcanera for 1936. The last dividend 
paid was in 1937. But it is questionable whether 
Orcanera will be able to continue paying. While in 
Government hands, it was able to transmit sterling 
to shareholders in England, of which Consett 
Spanish Ore Company is one of the most important. 
Since General Franco has captured Bilbao, the 
same exchange regulations have been applied as in 
the case of Rio Tinto. That is, no profits can be 

1 Letter by Mr. Arthur F. Loveday (late Chairman British 
Chamber of Commerce in Spain), The Times , March 21st, 1938. 
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converted into sterling for payment of shareholders 
in Britain. Without anticipating what the Consett 
directors are going to decide about the June dividend, 
it is safe to assume that they will not get anything 
from the insurgent leaders in respect of the Orconera 
Company for the current year. 

There are also other respects in which General 
Franco’s trading methods are injurious to British 
interests. At the beginning of the last lemon season 
his agents demanded from Co vent Garden and Spital- 
fields that firm prices be paid in advance which were 
about three times higher than normally. Owing to 
the strict control exercised by the Burgos authorities 
over exports, they could threaten to starve out the 
British markets if their own terms were not granted. 
Other sources, however, were found, and the Burgos 
lemons had finally to be unloaded in England at 
any price they could fetch. But the threat of 
monopoly still hangs over the market in the event 
of any future crop shortage in other parts of the 
world. 

Again, General Franco’s threat to blockade the 
Mediterranean coast during the orange export 
season is a direct menace to all British creditors, 
in that these exports provide the principal means by 
which the Spanish Government hopes to obtain 
sterling resources for the satisfaction of its creditors 
in this country. 

The exchange regulations imposed on the Rio 
Tinto Company give some idea of General Franco’s 
financial difficulties. He and his friends, trading on 
the unprepared position of the Government and on 
the foreign help promised to them, had counted 
on a short campaign for which the funds previously 
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collected might have been held to suffice. And the 
widespread belief that they were leading a crusade 
for the defence of religion no doubt brought them 
many gifts of money and jewels. 

But as it became clear that the campaign must be 
a long one, reliance had to be placed more and more 
on taxes and on fines. Hence the official policy of 
drastic sequestration just described. The writer in 
the Frankfurter Zeitungf however, expresses the 
belief that there had been much tax evasion, and 
that in the first year of the war the insurgent author- 
ities had only collected about one-quarter of the 
tax receipts of Spain in 1935, though as no accounts 
had been published, only estimates could be made. 
As during that period General Franco was in control 
of more than half Spain, such a drop in income 
would be serious. On the other hand, as the writer 
points out, his area, though rich in minerals and 
the production of the main articles of food, was, 
even after Bilbao was taken, poor in industry com- 
pared with Catalonia, and the density of population 
in his area was much less than in Government 
territory. 

Still, the fall in tax revenue was a serious one for 
a commander engaged in a war in which he had 
mainly to rely on arms purchased from foreign 
countries. In order to reduce foreign debt as much 
as possible, imports of secondary importance, the 
Frankfurter Zeitung tells us, were severely restricted, 
and thus trade might be almost balanced with some 
countries. But exchanges with states or foreign 
exporters exclusively relating to the needs, direct 
or indirect, of the war had been effected by means 
1 December 28tb, 1937. 
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of credits. The German writer professes ignorance 
both as to the form and extent of these, but expresses 
the opinion, which most people will share, that they 
must constitute a very considerable proportion of 
the cost of the war. 

He goes on to state that by limiting the credit the 
banks might give to private individuals, General 
Franco had avoided inflation and restored confi- 
dence. Money was changing hands quickly and, 
as might be expected with so much sequestration, 
people were not hoarding. 

But who can tell what debt is not piling up for 
the ever-increasing numbers of aeroplanes, tanks and 
■guns and the services of innumerable technicians, 
supplied to General Franco by his allies? If he 
wins, the burden of debt must weigh Spain down 
for a generation, even if the greater part of the 
contents of the Spanish mines be taken in part 
payment. 


IV. Cracks in the Facade 

An attempt must now be made to ascertain what 
prospects General Franco has of ruling a united 
and contented Spain should he succeed in winning 
the war. 

The foregoing pages, it is hoped, will have served 
to show how little reason there is to believe that 
he has anything but a very limited section of the 
Spanish people behind him. That some three or 
four millions of people have fled before his advanc- 
ing forces speaks for itself ; and the reign of terror 
established behind his lines, though it no doubt 
produces the “ order ” of which visitors to his territory 
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speak cannot but breed hatred and fear in the minds 
o f the mass of the people, except where Traditionalist 
feeling may be strong, as in Navarre, Old Castile 
and some parts of Galicia. 

Incidentally, the number of refugees who have 
fed from his territory make untenable the claim 
advanced last October by the Friends of Nationalist 
Spain that his area then comprised a population of 
over 15,000,000 inhabitants, out of a total of 
approximately 23,000,000. The statement neither 
took account of this very significant movement of 
population, nor of the fact that the Government 
area included Spain’s three largest cities and most 
of its very fertile Mediterranean belt, nor of the 
policy of extermination described here. Taking these 
facts together, it seems probable that Government 
territory, at the time the manifesto was issued, 
included an actual majority of the Spanish people. 
An estimate published in the New York weekly, 
Time, on February 14th actually gives Loyalist 
Spain fourteen millions of inhabitants, and insurgent 
Spain only ten. This was after the insurgents had 
taken Teruel. But the insurgent advance since then 
is, of course, altering these figures. 

Again, the claim also made in October by the 
insurgents’ friends that General Franco controlled 
more than two-thirds of Spain, seems exaggerated, 
as the map given as frontispiece indicates. Time, on 
February 14th estimated the territory held by them 
as covering 114,000 square miles, Loyalist territory 
as including 82,600. That gives the insurgents 
not quite three-fifths of the whole. But again this 
area at the date of publication (May 6th) has been 
much extended. 
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It might be argued, perhaps, that the people who 
fled before the advancing insurgent forces did so 
without knowing what conditions they were leaving. 
But that argument could not apply to people who 
remained there to groan under the rule of extortion, 
imprisonment and execution outlined here. Dr. 
Borkenau, writing in April, 1937, stated that at 
first the insurgent leader had not dared to mobilise 
his rear. By March at Guadalajara General Franco 
had two divisions of new recruits, but they accounted, 
Dr. Borkenau tells us, for “even more deserters 
than the Italians”. They were workers and agri- 
cultural labourers “who hated the Franco regime”. 

But there had been desertions from the rebel 
army even before Guadalajara. In January, 1937, 
the Government began to broadcast assurances 
that officers and men who came over would be free 
to serve or not, as they chose, in the Republican 
army, and that if they did so, they would be continued 
in their former ranks. This brought a steady flow 
of desertions from the rebel army, which even the 
imprisonment of the wives and families of deserters 
did not check. Senor Gonzalbez Ruiz found several 
cases of this kind in Seville prison during the summer 
of 1937. 

In the following winter, however, desertions had 
become so frequent that Colonel Martinez Anido, 
who, as Minister of the Interior under Primo de 
Rivera, had been notorious for the terrorist gangs 
he had organised to get rid of leading trade unionists, 
raised a military police force on the model of the 
German Brown Shirts, to do espionage among the 
troops with a view to bringing desertions to an end. 
Early in January, 1938, this body was sent to replace 
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the garrison at La Linea, whence many men had 
slipped over the frontier into Gibraltar. It was 
said that fifty arrests were made in two days and 
that patrols armed with machine-guns were parading 
the streets at night to deal with possible deserters. 

Among those who had escaped from the insurgent 
lines some time before Christmas, 1937, was a 
colonel who admitted frankly to an influential 
friend that his political sympathies lay to the Right. 
But he declared that he could no longer endure to 
see his country under the control of foreigners. 
He was ready, he said, to be made use of, or to be 
shot. The Government chose the former course 
and he was given command of a battalion. 

A letter from a member of the Foreign Legion to 
the author, written in November, also spoke of 
“many of that corps having deserted to the Republi- 
cans”. Many of those who were still fighting for 
the insurgents were doing so, he said, against their 
will, or under the influence of drink served out 
before going into action. The writer, though he 
had served for four years in the Legion, the reputa- 
tion of which was not of the mildest, writes with 
disgust of the brutalities he had seen. 

This was evidence of trouble which appears for 
some time to have been brewing in rebel territory. 
From early in December, 1937, for a month or two 
there were periods in which the frontier at Irun 
was closed. Persons might enter, but none could 
leave. The obvious inference was that events were 
taking place which it was not desired the outside 
world should know. Early in January it was 
reported that Moors, and Arabs sent by Signor 
Mussolini’! orders from Libya and Tripoli, were 

t 
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refusing to fight. They were feeling the intense cold, 
and Moors were weary because for some time there 
had been no fresh territory to pillage. Again, 
various groups of refugees who succeeded in reach- 
ing the Aragon front about the same time, told of 
a rising in the barracks of the 17th regiment of 
Aragonese infantry. After a fight in which several 
were killed and wounded, seven officers and ten 
men were shot. 

And disaffection was not confined to Regulars, 
Moors, Arabs or Foreign Legionaries. It now 
became open on the part of the two bodies which 
had done most to pave the way for the military 
^••rising, the Falangists and the Requetes. Friction 
indeed between the General and Falangists was 
nothing new. Men who had declared that they 
would not tolerate foreign interference could not 
be expected to acquiesce in the ever-increasing 
foreign intervention, accompanied as it was by 
aggressive assumption of superiority on the part of 
many Italian and German officers, 1 and the growing 
control of administrative services behind the lines, 
more especially on the part of Germans. The 
Falangists were a numerous and truculent body and 
they had been strong enough to secure the adoption 
of their programme by General Franco in October, 
1936. In the spring of 1937 they are said to have 
attempted to appropriate to themselves “the indigna- 
tion caused by massive Italian intervention* 1 , 2 by 
assuming the championship of a new nationalism — 
“Spain for the Spaniards 11 . 

1 Vilaplana stresses this, 

a Manchester Guardian , May 23rd, 1937, quoting a correspondent 
on the Franco-Spanish frontier. 
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But General Franco was too dependent on foreign 
help for such a movement to be tolerated, and the 
Falangists’ record as the chief executioners behind 
the lines had put them at his mercy. They were 
moreover, regarded in the insurgent ranks with 
suspicion on account of their social programme 
and military officers of the Regular Army, it 
was said, were jealous of them, as of other 
“volunteers”. 

In a public statement, therefore, the Generalissimo 
curtly reminded the Falangists that they had long 
been generally regarded as being responsible for 
about 5,000 assassinations in each province occupied 
without resistance, 1 and their leader, Hedilla, with 
about a thousand of his followers was thrown into 
prison. Many were executed and many were shot 
while trying to escape. 

But undoubtedly the most significant indication of 
disaffection was when in the course of the Republicans’ 
capture of Teruel, 240 Requetes actually had come 
over to them. The insurgent facade was ready to 
crack if an insurgent victory once seemed in 
doubt. 

And in the early spring many men in the North 
called up for military service in the Basque country 
were failing to report. In one small town alone there 
were no less than 250 defaulters in February. 2 

Guerilla war, moreover, has been carried on in 
the mountainous districts of Huelva, of Estre- 
madura, of Leon, since the beginning of the rising, 
by men who will sell their lives dear rather than 

1 This admission throws an interesting light on the terror behind 
the insurgent lines. . 

2 El Correo Espagnol (Bilbao), February 13th. 1938. 
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surrender. To these have been added the Asturians 
since the fall of Gijon. 1 

The Seville correspondent of the Frankfurter- 
Zeitung, though he omits the most striking mani- 
festations of dissatisfaction with General Franco’s 
rule, writes in the third week of February of the 
division of aims behind the insurgent lines. As all 
sections, Church, army, landowners, industrialists, 
Falangists, had helped to bring about the rising, 
all felt the new “state” in their debt. Neither war 
nor dang er had sufficed to bring these elements to 
a common political aim. Sectional interests were 
strong and the attempt to regain ancient privileges 
'had first place. The difficulties of establishing 
“the national revolution” in Spain had become 


tragically .evident. 4 

The Capuchin monk, Don Manuel Inigo, also 
speaks of “terrible disunion in the three parties 
which compose the Fascist ranks”. Most of the 
Army wants a Republic under its control. “The 
Fascists want a totalitarian state, Italo-German 
fashion, of whom they are nothing else but mere 
instruments,” and the Requetes are fighting for a 
retrograde monarchy, “to be dominated by the 
Church. The foreign officers despise the Spaniards 
and are not backward in manifesting that the 
Spaniards are mistaken if they think that after 
conquering Spain for them and after so many losses, 
they are going to give it up so easily.”® 

There is yet another element of dissatisfaction 
to which the Seville writer only makes a passing 


1 Air-Commodore L. E. O. Charlton, The Military Situation 

in Spain after Teruel, p. 6. 

2 VEspagne et le Monde , March 1st, 

8 Article in Democracia (Tangiers) Octooer 20th> 19 j7. 
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reference— the outraged strong racial sentiment of 
the Basques and Catalans. Insurgent rule immediately 
brought to an end certain fiscal privileges long 
enjoyed by the Basques, and the banning of their 
language. The results were so serious on church 
attendance that the Apostolic Administrator of the 
diocese of Vitoria 1 endeavoured to secure that in 
localities where it was the speech of the great 
majority of the congregation, its use should anyhow 
be permitted during Lent in homilies and sermons, 
provided that the§e were repeated also in Spanish. 
General Martinez Anido, however, in his capacity 
of Minister of the Interior, has forbidden even this 
limited use of the ancient language. What deep and 
embittered feelings are not being stirred up against 
General Franco by this harsh prohibition and by the 
recent repeal of the Catalan Statute of Autonomy? 

Executions, moreover, of mothers of large families, 
as well as of men, continue, and hundreds of Basque 
war prisoners are obliged to work in the coal 
mines for a nominal pay, in order that large profits 
may be made by the authorities out of selling the 
coal abroad. 

In view of all these signs and causes of disaffection 
it is not perhaps surprising that the dreaded German 
Gestapo 2 has been introduced. General Franco 
may be glad of its help if he wins the war. 

1 Euzke Deya (La Voix des Basques.) April 3rd, 1938. 

2 i.e. the secret police. 



CHAPTER XVHI 


WHAT IT MEANS TO US 

We must finally consider the war in its inter- 
national aspect, more especially in relation to 
the vital interests of Great Britain and of France, 
her ally. 

When the writing of this book began, in the 
> closing days of 1937, the new Spanish army had 
-wrested the initiative from General Franco, and, 
fighting under terrible weather conditions, had 
taken Teruel. Air-Commodore L. E. O. Charlton, 
writing in the middle of January, spoke of its capture 
as a “ positive proof that the People’s army has at 
last come into its own, for night attack under flood- 
light illumination, as carried out on that occasion, 
is the sign manual of military maturity”. “Teruel,” 
he continued, “will be marked in history as the 
turning point of the war in favour of the Govern- 
ment side. With only the means at present at their 
disposal the Nationalists cannot ever hope for 
victory, and unless the Republican military staff 
commits egregious folly, they will inevitably win 
the war.” 

He went on to say, however, that there was one 
limiting condition. “If Italy should send a further 
reinforcement of ten, or twelve divisions, well- 
equipped, and if Germany should send another 
team of technicians, 10,000 strong, with war material 
to correspond, then the overbearing military strength 
299 
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might be sufficient to break down Republican 
resistance.” 1 

Even a month later when the Republicans had 
had to defend Teruel against fierce counter-attacks 
The Times military correspondent wrote that “there' 
is evidence to suggest that, while such troops as the 
Navarrese, the Foreign Legion, and the Moors 
combine determination with superior military experi- 
ence, fighting spirit is on the whole stronger on the 
Government side . . . with each month that passes 
the' Government’s new army should improve in 
efficiency. Machine power counts for much in 
modern warfare and (the rebels) have owed most of 
it to foreign help. In home production, however, 
the Government would seem to have made such 
progress that they may catch up their enemy’s lead 
unless the latter receive renewed quantities from 
abroad. Moreover, in one sphere of a less directly 
offensive nature, the Government appear to have 
the advantage already. In both quality and quantity 
their motor transport would seem to be superior 
to that of the other side ... it would seem that 
the food situation is improving rather than deterior- 
ating. Should this continue and go far enough to 
relieve the ‘belt tension’. Franco’s prospects may 
increasingly wane”. 2 3 

A commentator on this estimate, writing with 
many years’ knowledge of Spain, pointed out that, 
favourable as it is, it fails to take account of facts 
which were common knowledge to observers who 
had recently visited the insurgent zone; (1) that 

1 Air-Commodore L. E. O. Charlton, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., 

The Military Situation in Teruel , p. 29. 

3 The Times, February 19th, 1938. 
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the original shock troops, the Moors and Foreign 
Legionaries, were exhausted or decimated, and that, 
although General Franco could still obtain Moroc- 
cans and fill up the Legion with Galicians, the 
quality of the new recruits could not compare with 
that of the old ; (2) that the best fighters among the 
Carlist Requetes were also out of action; (3) that 
there was bitter hostility between Requetes and 
Falangists, and, as already mentioned here, between 
these and either the Italians or the Germans. The 
writer therefore concluded that if the insurgent 
leader did not obtain considerably more help from 
Germany or Italy, he had lost. 1 
■ Even this estimate omitted to mention the open 
signs of mutiny against General Franco on the 
part both of Falangists and Requetes, described in 
the last chapter. 

Unfortunately, however, air-raids on Barcelona 
throughout January, culminating in one of great 
severity on the 30th, had made painfully evident 
the inadequacy of the Republican air force to 
defend its civilian population. Bombs weighing 
over 1,000 lbs., of terribly destructive power, rained 
pitilessly on the defenceless town, as practically all 
the chaser ’planes which could have driven them 
off were needed at the front. In the same way the 
manufacture of anti-aircraft guns had had to give 
place to the munitions urgently needed by the 
fighting men. As a result, 350 were killed and 700 
wounded, for lack of defence. Eighty-three children 
out of 108 in a refugee home were killed by one 
bomb alone. It became clear that the Non-Inter- 
vention scheme of control was not only gravely 

1 The War in Spain, February 26th, 1938. 
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handicapping the Republican forces in the actual 
field, but was depriving the Spanish Government 
of the means of defending its women and children 
against death from the air. 

The inability of the loyalist air force effectively to 
defend Barcelona was an indication of reinforce- 
ments of ’planes, which along with guns, tanks and 
other weapons had from the beginning of the year 
begun to reach insurgent ports in even larger 
quantities than before. 

Exact particulars are necessarily difficult to obtain, 
but a list published in The War in Spain , April 9th, 1 
probably gives a good general idea of the reinforce- 
ments arriving since the New Year. This shows the 
arrival in January of 90 Italian ’planes and of 42 
German ones, including twelve of the new Messer- 
Schmidt pursuit type, and of 34 bombers of un- 
known origin; the arrival also of ’planes and tanks, 
both German and Italian, in Spanish Morocco 
early in February. No less than 76 German guns 
of 21 cm. (8'2 inch) calibre had also been landed in 
January. 

Another list even more circumstantial in character, 
in the author’s possession, shows German aeroplanes 
as arriving in January, also many German aviators 
and machine-guns. 8 With these exceptions, the 
arrivals in January shown on both lists appear to 

1 This gives dates, names of ports, nature of cargoes and. in 
many cases, names of ships. It is believed that in order to evade 
detection a good many ships carrying arms to the insurgents have 
adopted the name of another and usually a smaller vessel. A 
ship by this means might prove an alibi. 

2 The author is not at liberty to give the particulars in the list. 
This is the document of closely-typed lists of reinforcements which, 
as she stated in the House of Commons on May 2nd, she left at 
10 Downing Street on the afternoon of April 14th, two days before 
the signature of the Pact with Italy. 
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consist mainly of ammunition of various types for 
armaments already in Spain. One part of the 
second list, however, which has evidently been 
compiled from various sources, speaks of some 
Italians having arrived. Another part states that 
none came in January. The numbers evidently 
cannot have been great. In the first half of February 
some more Italian infantry landed. 

The Republicans therefore had not been left in 
undisturbed possession of Teruel. Attacks on it 
were incessant, fed as they were by continual arrival 
of fresh armaments. But Teruel was held in spite 
of all attacks for two months from mid- December. 
Soon after the middle of February, however, the 
insurgent onslaught became fiercer, more especially 
from the air. The new types of aeroplane began 
to show their formidable character. A breach was 
made in the Loyalist lines at Alfambra and on 
February 21st Teruel had to be evacuated. But the 
garrison formed a strong column which broke 
through the besieging forces, and neither men nor 
equipment were left behind. 

For a week or two there was a pause, perhaps 
because the fall of Teruel had coincided with events 
of great importance elsewhere. Mr. Eden’s resigna- 
tion was announced that day, as the British Govern- 
ment were prepared to open negotiations for a pact 
with Italy before the Italian . Government, in Mr. 
Eden’s words, had carried out “with others a fair 
scheme for the proportionate withdrawal of all 
foreigners from Spain”. 

Mr. Chamberlain, speaking in the House of Com- 
mons the same day, gave an assurance that the 
negotiations with Italy were to be conducted on the 
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understanding that the Italian Government had 
accepted “the British formula concerning the with- 
drawal of foreign volunteers and granting of belliger- 
ent rights”. He had also stated that he had insisted 
that if an agreement with Italy was to obtain the 
approval of the League of Nations, as he desired, 
“it was essential that it should not be possible . . 
for it to be said that the situation in Spam during 
the conversations had been materially altered by 
Italy, either by sending fresh reinforcements to 
Franco or by failing to implement the arrangements 
contemplated by the British formula”. 1 

Yet the second list above referred to shows that 
within two or three days of the assurance, larger 
bodies of Italian troops had landed in the south of 
Spain. There was a sudden increase also in the 
quantity of Italian war material arriving— very large 
quantities being landed on the 22nd and 24th. 
Granted that the orders for these embarkations were 
no doubt given before February 21st, surely observ- 
ance of the conditions stated required their immediate 
recall. 

The information given in The War in Spain also 
shows flagrant disregard of the pledges given by the 
Italian Government as continuing until the 28th 
March, at which date the information ends. The 
second list carries the story on into April. Both 
show the arrival at various ports of upwards of 
4,500 Italians, chiefly infantry, of 500 Blackshirts, 90 
of them airmen, and of 200 artillerymen, at Cadiz, 
though the dates iii the two lists vary. The second list 
shows the arrival of some thousands more in March. 
Some of these at least appear to have arrived in mufti. 

1 Official Report, February 21st, 1938, cols. 64-5. 
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Breaches of the agreement through the disembarka- 
tion of war material were no less frequent. They 
continued on various dates in March and on into 
April. These consignments included a large number 
of aeroplanes arriving on different days, also tanks, 
light artillery, huge bombs, and enormous numbers 
of machine-guns. 

Other important Italian additions to the insurgent 
forces during March were special motor-boats of 
high speed, carrying tubes for powerful torpedoes. 

That Italian men and material continued to arrive 
after the talks between Britain and Italy had com- 
menced, was confirmed by an Italian second- 
lieutenant, Gino Poggi, captured on March 28th. 1 
He stated that throughout “this last month” pilots 
had been coming. Fifteen had arrived at his aero- 
drome at Logrono. Lieutenant Poggi gave the 
names of the three steamers in which the airmen 
were wont to come. 

The pilots recently arrived had brought word 
that fifteen more airmen were to come on the 
next ship, and that eight more ’planes were expected 
to arrive any day from Rome, flying direct to 
Logrono, in the north of Spain. 

As to ammunition, the bombs in use at Logrono 
were Italian and Poggi had seen fourteen railway 
trucks filled with them. They also filled the arsenal. 
He confirmed the story revealed by the two lists 
quoted. “Shipments of material,” he said, “have 
very recently been accelerated owing to the fact 
that Mussolini wishes to finish the war in Spain.” 

Lieutenant Poggi wound up his statement by 
saying that “Mussolini will declare that he is no 

1 The author has seen a photostat of his statement. 
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longer sending anything to Franco, but intervention 
is being increased so as to trick England”. 

The second list referred to tells us that the Italian 
land forces consist of three divisions of infantry, 
three regiments or groups of artillery, one group 
of tanks and “the corresponding quartermaster 
services”. The guns in the artillery vary from 
6-5 cm. to 30 - 5, and the tanks group consists of 
three battalions. Each infantry division has an 
assault battalion composed of flame-throwers and 
machine-guns mounted on motor-cycles. Each 
regiment has one of these companies. The total 
force was said to number 60,000. 

The arrival of German war material was not as 
frequent as Italian for a week or two after the talks 
with Italy began, but by March 14th the Spanish 
Ministry of Defence announced that the Ger man 
air force included the so-called “Kondor Legion”, 
consisting of two groups of four squadrons each 
of Messer-Schmidt- 1 09 pursuit ’planes, two squad- 
rons of Heinkel-51 bombers; one group of recon- 
naissance fighting and bombing ’planes, composed 
of two Dornier-17s, and one patrol of Heinkel 45s, 
a total of 149 ’planes. According to the second list 
referred to here, upwards of 100 more Junker and 
Heinkel Ills completed the Legion. 

A document 1 found on a German lieutenant, 
Karl Kettner, made prisoner in the middle of 
March, showed the ranks of one of the squadrons 
of the Legion, listed, not as ranks in the Spanish 
Army, but as in the German. Their Commander- 
in-Chief was known to be a Commander of the 
Sixth Sector of the German Air Force. The 

1 The author has seen a photostat of this. 
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Commanders of the various groups were all officers 
in that force. 

After the middle of March more ’planes arrived 
from Germany, also tanks, and many more aviators. 
Guns too and infantry were sent to Spanish Morocco 
as well as much other war material. But German 
war material above all poured into the north. This 
included huge quantities of bombs, shells and some 
hundreds of tanks, light, medium and heavy. 

That enormous quantities of material were des- 
patched from Germany is shown by the fact that 
on two days alone, about the middle of March, no 
less than fourteen ships, each of not less than some 
7,000 tons, left Hamburg, laden with arms for 
Spain. A question put in the House of Commons 
on this subject drew the reply that the Government 
had no confirmation of this information 3 — a state- 
ment which meant little. 

Again, about fifty aeroplanes of German manu- 
facture are shown to have arrived in April from 
Portugal, also machine-guns and other guns. 

Mines, German or Italian, also arrived in March 
at a southern port, and the second list states that 
Germany had provided the personnel for at least 
two submarine fleets operating in the Mediterranean. 
But these vessels carried no flag. 

An Italian pilot, Mario Ninerve, brought down 
on March 15th, estimated the German and Italian 
’planes with German and Italian crews at no less 
than 700. In contrast to this huge force, Lieutenant 
Poggi tells us that General Franco has only fourteen 
or fifteen Savoias and two groups of Fiats, flown 
by Spaniards. 

1 Official Report* March 17th, 1938. 
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Since Mario Ninerve made his statement on March 
15th, as we have seen, many additional aeroplanes 
and other arms had arrived from Germany. It is 
impossible to avoid drawing the conclusion that 
this markedly increased German intervention was 
due to the desire of Herr Hitler to ensure the 
acquiescence of Signor Mussolini in the forced 
absorption of Austria, which had taken place on 
March 11th. 

Germany and Italy, however, were, as will have 
been observed, not the only parties to the Non- 
Intervention Agreement sending help to the insur- 
gents. On February 24th 2,000 Portuguese soldiers 
went from Morocco to join their comrades fighting 
in Spain. 1 The . total Portuguese contingent six 
weeks later was said to number 7,000. 2 3 

And between January 1st and March 20th some 
70,000 Moors and 8,000 negroes and others were 
transported from Morocco to insurgent Spain.’ 
The second list referred to here also mentions the 
enlistment early in March of some hundreds of 
natives from French territory. 

In view of all these reinforcements of men and 
materials it is not surprising that about March 9th 4 
the insurgents launched a new offensive on the 
Aragon front, with the aim of driving down to the 
Mediterranean coast, and so dividing Catalonia 
from the rest of loyalist Spain. The offensive was 
supported by larger concentrations of aeroplanes 

1 The War in Spain ; April 9th, 1938. 

* T h 4 =; Sunday Times , April 10th, 1938. 

3 The War in Spain, April 9th, 1938. 

4 The Daily Telegraph correspondent at Barcelona wrote on 
April 10th of General Franco’s offensive having begun “a month 
ago * (April 11th, 1938). 
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and artillery than ever before. Two divisions, 
hopelessly outmatched in the air and with only 
light artillery to oppose to 8-inch guns, gave way. 
Belchite, Caspe and Alcaniz had fallen by the 15th, 
and Catalan territory was entered. 

Another offensive was directed eastward on 
March 28th. The little town of Fraga, on the Cinca, 
pounded by some ISO 1 ’planes, was captured, and 
Lerida, next in importance in Catalonia to Barcelona, 
fell after hard fighting, on April 5th. Tremp, with 
its electric power station, also fell into insurgent 
hands. 

All accounts agree that the superiority of the 
insurgents in aeroplanes and artillery in this offen- 
sive was far greater than ever before. The loyalists 
had not at that time more than 250 ’planes, 2 many 
of them of inferior type, with which to meet tb 
700 3 German and Italian, with their Spani' 
auxiliaries, and many of the 250 were in need 
repair after three months of hard use. 4 Not ir 
than 100, therefore, as a rule could be in th 
at one time, and by concentrating their fo* 
any particular sector the insurgents could 
a majority of even more than 7 to 1. Gs 
Armengaud attributed the insurgent successes 
Teruel partly to their marked superiority in arti 
but above all to their fleet of bombing ’planes, 
protected by chasers. 

That Italian troops were taking a prominent 
in the new insurgent offensive was proclaimed 

1 Fischer, article in The New Statesman, April 9th, 193 « 

* General Armengaud, V Europe Nouvelle , March 19th, 5 ‘ 

8 This figure is accepted by General Armengaud in L\ r ° l 
Nouvelle , March 19th, 1938. 

4 ibid. 
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world on March. 16th, when General Valle, Assistant 
Secretary for Air, in the Italian Chamber of Deputies, 
quoting reports of the Spanish insurgent staffs' 
declared that “seventy-five per cent of the victories 
on the Aragon front were due to aviation, in 
which the Italians played the main role”. The 
statement was greeted with acclamation, Signor 
Mussolini, the deputies and the public spring- 
ing to their feet to cheer air officers who were 
present. 1 

The exploits of the Italian forces with the insur- 
gents were further acclaimed on March 23rd when 
the National Directorate of the Fascist Party openly 
boasted that the “legionaries” were “once again 
the essential factor in the victory in Spain”. 2 “The 
participation of the ‘23rd March’ Division in the 
battle that is engaged is a good augury and illumin- 
ates to-day’s historical date. . . . To-day, as yester- 
day, the impetus of these squadrons of action threw 
the artillery of all the international brigades into 
confusion. . . . The Italians will soon see the utter 
fruin of the League of Nations and of barbarous 
tBolshevism in the Western Mediterranean.” 3 
And Signor Mussolini at the same time congratu- 
|ted himself and the Senate on the havoc their 
•R- 32 ’planes had played with the Curtis and 
sta planes in Spain. The thousands of officers 
;io had now had experience of two wars, would 
astitute at the right moment one or more armies 
•; manoeuvre or assault. 

/hat exactly had been the r61e of the Italians 

) iomale d' Italia, March 17th, 1938 
3 pity Telegraph , March 24th, 1938. * 

Manchester ' han, March 31st, 1938 
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was revealed to the British public on April 9th, 
when the News Chronicle published a message of 
the day before of their correspondent, William 
Forrest. After a visit to Tortosa, on the Mediter- 
ranean seaboard, by that time only a few miles from 
the rebel front, he wired that four Italian divisions, 
known as the 64 23rd March”, “Littorio”, “Black 
Arrows” and “Blue Arrows”, were actually leading 
the drive to the coast. 

Italians, therefore, since February 21st had not 
only been sending large, and in many respects 
increased, reinforcements of men and material to 
the insurgents, but their forces had headed the 
offensive which had most materially altered the 
military position as it existed at the time the talks 
with Italy commenced. 1 

And day after day Italian ’planes from Majorca 
were heavily bombing towns along or near the coast, 
such as Vinaroz, Tortosa and Reus. 

Yet, in spite of a renewed assurance to the House 
of Commons on March 24th by the Prime Minister 
that he had impressed upon the Italian Ambassador 
not only that his Government “should lend what- 
ever help they could, along with others, in the bring- 
ing into operation of the withdrawal plan (of foreign 
troops) but that in the meantime the situation in 
Spain should not be materially altered by Italy 
sending fresh reinforcements”, the talks with Italy 
continued. 

f, 

1 A semi-official dispatch from Salamanca, after briefly summar- 
izing the activities of the Italian legionaries from April 1 to 20 f £' 
the fighting south of the Ebro, states that the casualties among that 
from March 9, when the offensive was launched, to April 20, were’ 
67 officers killed and 218 wounded ; 463 men killed, 2,264 woundd, 
and 15 missing. The Times , April 25th, 1938. 
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And no meeting of the Non-Intervention Com- 
mittee was summoned for five or six weeks after 
the commencement, of the talks, i.e. not until 
March 31st. It was therefore not possible for any 
discussions to take place about withdrawal of troops 
until then, as the Prime Minister added on March 
24th that it had never been expected of Italy that 
she should make a unilateral withdrawal (i.e. a 
withdrawal of Italians alone). 

If withdrawal of the few hundred Russians at 
that time on the . Government side, and of the 
International Brigade, perhaps some 5,000! to 10,000 
strong, was to be discussed as a counterpart to 
Italian withdrawal, obviously this could only be 
done by the Committee. And as Great Britain 
supplied the Chairman and staff of the Committee, 
the summoning of the Committee rested with the 
British Government. 

With no attempt being made to secure with- 
drawal, and evidence of Italian reinforcements and 
prominence in the fighting being ignored by the 
Government, Signor Mussolini’s troops pushed on. 

Faced with a tremendous superiority in arms, 
more especially in aeroplanes, the loyalists were 
driven back. Trenches were pounded hour after 
hour from above with little or no air defence, as 
Republican ’planes, steadily wearing out . from 
constant use, had to meet new German machines, 
superior in speed and fighting power, in over- 
whelming numbers. 

Some troops indeed not only lacked ’planes but 
ifles. A division which was cut off in Northern 

'Mr. Louis Fischer in his article in The New Statesman, April 

1 1938, said that the brigade had dwindled to 5,000. 
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Aragon and made its way over the Pyrenees into 
France, was armed chiefly, or entirely, with pistols 
and shot-guns. Could there be more convincing 
evidence of the handicap under which the Spanish 
people have been placed by the Non-Intervention 
policy than that, after nearly two years of fighting, 
front line troops should still be so pitifully ill 
armed ? 

But nothing could better illustrate the magnificent 
spirit animating the Spanish army than the fact 
that when, after an exhausting march over Pyrenean 
passes, deep in snow, these practically un-armed 
men were given their choice in a secret ballot at 
r Luchon in France, no officers being present, of 
reporting at Barcelona or of going to insurgent 
Spain, in other words, as they might hope, to their 
homes in Aragon, by then in General Franco’s 
hands, all but 3 per cent chose the former. 

And the spirit in Barcelona has shown itself fully 
equal to theirs. The Government has been recon- 
structed with the determination to fight to the end, 
and Dr. Negrin now bears the double burden of 
Prime Minister and Minister of Defence. From the 
moment the retreat began, thousands of men rushed 
to enlist. No less than 140,000 had joined up to 
April 11th, and 100,000 more were called up in 
Madrid on April 10th. Counter offensives were 
launched in the Teruel and Lerida areas, by the 
Madrid army in the Guadalajara sector and by the 
forces in Estremadura and in Andalusia. And 
determined resistance was opposed to the advance tc 
the Mediterranean coast. 

On April 13th, however, the insurgents’ alli s 
gained an advantage by using a new and deady 
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weapon. “Italian and German flame-throwers, 
wearing fire-proof suits and gas-masks, went into 
action after the Government line had been shelled 
and bombed for five hours.” 1 The front line 
trenches were found full of the burned bodies of 
soldiers still clutching the remains of machine-guns 
and rifles. And these brutal weapons had been 
employed against men who, owing to “Non- 
Intervention” could not hope to retaliate in kind. 
100 days later the insurgents reached the coast. 

The loyalists, however, will fight on. They know 
too well what surrender means, and General Miaja 
has been placed in control of all Central Spain. 
The women show a spirit as determined as that 
of the men. 

But men alone, however gallant, cannot do all 
that is required. ’Planes and guns are urgently 
needed, and on a very considerable scale, and the 
Non-Intervention policy, to which the British 
Government still adheres, blocks the way to any 
considerable supplies being sent. 

And even the Non-Intervention Committee has 
been ignored by the British Government. If with- 
drawal from both sides were to take place during 
the negotiations, as Mr. Chamberlain stressed on 
February 21st, the Non-Intervention Committee 
should have held frequent sittings. But it did not 
meet until March 31st, when the talks had proceeded 
for five or six weeks, and Italian forces had been 
seen to be materially altering the position in Spain. 
\ It has now resulted in the signature of a Pact 
vvhich will be satisfied with the withdrawal of 

; falian troops at the moment and under the con- 

; 1 Daily Express, April 13th, 1938, quoting eye-witness reports. 
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ditions laid down by a Committee which is 
considering altering to the disadvantage of the 
Republicans the conditions of withdrawal to which 
the Italian Government agreed on November 4th. 
This is explained more fully later. 

Moreover, if no agreement should be reached 
on the Committee, or the Committee itself should 
break down, our Government will be satisfied with 
the withdrawal of the Italian troops after hostilities 
are over . This would seem to be the crowning 
injustice. 

In all probability this means, sooner or later, the 
crushing of all the elements in Spain that stand 
for freedom, for peace, for culture, for human 
progress, and the handing over of a whole people 
to a reign of terror. 1 The barbarities that will be 
perpetrated if Barcelona, Valencia and Madrid 
fall into the hands of the insurgents, are likely to 
baffle description. Defeat in the late war for Ger- 
many and the Austro-Hungarian Empire meant fall 
of dynasties, loss of territory, of trade, heavier 
taxation, but greater political freedom. If the 
Spanish Republicans are crushed, it means the end 
of liberty, justice and culture, and the merciles^ 
extermination of all suspected of caring for these 
things. 

But this is not only a question of international 
ethics, though adherence at least to the principles 
of international law might seem to be enjoined upon 
us by our membership of the League of Nations. 
It is a matter which intimately and immediately 
concerns the safety of ourselves and of our ally, 

1 A letter dated April. 1938, from the correspondent of a very 
well-known British Conservative newspaper confirms this. 
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France. If General Franco wins he will owe his 
victory almost entirely to the help he has had from 
Italy and Germany, more especially the latter. 
Not only do Germans maintain the artillery, the 
air force, 'the anti-aircraft equipment, and “all 
other necessary forms of upkeep”, but they have 
their hands also on the key administrative controls. 1 
That being so, though General Franco may transfer 
to them no territory, as he has pledged himself 
not to do, he will be unable to refuse them the use 
of his ports and air bases in the event of war. 
Repudiations of any such intention are worthless. 2 
The debt he has incurred is far too vast for him 
••to be a free agent in the matter. 

And what does this mean ? Italians, as we have 
already seen, have been established in Majorca 
since September, 1936, and the Germans have long 
been in Ibiza. Germans also are said now to have 
a base in Majorca. A glance at the map of the 
western Mediterranean will show that these islands, 
with Minorca, lie athwart the communications of 
France with Algeria and Tunis, from which she 
must draw many of her troops in time of war. 
How are these troops to get to Marseilles or Toulon 
in the event of war if there are bases for submarines 
in the Balearics and along Spain’s Mediterranean 
coast? General Armengaud frankly says that no 
troops could come from Algeria or Tunis under 
these conditions. 8 

And what is it going to mean to France to have 

1 Air-Commodore Charlton. Senor Viiaplana, in his book, 
Burgos Justice , months ago spoke of German help being more 
valuable than Italian. 

* They are reported in the Sunday Dispatch of April 10th. 

* V Europe Nouvelle , March 19th, 1938. 
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a third frontier to defend ? In the last war it was a 
life and death struggle to defend only one. The 
sacrifices Signor Mussolini has made to gain a hold 
on Spain, and the ambitions he has proclaimed for 
a recovery of the Roman Empire may well mean 
that she will have to defend her Italian frontier. 
If General Franco wins, she will be exposed to 
attack on a third. 

This is all the more serious in that in recent 
years many of the French munition factories have 
been moved to the south in order to be further 
from the German frontier. They are now therefore 
within easy reach of air attack from Spain. 

Already Germans are in control of almost all the 
Spanish aerodromes, especially in the North. It 
is said that even Spanish officers with difficulty get 
access to these. And in the middle of March 
villagers on the French side of the Northern Pyrenees 
suddenly found that Germans had replaced Spaniards 
as guards on the other side of the frontier. Near 
San Sebastian guns of greater calibre than formerly 
have recently been installed, some pointing towards 
the sea, others trained on France, and it is common 
talk at Hendaye, on the French side of the frontier, 
that Germans are erecting fortifications in the 
Basque country. 

An insurgent victory would therefore expose 
France to new and deadly perils, of which her 
General Staff are said to be only too well aware. 

Since March, 1936, when the Germans sent 
troops into the Rhineland in defiance both of the 
Treaties of Versailles and of Locarno, we have 
recognised that the interests of Britain are bound 
up with those of France, and we have been formallv 
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pledged to go to her aid should she be the victim 
of unprovoked attack. Any danger, therefore, to 
France is a danger to us, and for this reason alone 
an insurgent victory is a menace which we should 
do our utmost to avoid. 

But though the danger to France may be the 
more immediate, the danger to us is no less real 
and deadly. In July, 1937, after months in which 
British, French and American journalists had been 
reporting the installation of guns at Gibraltar, it 
was officially admitted in the House of Commons 
that there were guns not only trained directly on 
the fortress, but others, stretching further west along 
-the coast, in a position to “fire over the Straits”. 1 

Gibraltar, if Spain were in hostile hands, would 
be untenable as a naval base. The anchorage is 
narrow and could not be used by our ships if they 
were under fire from hostile guns. A few mobile 
batteries trained on it would make it useless. 
There would then be no secure naval base between 
this country and Alexandria, over 3,000 miles away. 

It should not be overlooked that General Franco, 
when asked by a Times correspondent in June, 
.1937, whether he feared that Gibraltar might not 
be a bone of contention between him and Britain 
in the event of his victory, replied that he had no 
fear of that kind, as Gibraltar was of so little value 
to us !* General Queipo de Llano, when recently 
addressing troops at La Linea, openly declared that 
Gibraltar would soon be incorporated in Spain. 3 
A subsequent official denial was received with sur- 

1 Lord Crartbome, Official Report, July 19th, 1937. 

a The Times , June 18th, 1937. 

8 Daily Telegraph , March 1st, 1938. 
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prise at Gibraltar, for the speech had been heard 
by responsible British residents from there and the 
declaration had been referred to on the Seville radio 
the same night. 1 

The seriousness of the loss in time of war to 
British ships needing fuel or repair in the Western 
Mediterranean or off the western coast of Spain 
if we ceased to hold Gibraltar, needs no stressing. 

Moreover the guns mounted on the north side 
of the Straits are reinforced by many others installed 
at Ceuta and other places on the coast of Spanish 
Morocco. These were mounted by Germans at 
various dates between December, 1936, and January- 
's. 2 They are said to be of calibres ranging up 
to as much as 35 cm. (or 13‘7 inches). This may well 
mean that the Straits are commanded from both 
sides. Though ships might be able to pass through 
at night or under a smoke-screen, waiting for day- 
light to pass might easily cause the loss of precious 
time, and searchlights playing from the shore might 
banish darkness. And the strong winds often blow- 
ing through the Straits might disperse smoke- 
screens and make the Straits impassable by day. 

Our ships, therefore, might find great difficulty 
in getting into the Mediterranean, while the possi- 
bility of air and naval bases in the Balearic Islands 
and on the eastern coast of Spain being in hostile 
hands would gravely complicate the problems of 
maintaining our traffic through, or even our forces 

1 The Times , March 1st, 1938. 

2 When in the House of Lords on April 7th, 1938, mention was 
made of a detailed and alarming list of these guns and fortifica- 
tions, the only official reply was to refer to a speech of the Minister 
ot Defence made in July, 1937. But most of the information 
had come subsequently, to that date. 
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in, that sea. And in the Mediterranean lie Malta, 
Cyprus, Palestine and Egypt, which, though now 
an independent country, we are pledged to defend, 
as it commands the direct route to the East by the 
Suez Canal. 

From Haifa in Palestine, moreover, comes our 
main supply of the oil, on the possession of vast 
quantities of which the waging of modem war 
increasingly depends. 

Expert military opinion therefore regards the 
menace to our co m munications through the Mediter- 
ranean as at least an equal peril to the communica- 
tions between France and Northern Africa. 

But this is not all. The alternative route to the 
East via South Africa, and our trade routes with 
South America would be seriously endangered if 
hostile aircraft and submarines could operate from 
the north-west and south-west coasts of Spain. This 
danger would be much increased if the Canary 
Islands were in hostile hands. And Galicia in the 
north-west of Spain has a much indented coast, 
ideal for the concealment of submarines. If the 
Mediterranean were closed to us, it might be 
extremely difficult to maintain our communications 
with India, Australia, New Zealand and other 
British territories in the East by the alternative 
route by South Africa. 

Moreover interruption of our communications 
with South America would gravely imperil the 
supplies of staple food which we receive in large 
measure from the Argentine. 

There is therefore expert military authority for 
the view, that, important as is the defence of our 
cities against air attack, even more vital to our 
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existence as an Empire, indeed, as a nation, is the 
maintenance of our trade routes. Thus the import- 
ance to us of Spain not falling into hostile hands 
cannot be exaggerated. A friendly Spain is desirable, 
a Spain which is at least neutral is essential. 

Captain Liddell Hart, Military Correspondent of 
The Times , has indeed written that “Strategically, 
the danger is so obvious that it is difficult to under- 
stand the eagerness with which some of the most 
avowedly patriotic sections of the British people 
have desired the rebels’ success. . . . Spain’s develop- 
ment into a military power with . . . Fascist ties 
. . . would be a potential threat not only to the 
French communications with her African colonies, 
but to Britain’s power to control the western outlet 
from the Mediterranean. A naval force could hardly 
be maintained at Gibraltar in face of a hostile air 
force on the mainland ”. 1 

There is in some circles a comfortable belief that 
if General Franco wins he will be in acute need of 
money,- that he will be obliged to come to this 
country for a loan, and that we shall be able through 
his financial dependence to secure the withdrawal 
of Italian and German troops, and his neutrality 
if not his friendship. But this optimism is indulged 
in by those who have been unaware of the encourage- 
ment given beforehand to the rising by Signor 
Mussolini and the Nazi organisation; who have 
failed to realise how Italians and Germans were 
helping it from the earliest days , 2 or the ever increas- 

1 Europe \ in Arms. 

2 As recently as April 3rd it was stated in the House of Commons 
by a prominent private member that the earliest intervention in 
Spain had been the Russian intervention in November, 1936, 
which saved Madrid. Efforts made to point out the inaccuracy 
of this statement were unavailing. 
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ing extent of that help; who do not realise that 
General Franco is supported by the elements that 
clearly showed their hostility to the Allies in the 
late war ; 1 and who know little of the disaffection 
behind the insurgent lines. If Franco wins he may 
well find it impossible to rule Spain without the 
help of foreign troops, anyhow for a time, and 
any such period of occupation would be one of 
deadly peril for us and the French. 

But even if in this event the General were able to 
expel all foreign troops, (for it may be that he 
intends to use the Moors for his police work), that 
would not mean the end of German and Italian 
•strategic infiltration. To-day Germans, as already 
mentioned, have “dug themselves in” to key 
administrative posts, which means that they hold 
insurgent Spain in a vice. They are said to control 
the posts, telephones and telegraphs, many mines, 
and most of the heavy industries. The munition 
factories in insurgent Spain are entirely under their 
supervision 2 and we have seen how they direct the 
marketing of Spanish minerals. They are in practical 
control of Bilbao and Pasajes in the north, while 
Italians virtually control Cadiz, and hold many 
important posts on the railways. In other words, 
insurgent Spain is in process of becoming a German- 
Italian colony. 

How is it possible to suppose that even if General 
Franco desired to rid himself of this administrative 
infiltration in order to secure a British loan, he will 

■ Reference to the press of the Spanish Right during the war 
clearly reveals this hostility. The Times frequently commented 
on this between 1914 and 1918. , 

2 Diplomatic correspondent of the Sunday Times , April lOtii, 
1938. 
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be strong enough to do so ? His debt to Germaliy 
and Italy is said to amount to £150 milli on..* Mo 
loan from Britain could enable him to discharge 
this. . f 

Doubt is now, however, being expressed as to 
whether, after all, General Franco will require a 
British loan. The Diplomatic Correspondent of the 
Sunday Times points out that the example of 
Germany shows that “the closed economy system” 
which the General has adopted, “opens up resources 
in the banking system, untapped by the ordinary 
capitalist state.” The writer goes on to say that 
Spain, as an exporting country, would not find it 
difficult to accumulate the necessary reserves of 
foreign exchange to enable her to pay off her debt. 
But this appears optimistic. The writer goes on to 
speak of the possibility of a treaty of friendship 
and alliance being concluded between General 
Franco and Germany, and possibly also Italy, 
and concludes that almost the only pressure that 
Great Britain could bring to bear on Spain is through 
the importance of her market for Spanish wine, fruit 
and olive oil. 

These seem to afford an inadequate basis for 
ensuring that all foreign troops, still more, technical 
administrators, leave Spain in the event of an 
insurgent victory. Once General Franco was de 
. facto and recognised ruler of Spain, what could we 
do to ensure this ? 

How much could even patriotic Spaniards do 
under a dictatorial reign of terror assisted by a 
German Gestapo ? 

The recent Pact with Italy indeed promises the 

1 Mme. Tabouis, writing in the Sunday Referee , April 10th, 1938. 
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ultimate withdrawal of all Italian troops and war 
material, but no pledge is given not to seek the use 
of Spanish ports and air bases in the event of wdr. 
This is the essential matter. As to Italy’s assurance 
that she seeks no economic advantage in Spain, 
some Italian industrialists, at least, are interested 
in the organisation “ Hisma,” described in an earlier 
chapter, which controls the marketing of all iron 
ore and manganese in insurgent territory. And how 
can the withdrawal of German technical adminis- 
trators be secured ? The recent arrival of 450 
families of men of the German Condor Legion 
looks like preparation for a long stay. 

There may be some, however, who will say that 
it is too late to help the Spanish Government — that 
the odds are now too strong against them. But 
have those who argue thus realised the superior 
strength in men of the Republican army and the 
extent to which it has all along been overcoming the 
handicap of lack of arms ? Air-Commodore Charlton 
in January estimated the Loyalist army at 700,000 
men, the insurgent infantry at not more than 
300,000, including foreigners. 

The arrival of 78,000 Moors and Africans, also 
of more Italians and Germans, has altered this dis- 
proportion, but full allowance has got to be made 
for the splendid morale evidenced by the Govern- 
ment troops. No foreigners could show the spirit 
of the men who voted at Luchon to go back to 
Barcelona. General Armengaud, it will be remem- 
bered, wrote in December high praise of the fine 
work of the young Spanish airmen, in spite of the 
fact that half their ’planes were much inferior to 
those they had to meet. Should not the larger force 
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have every chance of reversing the picture if only 
it were not so outmatched in ’planes and heavy 
artillery ? Might it not be that even if it could not 
be supplied with as many aeroplanes as the insurgents 
possess, it might yet be able to put an insurgent 
victory sufficiently in doubt to enable the disaffected 
elements on Franco’s side to come into the open 
and render valuable aid? A defending force, 
moreover, does not need as large numbers as the 
attackers. 

Since the rising of the Falangists last summer 
a “Government” has been set up, which includes 
only two members of their organisation. This cannot 
have lessened their hostility either to the General, 
or to the reactionary elements which his administra- 
tion mainly represents. Nor is the absorption of 
Catholic Austria by Germany likely to have placated 
the Requetes. Catalonia’s resistance can only be 
stiffened by the recent repeal by the insurgent 
leader of her statute of autonomy, and there are 
said to be many cases of mutiny among Moorish 
soldiers recruited for service in Spain . 1 An eye- 
witness saw Spanish officers in January driving them 
on board ship at Ceuta with whips. 

If France has not many ’planes or guns to spare, 
if we still cling rigidly to the farce of Non-Interven- 
tion, there are other countries — Czechoslovakia, 
Poland, and Russia — which can supply them, if 
France will give them transit through her territory. 

She is indeed believed to have allowed some 
supplies to leave her factories in recent weeks, and 
it may be hoped that she will allow more to pass 
through from elsewhere. The arrival of a consider- 
1 The War in Spain, April 16th, 1938. 
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able number of bombers and chasers over Barcelona 
on April 11th looked as if she had relaxed her restric- 
tions. But will she do this sufficiently and quickly 
enough to enable the scales to be reversed or even 
stabilised ? On April 10th there was a change of 
Government in France. Will the new administra- 
tion of M. Daladier continue the policy on which 
its predecessor had somewhat hesitatingly embarked? 
And is it not said that this hesitation was due to 
the fear of alienating British opinion ? 

Surely we must here ask ourselves whether we 
have the right to put pressure on France in a matter 
so immediately affecting her own safety. Would we 
tolerate such action on the part of France if the 
positions were reversed and we had land frontiers 
which were in danger? Nay, more. If for two 
years we have given to France a pledge of, help if 
attacked, which is based on our recognition that 
our interests are identical with hers, dare we, in 
our own interests, press France to refrain from any 
action which may seem to her necessary for her own 
safety? If we do, are we not cutting away the 
branch on which our own safety rests ? Is it not 
our duty, in our own interests as well as those of 
France, to make clear to her that if she takes what 
steps may be necessary to secure the safety of her 
frontier and of her overseas communications, we 
shall not leave her isolated ? 

This need not mean being drawn into war. 
France, as already mentioned, is understood to have 
sent to Spain in the last two or three weeks some 
supplies which, unlike earlier ones of small arms, 
could not have gone without official sanction. This 
has not drawn on her any attack. And a military 
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expert has pointed out that, situated as we are 
between Spain and the nations which are invading 
her, in other words, occupying, as we do, the 
interior lines, it is easier for France and Britain 
to help to prevent an insurgent victory than for 
Germany and Italy to help to secure one. The 
maximum of result can be attained with the minimum 
of effort and risk. 

It should not be overlooked that the Spanish 
Government has at its disposal resources for the 
purchase of arms which the insurgents have not; 
several European countries, as we have seen, are 
believed to have arms to sell to them ; and powerful 
voices in the United States have recently been 
urging that the Neutrality Act should be amended 
in such a way as to make it inapplicable to Spain. 

It is said that the necessary amendment could be 
made merely on an administrative order. Those 
who have urged this no doubt realise the dangers 
to North American democracy that might result 
from the strengthening of Fascist influence in 
South America which would follow on an insurgent 
victory. 

If supplies were available from the United States 
as well as from the countries mentioned, might not 
Italy and Germany tire of supplying armaments to 
a debtor whose prospects of ever being able to pay 
his debts, even in kind, would dwindle with every 
’plane and gun that reached the Loyalist forces? 
The game might quite well seem to be not worth 
the candle. 

It is believed, moreover, that aeroplanes have 
recently been lent by Italy and Germany to the 
insurgents on the assumption that the war would 
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be ended quickly and that the ’planes, or most of 
them, could return to their respective countries. 
If the war is prolonged they may not be ready to 
face the losses in which this would probably involve 
them. The war is known to be unpopular in both 
countries. In November 1937 it was actually reported 
that fourteen German air officers had deserted rather 
than be sent to fight in Spain. 1 

The advantage of possessing the interior lines 
would still continue if, unhappily, the Fascist Powers 
increased their intervention. British naval strength, 
much greater relatively to Germany’s than in 1914, 
should be able to prevent the passage of any more 
arms from Hamburg or other German ports to 
Spain. A combined British and French fleet in the 
Mediterranean should be able to prevent many 
Italian reinforcements from reaching General Franco. 
Aeroplanes could still fly in by night, but they could 
not bring the war material necessary to supply the 
insurgent army for any length of time. In that case 
an Italian army might well be bottled up in Spain. 
Coming on the top of Italian difficulties in Abyssinia 
this might mean a blow to Signor Mussolini’s 
position which he would not care to face. 

Unless, indeed, the Fascist Powers wish a European 
war here and now, a rapid flow of arms to the 
Republicans plus the possibility of a Franco-British 
blockade, might induce the aggressors to withdraw 
at least part of their armed forces. If the Spaniards 
were at last left to fight it out, a loyalist victory 
jwould be assured, and a heavy blow would have 
been dealt to aggressive dictators. A new hope of 
peace .would dawn for Europe. 

1 Sunday Express , November 28tfi ? 1937. 
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But if the Fascist Powers do desire a war here 
and now is it not folly to let it begin by abandoning 
to them a country rich in the mineral resources with 
which their own countries do not supply them, and 
one the strategical importance of which to us and 
to the French can hardly be exaggerated ? Success 
in war depends not only on armaments, training, 
leadership and morale, but strategy. If Spain be 
allowed to pass under Fascist control, the dictators 
will have won the first round of the game, and the 
succeeding ones will be infinitely harder, and more 
costly, to wrench from their hands. 

Is it not clear, then, that whatever our next move, 
may be, the first, if we are not to be parties to an 
appalling tragedy and to a terrible blunder, must 
be to abandon the so-called Non-Intervention policy 
and restore to the Spanish Government its right 
under international law to buy arms ? 

For let us understand what the Non-Intervention 
scheme means. Signor Mussolini, under the Pact 
of April 16th, has undertaken to withdraw his 
troops “at the moment and under the conditions 
which shall be determined by the Non-Intervention 
Committee on the basis of the United Kingdom 
formula for the proportional evacuation of the 
foreign ‘volunteers’”, and has further agreed that if 
this evacuation has not been completed when 
hostilities end, “all remaining Italian ‘volunteers’ 
and all Italian war material will simultaneously be 
withdrawn”. 

We have seen that the proposals of July, 1937 
offered the insurgents the great advantage of 
belligerent rights and the closing of the French 
frontier on condition of the withdrawal of a “sub- 
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stantial number” of foreigners on both sides. Until 
March 31st, 1938, it had been agreed that the land 
frontiers would not be closed until shortly before 
the withdrawals began. 1 On that date, at the only 
meeting of the Committee held since February 21st, it 
was proposed that the land frontiers should be closed 
from the date on which the Investigating Com- 
missions were ready to begin their work. If this 
proposal be accepted, it is open to Signor Mussolini 
to secure the closing of the French frontier — in 
other words, the cessation of the supply of arms to 
the Spanish Republicans — at any moment, by declar- 
ing his readiness to withdraw his forces. The actual 
withdrawal might not begin until two months later. 
During this period his troops could continue to 
fight as before, availing themselves of the huge stores 
of war material accumulated in insurgent territory. 

This proposal was actually made by the British 
representative. 

Another British suggestion was to abolish the pro- 
posal to withdraw troops by categories, in order that 
the withdrawal of unspecialised infantrymen might 
not rank equally with the withdrawal of airmen, 
artillerymen, and the various invaluable technical 
organisers supplied more especially by Germany. 
T his was an important part of the British formula 
which it was understood that all Governments had 
accepted. 

Months of discussion, moreover, have not yet 
achieved agreement as to the definition of “sub- 
stantial”, and the mere ascertainment of the numbers 
on the insurgent side may be a matter of great 
difficulty. As long as August, 1936, German airmen 
1 See end of Chapter XV. 
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were seen at Seville in the uniform of the Spanish 
air force, and official orders have been quoted here 
ordering Italian troops to remove distinguishing 
badges before landing. 

And then when this speculative and probably 
very unequal withdrawal has taken place, we are 
pledged to grant belligerent rights to a combatant 
who has violated many of the laws and usages of 
war, observance of which is recognised as a con- 
dition of the receipt of such rights. 1 This condition 
was admitted by the Government spokesman in 
the House of Commons on July 15th, 1937. 2 

The speech was quickly followed by evidence of 
insurgent defiance of the laws of war in more 
respects than one. Within a week or two the Spanish 
Medical Aid Committee announced that they were 
abandoning the use of the Red Cross as it had been 
so frequently violated. Evidence of similar violation 
was subsequently given to the writer by the head 
of the Scottish Ambulance Unit operating in Spain. 
Within a month the British Government found itself 
obliged, on account of the attack on our Ambassador, 
to protest to the Japanese against the machine- 

1 Lauterpacht, in his edition of Oppenheim’s Public International 
Law , Vol. II, fifth edition, says that “it is a customary rule of the 
law of war of nations that any State may recognise insurgents 
as a belligerent power provided that : 

(1) they are in the possession of a certain part of the territory 
of the legitimate Government ; 

(2) they have set up a Government of their own ; 

(3) they conduct their armed contention with the legitimate 
Government according' to the laws and uses of war.” 

Rules formulated at the meeting of the Institute of International 
Law at Neuchatel in 1900 brought out the last point even more 
clearly. They stated that “third powers should not recognise 
belligerents as insurgents . . . unless the struggle carried on under 
their authority is by organised forces submitting to military dis- 
cipline and conforming to the laws and usages of war.” 

* Lord Cranborae, Official Report, July 15th, 1937. 
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gunning of civilians in China. This was a recognition 
of the barbarism of a method of warfare commonly 
employed by the Spanish insurgents, to which too 
little official attention had previously been given. 

About the same time the attacks on and sinking 
without warning of neutral ships bound for Republi- 
can Spain became so frequent that the Nyon Confer- 
ence had to be called to deal with them. The steps 
taken greatly diminished, but did not end, the out- 
rages. Since the beginning of the year seven British 
merchant ships have been attacked by insurgent 
bombs or torpedoes, two of them, the Endymion 
and Alcira, being sunk. The latest to be attacked, 
the Stanwell, had on board an observer acting under 
the Non-Intervention Committee. The British Gov- 
ernment regard the attack as having been deliberate. 

Another violation of the laws of war was the 
repudiation, already referred to, of the terms on 
which the Basques surrendered at Santoiia. This 
has led to -the execution of some hundreds, and the 
imprisonment of thousands. 1 

Finally, in the attitude of General Franco towards 
the bombing of non-military objectives he has made 
clear that, as in the machine-gunning from the air 
of non-combatants, he still adheres to the policy 
of terrorising the civilian population for which he 
gave orders in July, 1936. A communique issued 
by the Spanish Government on January 28th saying 
that it would welcome any initiative to put an end 
to the bombing of open towns was met by an insolent 
refusal from the insurgent leader to have any agree- 
ment with “the Prieto- Azanist horde”. The Govern- 
ment ordered an air raid on Salamanca as a reprisal, 

1 Franco's Rule, p. 72. 
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but on receiving a proposal from the French and 
British Governments that bombing of open towns 
should cease, it issued an order that no more raids 
should be made deep into rebel territory. 

But even in face of a protest from the Pope, 
General Franco would not abandon “proper freedom 
of action”. 

What this meant was shown when Barcelona was 
subject to its most devastating raids on March 16th, 
17th and 18th. In these 870 were killed and 1,500 
seriously wounded. Many more received slighter 
injuries. The expressions of “horror and disgust” 
which these air raids drew from Mr. Chamberlain 
appear to have ended raids on Barcelona for the 
time being, but destruction was hurled instead on 
less well-known towns, such as Vinaroz, Reus and 
Tarragona at dates when they were still well behind 
the lines. 

General Franco’s violations of the laws of war 
are therefore evident and abundant. To grant 
belligerent rights would in effect be a condonation 
of these methods, and, in particular, of methods 
at sea from which we stand to lose more than any 
other European power. 

And though the Spanish Government’s fleet is far 
stronger in destroyers than General Franco’s, and 
the General’s has lately been weakened by the 
sinking of the powerful cruiser Baleares, if Italy 
continues to transfer destroyers to his flag and to 
sell him submarines as declared by General Quiepo 
de Llano in a recent broadcast, his fleet may yet 
prove itself the stronger. The cruiser Canarias, 
incomplete at the outset of the war, and finished 
by German technicians in one-third of the 
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scheduled time, combines speed and power in a 
greater degree than any Government vessel 

German submarines, moreover, formerly operat- 
ing off the Basque coast, are said now to be stationed 
off Cadiz, Spanish Morocco, and the Canary Islands. 
If Italian submarines help General Franco with 
impunity, why should not Germans do the same? 
These, it will be observed, are acting chiefly outside 
the area patrolled as a result of the Nyon Conference. 

The grant of belligerent rights, therefore, if coupled 
with the closing of the French frontier, might well 
mean the starving out of the Spanish loyalists. 
The proposal to make this grant was made in July, 
1937, before the accumulation of evidence here 
summarised of insurgent violations of the usages 
of war, and in the hope of securing the immediate 
withdrawal of a substantial number of foreign troops. 
After nine months of obstruction by Italy and 
Germany, withdrawal has not only not commenced, 
but their combined intervention is on an even more 
formidable scale than ever before. This intervention 
has brought the loyalist forces to a position in 
which only their indomitable courage has enabled 
some other countries to rouse themselves to send 
them arms. 

If this recovery leads to a position in which a 
truce or stalemate becomes possible, and Signor 
Mussolini says he is now ready to withdraw his 
troops, are we really to close the French frontier 
weeks before any troops have left, and to allow the 
insurgent commander, at the price of losing some 
tens of thousands of infantry, not necessarily of 
great value, to retain his highly skilled foreign 
technicians ? And then in all probability to enable 
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him to give the coup de grace to the loyalists, by 
establishing a blockade with the help of German 
and Italian vessels ? 

The grant of belligerent rights would not be so 
dangerous if it formed part of a policy of ordinary 
neutrality, always provided that General Franco 
received no naval assistance from other Powers. 
This policy would at least restore to the Spanish 
Government its right under international law to 
procure arms and it would not involve any attempt 
to control the ports or land frontiers of Spain. 

But again, such a policy would play into the 
insurgents’ hands if ships were secretly supplied to 
the rebel fleet, and what steps could be taken to 
prevent this ? 

It appears, then, that the only way to avoid drift- 
ing into a position in which we become the instru- 
ments of the final strangulation of a brave people 
fighting against desperate odds for liberty, culture 
and social betterment, is to end so-called non- 
intervention and to restore to the Spanish Govern- 
ment its right under international law to buy the 
arms it needs and has the wherewithal to purchase. 
Non-Intervention has not been straightforward 
neutrality. It has really been a concealed form of 
intervention. It has inflicted gross injustice on a 
friendly people, and to continue it any longer is to 
bring ourselves and France into deadly peril and 
make practically inevitable a European war which 
we should enter under the gravest handicap. 

As to the widespread fear of a Communist Spain 
which has prevented many from realising the danger 
of an insurgent victory — the extreme individualism 
of the Spanish character has been shown to be a 
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strong safeguard against this, while the alleged 
Communist plot appears to have existed only in 
the brains of propagandists. As Russia is not a 
great maritime power and lies far from Spain, 
Spanish ports could never be utilised by her as 
they could be by Germany and Italy. She has 
intervened in the Spanish war only because she sees 
clearly the Fascist danger. Who are we, so much 
more immediately threatened than she is, to blame 
her for picking our chestnuts out of the fire? 

Nor are there grounds for the fears expressed in 
some quarters that a Government victory would 
be followed by massacre. Any such anxiety can 
only be the result of ignorance of all the efforts 
made by the Government to prevent and end violence, 
and of the terrible handicap under which these 
efforts at first were made. President Azafia, on the 
anniversary of the outbreak of the rising, after 
declaring how “hatred, terrible political hatred, 
much stronger than religious hatred or twin brother 
to it” had “unleashed on Spain a policy of extermin- 
ation which aims at removing an adversary in order 
to avoid worries in those who hoped to govern”, 
expressed his conviction “that -no policy can be 
founded on the decision to wipe out one’s enemies. 
... On the day when peace comes, I shall oppose 
with all the weight of my authority and with all 
the power, moral or personal, which I hold, wher- 
ever I may be, any attempt that might be made to 
lead my country, in a moment of madness, into the 
ways of hatred, of vengeance, and of blood”. 

This chapter would be incomplete without extracts 
from the touching message which on April 2nd, the 
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eaders of the Spanish People’s Front addressed to 
die people of Britain : — 

“The Spanish People’s Front — symbol of Span- 
ish democracy— wish to express to the people of 
Britain their gratitude for the tremendous interest 
they are taking in our cause. The Spanish People’s 
Front know very well that the sympathy shown 
by the British people is little by little opening the 
eyes of the world to an understanding of the real 
meaning of our struggle and of the immense 
responsibility the democratic nations have taken 
upon themselves in abandoning us. . . . 

“It is surprising that old nations, which by 
force of hard and cruel struggles have through- 
out history proved themselves the symbols of our 
civilisation, should not clearly understand why 
the Spanish Republic, which undertook the task 
of transforming the country by lawful means, is 
enduring this struggle. It is the people who 
wanted to prevent Spain from attaining a higher 
standard of living who began this struggle, which 
has been converted into a war of invasion. 

“ Spain was a country where only misery thrived. 
Our soldiers have suffered the terrible conditions 
that were prevalent, and, for the majority of them, 
facing death at the front is far less a martyrdom 
than was their former way of living. It was 
harder to obtain work in order to live than to 
capture positions in battle. The only crime of 
the Republic was that it wanted Spain to cease 
being a feudal state and to attain the standards 
of justice which other peoples enjoy. 

“The people of Britain achieved this centuries 
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ago and so did the French by their revolution 
But even in order to attain such a noble end 
we did not resort to violence. It was our enemies 
who resorted to violence. Unable to defeat u s 
they had to have recourse to other nations and 
preferred to sell their country rather than tolerate 
its improvement. 

“There is only one crime, if any, of which the 
Spanish people may be accused — that of having 
waited so many centuries to put an end to their 
wretched condition. The people of England did 
not wait so long and for that reason they are 
to-day in the vanguard of civilisation. Faithful 
to their traditions, the British people understand 
us, encourage us and, as far as possible, supp 0rl; 
us. And this encouragement is proof of the fact 
that we are fighting for justice, that we are 
sacrificing ourselves for the triumph of democracy 
and that we are serving a desire for freedom. Ou r 
respect for these ideals is shared not only by the 
British people but by the people of the whole 
world. . . . 

“We are now undergoing a very grave stage 
in the fight for our country. Italy and Germany 
are attempting to defeat us in a decisive manner 
,and have launched an unmasked attack in the 
hope of crushing us. They are not only attacking 
us with troops disguised as volunteers, but also 
with tremendous quantities of war materials, thus 
increasing a hundredfold the damage and injury 
to our independence. 

“In the international robbery organised by 
Fascism, it is now Spain’s turn to be the booty. 
The Fascists are attacking Spain with the same 
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greed with which they attacked Ethiopia and later 
Austria. With equal savagery, they will to- 
morrow attack other weak countries in the hope 
that the turn of the more powerful countries will 
come. 

“Spain is merely an episode in what is being 
prepared and a foretaste of what threatens the 
world in the future. But Spain can cease to be 
an episode and can be made a definite barrier 
which will stop this criminal aggression. The life 
of every Spanish democrat is subordinated to this 
goal. There is not a single Spaniard who will not 
proudly offer his very life for the peace of Europe, 
of the whole world. 

“ Happen what may and however difficult our 
situation may become, we are determined to 
fight on. Our responsibility obliges us to do so 
and we are encouraged in our struggle by the 
people of Britain to whom ,we express our deepest 
gratitude.’’ 

On the 5th of April, the Spanish Government 
made a solemn appeal to the Governments of France 
and Britain to restore to it the right to obtain the 
war material necessary to enable it to repel the 
invaders., The appeal unhappily was in vain. -A, 
further appeal will be made to the League of Nations 
at tjie May meeting of the Council. 

Meanwhile Senor Negrin’s government, including 
all elements of the Popular Front, 1 Anarchists not 
excepted, has made abundantly clear its adherence 
to national independence, democratic government, 

1 It now includes only one Communist, Senor Uribe, the Minister 
for Agriculture. 
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religious liberty and tolerance, in a statement pub- 
lished on April 30th. Its reproduction here in full 
may fitly conclude this book. 

WAR AIMS OF THE SPANISH REPUBLIC 
The Government of National Union, which enjoys 
the confidence of the parties and Trades Union 
organisations in loyal Spain, and which represents 
all those Spanish citizens who conform to constitu- 
tional legality, hereby solemnly declares its war aims 
to its fellow-countrymen and to the world. 

First: To ensure the absolute independence and 
complete integrity of Spain; a Spain entirely free 
from all foreign interference, whatever its character 
and origin, with her peninsular and insular territory 
and her possessions untouched and safe from any 
attempt at dismemberment, seizure or alienation; 
and with her protectorate zone, assigned by inter- 
national agreements, retained, unless such agree- 
ments should be modified on Spain’s own interven- 
tion and with her assent. Fully conscious of her 
historical obligations, Spain will draw more closely 
together the links forged by a common origin and 
a sense of universality — a traditional characteristic 
of her people — which bind her to the other Spanish- 
speaking countries. 

Second: The liberation of our territory from the 
foreign military forces of invasion and from thbse 
who have entered Spain since July 1936 and, who, 
under the pretext of technical collaboration, are 
intervening or attempting to dominate the economic 
and juridical life of Spain in their own interests. 
Third : A people’s Republic, represented by a virile 
state based on the principles of pure democracy, 
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and ruling by means of a Government endowed 
with the full authority conferred by universal suffrage, 
and symbolising a strong executive power dependent 
at all times on the will of the Spanish people. 
Fourth : The legal and social structure of the 
Republic shall be built up by the national will, 
freely expressed, as soon as the war is over, in a 
plebiscite to be carried out without restrictions or 
limitations, with full guarantees of protection 
against every possible reprisal, for those who take 
part in it. 

Fifth : Respect of regional liberties without prejudice 
to Spanish unity. Protection and development of 
the personality and individuality of the various 
regions of Spain, as historic law and fact impose; 
this, far from signifying disintegration, is the best 
means of welding the various elements of the nation 
together. 

Sixth : The Spanish State shall guarantee all 
citizen rights in civil and social life, liberty of 
conscience, and the free exercise of religious belief 
and practice. 

Seventh : The State shall guarantee legal property 
legitimately acquired within the limits imposed by 
the supreme interests of the nation and the protection 
of producing elements. Without prejudice to 
individual initiative, it will prevent the exploitation 
, of the citizen and subjugation of collectivity by an 
accumulation of wealth, which weakens the con- 
trolling action of the State in economic and social 
life. To this end it will encourage the development 
of small properties, will guarantee family patrimony 
and will adopt every measure leading to the economic, 
moral and racial improvement of the producing 
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classes. The property and legitimate interests of 
foreigners who have not assisted the rebellion will 
be respected and will be examined with a view to 
granting indemnities for damage incurred involun- 
tarily during the course of the war. For this purpose, 
the Government has already appointed a Commission 
for foreign claims. 

Eighth : A radical agrarian reform to abolish the 
former aristocratic and semi -feudal system of owner- 
ship, which, lacking as it did every human, national 
and patriotic sentiment, has always been the greatest 
obstacle to the development of the enormous 
resources of the country. The establishment of the 
new Spain on a wide and solid basis of a democracy 
of farmers owning the land which they cultivate. 
Ninth : The State shall guarantee the rights of the 
worker by means of an advanced social legislation, 
in agreement with the specific necessities of Spanish 
life and economy. 

Tenth : One of the primary and basic concerns of 
the State shall be the cultural, physical and moral 
improvement of the race. 

Eleventh : The Spanish army, at the service of the 
nation itself, shall be free from all hegemony, bias 
or party, and the people shall recognise in it a sure 
stronghold for the defence of their liberties and their 
independence. 

Twelfth : The Spanish State reaffirms the con- 
stitutional doctrine of renouncing war as an instru- 
ment of national policy. Spain, loyal to agreements 
and treaties, will support the policy represented by 
the League cf Nations, which shall continue to be 
its standard. Spain, maintaining the rights of the 
Spanish State, and claiming as a Mediterranean 
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power her place among the nations, is always ready 
to collaborate in the support of collective security 
and the general defence of peace. In order to con- 
tribute effectively to this policy, Spain will develop 
and intensify every possible means of defence. 

Thirteenth : Complete amnesty for all those 
Spaniards who wish to co-operate in the tremendous 
work of reconstructing Spain and making her once 
again a great nation. After the cruel struggle which 
is now laying waste our country, and which has 
reawakened the classic racial virtues of heroism and 
idealist fervour, it would be an act of treason to 
our country’s destiny not to yield up all thought of 
vengeance or reprisals on the altars of a common 
mission of work and sacrifice, which in the interests 
of Spain’s future all her sons must fulfil. 



APPENDIX 


Translation in full of the proces-verbal 1 of the 
interview of Signor Mussolini with Spanish 
Monarchist leaders, March, 1934. 

“We, the undersigned: Lieut.-General Emilio 
Barrera, in his personal capacity; Don Rafael. 
Olazabal and Senor Lizarra, on behalf of the 
‘Comunion Tradicionalista,’ and Don Antonio 
Goicoechea, as leader of the Party of ‘ Renovacion 
Espanola,’ have drawn up this document so that 
there may remain on record what happened in the 
interview which they had at four o’clock this after- 
noon, March 31, 1934, with the head of the Italian 
Government, Signor Mussolini, together with Mar- 
shal Italo Balbo. The President, after carefully 
informing himself from the answers, which each 
of those present gave to his questions, of the present 
situation of Spanish politics, and the aspirations 
and state of the Army and the Navy and the 
Monarchist parties, declared the following to those 
there assembled:— 

“ 1 . That he was ready to help with the necessary 
measures of assistance the two parties in opposition 
to the regime obtaining in Spain, in the task of 
overthrowing it, and substituting it by a Regency 
which wquld prepare the complete restoration of 
1 The author has a photostat of this document hi her possession. 
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the Monarchy; this declaration was solemnly 
repeated by Signor Mussolini three times, and 
those assembled received it with the natural mani- 
festations of esteem and gratitude; 

“2. That as a practical demonstration and as 
a proof of his intentions he was ready to supply 
them immediately with 20,000 rifles ; 20,000 hand- 
grenades; 200 machine-guns; and 1,500,000 
pesetas in cash; 

“3. That such help was merely of an initial 
nature and would be opportunely completed with 
greater measures, accordingly as the work achieved 
justified this and circumstances made it necessary. 

“Those present agreed that for the handing over 
of the sum previously referred to, a delegate of the 
parties should be chosen, Senor Don Rafael Olaza- 
bal, and he should take charge of these funds and 
place them in Spain at the joint disposal of the two 
leaders, Conde de Rodezno and Antonio Goicoechea, 
for its distribution (here there is a word which is 
illegible) between the two, in the form and at the 
time and in the conations; on< which they may 
decide. . fi . R> h Y B-*® 

“In the u was agreed that with regard 

to the distribution of the first quantity of arms, the 
leaders in question should have what was necessary 
for the pant proportional to the charge undertaken 
by each group and also for its transport to Spain. 
Rome, March 31, 1934 ” 

Underneath the date there are some words repeat- 
ing others already given, for the sake qf clarification. 
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